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PREFACE 


This book is intended as a record of those dramatic 
days my brother and myself passed with the Turkish Army 
in Thrace during the battle of Lule Burgas and in the 
subsequent retreat on the lines of Chataldja. I have 
to acknowledge my great indebtedness to him for the 
assistance he has given me in writing parts of it, and also in 
preparing it for publication. 

My thanks are also due to the Daily Telegraph for 
allowing me to reproduce articles which originally appeared 
in its columns. 

Since the last chapter was in print the revolt of the Young 
Turkish party against Kiamil’s Government, because of its 
decision to surrender Adrianople to the Bulgarians — fore- 
shadowed in the last chapter — has actually taken place, and 
Nazim Pasha, the late Minister of War, and Commander-in- 
Chief of the Army, has been assassinated. 

Whether the Young Turks will endeavour to carry on 
the war only the future can show, but all the arguments set 
forth in the concluding chapter against such a course of 
action still hold good, and a revolution in Constantinople in 
no wise alters the strategical and financial objections to a 
renewal of the campaign. Turkey’s European Provinces 
and the fortress of Adrianople are irrevocably lost, and any 
effort to regain them can only lead to further disasters. 

E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT. 

London : January 26ih 3 1913. 
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CHAPTER I 


WAITING FOR THE WAR 

I had just returned from the great French manoeuvres in 
Touraine when the outlook in the Balkans became threaten- 
ing. There I had followed the operations of live Army 
Corps, and had seen them handled with machine-like pre- 
cision, controlled, fed, and concentrated with such ease that 
war was made to appear a ridiculously easy game. Over- 
head seventy aeroplanes, assisted by dirigibles, kept the 
opposing commanders-in-chief fully informed from hour 
to hour — one might almost say from minute to minute — of 
every fresh disposition of the enemy’s forces, until many 
eminent critics declared that anything in the nature of 
grand strategy or of a surprise was eliminated from war for 
ever, and that the battles of the future would be won by the 
side which could concentrate the greatest number of troops at 
a given point and strike home first. “ The age..” they declared, 
“of the great general is gone; battles will now be lost 
or won by the station-masters along the main lines of com- 
munication to the front.” 

There is doubtless a great deal of truth in this. Never- 
theless we were reminded that surprises might still occur 
by an incident on the last day of the first period of the 
manoeuvres, when General Marion, the commander-in-chief 
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of the Army of the East, together with the whole of his 
staff, and his Corps Artillery, were captured during the battle 
fought round Craon by two brigades of Blue Cavalry under 
the command of General Dubois. This incident showed that 
mistakes will happen even in the most highly organised and 
scientific armies, and that there is still scope for the in- 
dividual brain of a commander to seize the psychological 
moment and change the fortunes of the day by a brilliant 
coup de main. To outward observation the five French 
Army Corps in Touraine were manoeuvred with consum- 
mate ease, yet the machinery which guided and controlled 
them was of an extremely delicate construction, and, 
should a hitch have occurred anywhere, the whole complex 
organisation was liable to be thrown out of gear. 

I recall how often it was remarked by critics how hopeless 
a modern army would be unless its organisation were perfect ; 
how it would flounder about, its units without cohesion and 
hopelessly intermixed ; its supply trains gone astray, and how 
finally it would blunder up against the enemy’s position 
without having any definite objective to attack, its weight of 
numbers entirely lost by lack of co-operation. Little did I 
think at the time, that within a month I would find myself 
with just such an army, and take part in the most crushing 
defeat of modern times. 

On Monday, September 30th, I returned to London from 
a visit to the country to find urgent messages from Mr. 
Harry Lawson to come down to the office of the Daily 
Telegraph immediately. I went there and was instructed 
to hold myself in readiness to start at a moment’s notice for 
Constantinople to join the Turkish Army in the event of 
war breaking out in the Balkans. I will not relate in detail 
here the contradictory rumours of peace and war, which 
kept the whole civilised world in a ferment of hopes and 
fears for the next fortnight, before little Montenegro finally 
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threw down the gauntlet and commenced the Twentieth 
Century crusade against the Turk without waiting for 
her allies. On Tuesday, October 1st, I spent most of the 
day at the Daily Telegraph office waiting for the latest news 
from the Near East and hesitating whether to commence 
my preparations or to wait just one day longer in case 
events should take a favourable turn. On Wednesday, 
October 2nd, I received an express letter telling me to come 
down to the office without a moment’s delay and on 
arriving there I was informed by Mr. Le Sage, the 
Managing Editor, that I must start that very night for 
Constantinople, as the prospects of preserving peace now 
seemed hopeless. 

These days, and I have known many in my time, when 
one has to rush off to a far distant land at a moment’s 
notice, pass in a whirl of things remembered and things 
forgotten. You seem to crowd into twelve hours the 
concentrated efforts of a week, and then, when you are 
finally seated in the train and hope to obtain a few hours for 
calm reflection, you invariably find you have forgotten to do 
many of the most important things you had thought of 
earlier in the day, and have also left behind numberless 
articles which you imagine will be of supreme importance to 
you at the front. 

At five that afternoon 1 happened to meet my brother 
Seabury, and said to him, “ I am off at nine to-night for 
Constantinople.” He replied, “I wish I were going too.” 
I said, “ Why don’t you come ? It may be worth your 
while; once you. are on the spot I am sure I could get 
you a job with some paper, although you have not had 
any previous experience, or in any case L am sure to 
need an assistant and you might be very useful.” For 
some time he hesitated, but finally made up his mind to 
eome with tfie and rushed off to pack a few clothes. He 
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would never have hesitated, had he known the dramatic 
events which were in store for us both before the month 
had expired. 

At nine p.m. on Wednesday, October 2nd, we left 
Charing Cross for Paris and spent the following day there. 
We learnt from Cook’s that the line to Constantinople via 
Sofia had been taken over by the Bulgarian Military 
Authorities, and that the last Orient Express had passed 
through the day before. We had, therefore, to travel 
out to Constantinople via Constanza, in Roumania, passing 
through Vienna and Bucharest, and from Constanza to 
take the steamer to Constantinople. We found every seat 
in the Orient Express booked as far as Vienna, and were 
obliged to take an intermediate train as far as the Austrian 
capital. 

As we had a few hours to spare in Paris, we went to 
call on M. Normand, the editor of The Illustration., for 
whose paper I had written an article the year before on the 
“ Massacre in the Oasis ” on my return from the Italian 
campaign in Tripoli. M. Normand, a handsome black- 
bearded man with a clever, alert, humorous face, received us 
in his office, which was superbly decorated in the style of 
Louis Quinze and looked less like the dreaded editorial lair 
than a lady’s boudoir. He greeted us with great polite- 
ness saying, “M. Ashmead-Bartlett, je suis enehante de 
vous revoir, bien que votre article sur les atrocites Italiennes 
en Tripolitaine nous ait perdu six cents abonnes en Itaiie, 
et qu’onait meme brufe T Illustration sur les places publiques, 
Mais, M. Bartlett,” the editor went on with a serious air, 
“ il y a encore pire — le Saint Siege a mis V Illustration sur 
l’lndex.” He ended up with a magnificent gesture ex- 
pressive of mingled horror and amusement. 

At five o’clock we left Paris for Vienna. As we had no 
time to complete our packing in a scientific manner, we had 
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with us in the carriage a miscellaneous collection of bags 
and packages, including a tent in a canvas bag and a saddle 
wrapped up in a sack. Our belongings completely filled up 
a first-class compartment, rendering it impossible for any 
other would-be passengers to enter. All went well as long 
as we were in France, the officials being prescient of the 
pourboire which was certain to arise from the chaos 
around us. 

The situation, however, changed for the worse as soon 
as we crossed the German frontier. A horde of fat but 
alert-looking officials gathered in the doorway, contem- 
plating with mingled suspicion and horror the amount of our 
hand baggage, which included a typewriter, a suit-case, a 
hat-bag, a Gladstone bag, a rug-strap and a dispatch box, as 
well as the saddle and tent. “ Mein Gott, how many pas- 
sengers are there for all this baggage ? ” asked one of them. 
W e replied, “ Two.” “ Is such a thing possible ? ” he faltered. 
Then, after a few minutes’ conversation with his companion, 
his face lighted up and he said, “ Have you the first class ? ” 
We realised we were objects of intense suspicion. The 
flaxen-haired, vicious-looking conductor gazed in anticipated 
triumph at the disreputable-looking packages containing our 
tent and saddle. He was sure that such travellers could only 
have second-class tickets, and when we proved the contrary 
he was keenly disappointed. Then, after another guttural 
conversation with his companions, he asked, “ Are you 
Englishmen ? ” “ Yes,” we replied. A look of under- 
standing brightened up their heavy Teutonic faces. Later 
on another conductor came and eyed the tent and saddle 
with suspicion. “ You should not bring meat with you into 
a first-class compartment,” he said. “ Meat ? ” we answered, 
in astonishment. “ Yes,” he answered, “have you not got a 
ham in that sack ? ” 

On Friday, October 4th, we reached Vienna, where we 
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were obliged to break our journey, as the train for Constanza 
did not leave until the following evening. We stopped at 
the Bristol Hotel, and found several well-known war cor- 
respondents already there, likewise bent on reaching 
Constantinople. I was delighted to find amongst others my 
old friends Lionel James, of The Times, and M. H. Donohoe, 
of the Daily Chronicle. It is always pleasant to know you 
are going to campaign amongst friends, even though you 
know them to be the keenest of competitors, who will keep 
you on the qui vive from start to finish, unless you wish 
to find your best endeavours ever anticipated by the coups 
of these highly trained and skilful colleagues. 

We spent Saturday seeing the sights of the town, and in 
the afternoon my brother and myself visited the battlefield of 
Aspern-Essling on the other side of the Danube. At five 
o’clock we entered the Orient Express for Constanza. On the 
train we met Reshid Pasha, who was returning from conduct- 
ing the peace negotiations with the Italians at Ouchy. Poor 
Turkey ! Here was her representative returning from what 
proved to be a successful mission of peace, only to find his 
country on the brink of war with four other nations. He 
was accompanied by Colonel Aziz, who had been Military 
Attache in Washington, and who had also accompanied the 
British Army during the South African War. He told me 
he was on his way to join his regiment at Mustafa Pasha, on 
the Bulgarian Frontier, and that he regarded war as certain. 

We reached Constantinople on Monday, October 7th. 
The last time I had visited this picturesque blot on the face 
of Europe, was fourteen years before, at the time of the 
Greco-Turkish war, when Abdul Hamid still reigned 
supreme, and all one knew of the Young Turks was the 
sinister fact that from time to time their bodies were found 
floating in the Bosphorus, being carried slowly by the tide 
out towards the Sea of Marmora. 
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I had heard so much of the Young Turks and the miracles 
they were going to accomplish once the country had obtained 
a Constitution that I hardly expected to recognise Constanti- 
nople, but to find it a city transformed. I found nothing 
changed except that the dogs had gone, although, by the way, 
a fresh generation of these noisy pests is already springing up. 
Constantinople remains to-day the city of many colours and 
of decay ; the city which nature designed to be a paradise 
on earth and which man has transformed into a cesspool of 
vice, decay, and blood; a city which from the waters of 
the Bosphorus looks like a dream of marble hanging on the 
slopes of purple hills, and which on closer inspection turns 
out to be a hopeless jumble of tumble-down houses with 
gangrened and mouldering walls, built along the sides of 
badly-paved, precipitous streets, down which tired horses 
glide and stumble, with here and there some beautiful 
marble mosque rising above the gaudy rubbish-heap of an 
out- worn faith. The Turks have done nothing constructive to 
beautify the city since their inruption in 1453. They have 
merely added minarets to the old Byzantine churches, or 
erected mosques in garish imitations of the Greek buildings. 
For the rest, they have allowed the city to fall into hopeless 
decay. 

W e were delayed at the Customs House by an official who 
insisted that our tent in its canvas case was the envelope of 
a dirigible balloon. It was only by a liberal donation of 
backsheesh that we convinced him of the innocent nature of 
our baggage. 

We found the wildest rumours floating about the city. 
Everyone held different opinions and had a different tale to 
tell on the prospects of peace or war. Some declared war 
to be absolutely certain and others were equally confident 
that peace was assured. At the Pera Palace Hotel we 
found a motley collection of war correspondents of all 
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nations, who, like vultures, had gathered in anticipation of 
the horrid feast of death. 

In official and diplomatic circles the opinion prevailed that 
peace was assured because the Turkish Cabinet had agreed 
to apply the Law of 1880 to Macedonia. This concession, 
combined with the efforts of the Powers to bring pressure 
on Bulgaria and Servia to preserve peace, caused a highly 
optimistic tone to prevail in Constantinople on the day of 
our arrival, and until we got in touch with the true facts of 
the position it really seemed as if our journey to the Near 
East would be in vain. However, on visiting Sir Gerard 
Lowther I found that he was far from sharing the general 
optimism and regarded the situation as extremely grave. 
His views were confirmed and amplified by Count Leon 
Ostrorog, the Special Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph 
in Constantinople, who was always better informed on the 
true situation than anyone else. 

Europe had up to this time quite failed to grasp the tx-ue 
significance of the Balkan League. It had been built up by 
years of patient endeavour with the proclaimed object of 
obtaining the freedom of Macedonia, but with the real 
intention of proclaiming a twentieth century crusade and 
of driving the Turks once and for all out of Europe. The 
only hope for Turkey lay in the jealousies of the Great 
Powers, and especially in the much-vaunted, but now dis- 
credited, friendship of Germany, which, the Turkish Govern- 
ment hoped, would postpone the blow until a more favour- 
able season, if it could not permanently prevent it. To this 
hope Turkey clung, until in the end the demands of the 
Coalition left no alternative but war. 

Immediately on arrival in Constantinople we began to 
experience the difficulty of getting at the truth of anything. 
The Press is not allowed to publish any news of importance 
without official sanction, but nevertheless the most intimate 
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Cabinet secrets are common property within a few hours. 
No one seems capable of keeping a secret, and all news 
filtering from mouth to mouth in the coffee-houses and 
mosques becomes hopelessly garbled and distorted, with the 
result that in the course of a few hours a score of people will 
tell you different stories of events which have obviously 
originally emanated from the same source. 

For two days we wandered around Constantinople en- 
deavouring to get in touch with the true situation, so as to 
find out whether it was worth while going to all the trouble 
and expense of making preparations to take the field. On 
the second day Count Ostrorog invited my brother and 
myself to lunch, and finally removed all doubts in our 
minds. Count Ostrorog had all along unhesitatingly 
preached the certainty of war in his despatches to the 
Daily Telegi'aph. He was on intimate terms with everyone 
in the diplomatic and official world ; he possesses a sound 
knowledge of the Turkish character, history and politics, 
and always had access to the Sublime Porte. He was at 
one time legal adviser to the Young Turks and to the 
Committee of “Union and Progress,” and has had much 
practical experience of the difficulties of attempting to graft 
modern civilisation on to a Mahommedan community 
without infringing the sacred code of Islam. 

At lunch Count Ostrorog told us that there was a rumour 
that the Montenegrin Minister had asked for his passports and 
was about to leave Constantinople. In the middle of lunch 
the Count’s secretary, M. Pech, arrived and confirmed the 
report. The surprise of everyone in Constantinople was 
intense when it became known that Montenegro, the smallest 
and weakest State of the Coalition, the “ opera bouffe ” State 
of the Balkans, had thrown down the gauntlet and declared 
war. On hearing this all-important piece of news, I lost no 
time in visiting the War Office, known in Turkish as the 
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Seraskerat, in the hope of seeing Nazim Pasha, the Minister 
of War, as I wished to find out what facilities would be given 
to war correspondents to carry on their work at the front. 

Great excitement prevailed in the streets of Stamboul 
through which we had to pass on our way to the 
War Office. Military preparations were being hastily 
pressed forward. The narrow, filthy, cobbled streets were 
crowded with Turks, reading the little sheets issued by 
the Ottoman Agency, announcing the outbreak of war 
with Montenegro. There were young Turks dressed in 
the latest European fashion, with little save the red fez 
to denote that they were children of the Prophet ; old men 
in gaudy turbans and coloured robes sitting cross-legged in 
front of their tumble-down shops ; wild-looking individuals 
from Turkestan in long smocks embroidered with gorgeous 
flowers ; negroes with their happy, smiling faces, to whom 
war made apparently not the smallest difference ; here and 
there veiled Turkish ladies in black satin dresses and shoes 
from the Rue de la Paix ; fat Jewesses and crowds of peaceful- 
looking peasants from Anatolia who had come to the capital 
out of curiosity, or who were obeying the summons of the 
mobilisation. Many of them had brought their sheep and 
their turkeys or their oxen with them, hoping to do a good 
“ deal ” before leaving for the front. Sometimes the crowd 
would be ruthlessly pushed aside to make room for detach- 
ments of fully accoutred Turkish infantry marching to the 
station to entrain for the front. 

On reaching the War Office we found large numbers 
of troops being drilled and equipped in the great court- 
yard in front of the building, while a band was playing 
Turkish military airs to stir up the patriotism of numbers 
of recruits and reservists who were endeavouring to master 
the intricacies of the Mauser rifle, which large numbers 
had never seen or handled before. The courtyard in 
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front of the Seraskerat was a great centre of attraction for 
the people of Constantinople, who spent the day gazing 
in wonder and admiration at the splendidly-equipped 
battalions as they were in turn marched off to the station 
to entrain to join the army of Thrace, which was now 
being formed between Adrianople and Kirk Kilisse. We 
were unable to see Nazim Pasha, the Minister of War, on this 
visit, but my brother and I here made the acquaintance for the 
first time of Colonel Izzet Bey, who was destined to play a 
very important role in our lives, as he was placed in charge of 
all the war correspondents and military attaches. We hoped 
to learn much valuable information from Izzet, but quickly 
found that he expected us to keep him informed of what was 
happening. He started by asking us whether we had heard 
any news of a declaration of war by Bulgaria, Servia, and 
Greece. I very soon learned to know also that it was 
utterly useless to hope for any reliable information from the 
War Office, as Colonel Izzet did little to assist the corre- 
spondents except to invent a daily victoiy for the Turks. 
The information which he gave us regarding the movements 
of troops and the concentration of the various army corps 
was generally fabulous, and consisted of what the army 
should have done rather than what it actually did. This 
mania for dissimulation and for keeping up false pretences 
when the truth must eventually leak out is a marked charac- 
teristic of Turkish officialdom. 


CHAPTER II 


SCENES IN CONSTANTINOPLE 

On the following morning my brother and myself accom- 
panied Count Ostrorog to the Sublime Porte to visit Ghazi 
Moukhtar Pasha, the Grand Vizier. The Sublime Porte is 
sublime only in name, being an unpretentious, dilapidated 
and rather dirty square building, while the paving stones 
in the courtyard have subsided in many places, allowing the 
water to accumulate in pools. A number of troops were 
concentrated in the courtyard to cope with a possible 
outbreak, as disturbances had been freely threatened unless 
the Government showed a firm front to the demands of the 
Balkan States. 

We were received on every hand with the greatest cour- 
tesy and politeness, the Turk being by instinct the first 
gentleman in Europe. But, on the other hand, we were 
kept waiting nearly three hours before the Grand Vizier 
arrived at his office from his country seat, it being typical 
of Turkish methods that he should arrive at two o’clock 
at his office, when Islam was on the verge of one of 
the greatest crises in its history. W e waited in the room 
of Ghazi Moukhtar’s Chef de Cabinet, a handsome and 
very smartly dressed young Spanish Jew. The room was 
thronged all the time with an anxious crowd of deputies, 
journalists and the like. They discussed the situation from 
a variety of standpoints, all their arguments leading by 
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devious routes to the certainty of war. Presently an old 
man, an ex-deputy, came up, and bid Ostrorog farewell, 
saying that together with his two sons he had volunteered 
for service in the army and that all three were leaving for 
the front that afternoon. At length, about two o’clock, the 
Grand Vizier drove up. 

Ghazi Moukhtar, the celebrated defender of Kars in the 
Russian War of 1878, is a splendid specimen of the old 
type of Turk, and showed but few traces of his ninety 
years. On the other hand, it was easy to see that a man 
of such advanced years must be lacking in that vigour of 
mind and quickness of decision necessary to cope with the 
tangled and troubled situation in which the Ottoman 
Empire Was placed. Ghazi Moukhtar has been nicknamed 
the MacMahon of Anatolia, and this title well describes 
him. He is a simple, honest soldier, possessing none of 
the brains or finesse or far-seeing ability so necessary in 
the statesman who hopes to guide his country successfully 
through troubled waters. The Ghazi is very plain and blunt 
in his speech, and did not hesitate freely to express his 
views before Europeans who could at once make them 
public. The Ghazi’s colleagues in the Ministry knew 
his proclivities for free speech, which had frequently 
landed them in trouble before, and finally they had induced 
him to promise never to grant any further interviews, but on 
this occasion, having escaped from his chaperons, he quickly 
forgot his promise and indulged in a torrent of opinions. 
He spoke French slowly and distinctly, but seemed to have 
some difficulty in grasping what was said to him. 

I asked him what the attitude of the Government would be 
now it had consented to apply the Law of 1880 to Macedonia. 
He replied, “ Turkey has reached the limit of her concessions 
in Macedonia, and nothing but war remains unless Bulgaria 
and Servia consent to demobilise.” I told him I had been 
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with the Italian Army in Tripoli and had been responsible 
for exposing the massacre in the Oasis. This seemed to 
please him very much. Then the tactful Count Ostrorog, 
who always knows how to say the right thing at the right 
moment, referred to his glorious defence of Kars against the 
Russians which had earned for him the title of Ghazi, which 
means, “ the man who has defeated Unbelievers,” and 
expressed the hope that he would again take the field in 
command of the Turkish armies. The old warrior was 
delighted at this piece of obvious flattery, and the recollection 
of his former glories coming into his eyes, he replied, “ I 
often think of it and long to be in the saddle at the head of 
my troops, but I am old and infirm.” “ But Highness, one 
could never take you for an old man,” the diplomatic Count 
Ostrorog replied, “ you are surely not so old as F ouad Pasha, 
who commands the cavalry.” “ Ah, my friend,” the old man 
replied, “ I was a marshal when Fouad was only a colonel.” 

Ghazi Moukhtar has all the charming simplicity of the 
peasant. His face is full and of a healthy colour ; his beard 
thick and white. Save for a slight palsy and hesitation in 
his speech, one would never suspect his age. 

Afterwards we touched on the question of Montenegro’s 
declaration of war, and he expressed himself as totally 
mystified by the attitude of the little mountain State in 
precipitating the struggle. “ Why has Montenegro declared 
war on us, apparently without consulting her allies?” he 
said. “1 always thought that Montenegro worshipped 
Russia as a god, and that a single word from the Russian 
Government, which professes to be so sincerely anxious to 
preserve peace, would have held the Montenegrins in 
check.” 

The old warrior made no further comment, but his 
remarks showed clearly the intense and very natural 
suspicion with which the pacific efforts of* Russia and 
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Austria were regarded by the Turks. Poor old Ghazi 
Moukhtar only remained Grand Vizier for a few weeks 
longer. The defeat of Lule Burgas discredited his Ministry, 
and he was obliged to resign to make room for Kiamil 
Pasha, who was supposed to be an Anglophil. 

At this time there was ample evidence in Pera and 
Stamboul of the activity with which preparations for war 
were being pushed forward. Regiments of Turkish infantry 
were being constantly marched through the streets to 
entrain for the front at the Cirkedge railway station in 
Stamboul. Most of the men were Redifs, and had been 
hastily called up from all parts of the empire. Physically 
they could hardly have been bettered. Tall, strong, 
deep-chested, and accustomed to hardships and to a meagre 
diet from earliest childhood, they were defenders of which 
any nation might have been proud. They showed but little 
trace of enthusiasm, marching through the streets with dull, 
expressionless faces, more like animals than men. 

Reservists were arriving from Anatolia at the rate of seven 
thousand a day, and were immediately marched off to the 
various barracks to receive their uniforms and equipment. 
These peasants were intensely picturesque. They were dressed 
for the most part in bright-coloured cotton shirts and ragged 
trousers, with coloured turbans wound round their heads. 
Many arrived in Constantinople barefooted, and strongly 
resented having to wear military boots. As they were quite 
unaccustomed to foot-gear their feet speedily became sore, 
and two weeks later, during the retreat from Lule Burgas, 
it was a very common sight to see men deliberately throw 
away their boots in order to facilitate their escape from the 
stricken field. 

Although the conscription had only called for men between 
the ages of twenty and forty-five, there were many above and 
below this age who had volunteered to serve with the army. 
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The hard lives of the peasantry in Anatolia cause men to 
age rapidly, and thus a great many of these reservists had 
an appearance of extreme age and venerability, and looked 
as if they ought to be on their way to collect old age pensions 
rather than to shoulder a Mauser rifle. These reservists 
seemed extremely cheerful and full of fight until they 
reached the barracks, but the finished article turned out 
there seemed to lose most of his patriotism and enthusiasm 
for the war. 

I suppose a few nights in crowded quarters with barrack 
fare, and a few days spent in long hours of drill, carrying 
heavy packs on the back, caused these simple Anatolians to 
take a different view of the struggle. Possibly also for the 
first time the awful state of confusion which prevailed every- 
where was brought home to them, and they began to have 
serious misgivings as to the outcome of the war. 

The recruits and reservists, as soon as they arrived in Con- 
stantinople, were marched to the barracks. The men formed 
up in double file or in fours, and, holding each other’s hands, 
marched through Pera and Stamboul to the music of 
primitive flutes and diminutive violins, played by the 
shepherds among them, whilst the others chanted monoto- 
nous refrains. From time to time the music would stop and 
the whole group would utter a deep-tliroated cheer. 

In the mosque of St. Sofia we saw numbers of these Redifs, 
who had obtained an afternoon’s leave after receiving their 
uniforms and kits, gazing in wonder and awe at this miracle 
of marble and mosaic and at the golden dove above them, 
before kneeling in silent prayer to Allah. It was an object 
lesson to watch the sublime faith which these innocent 
victims of oppression had in the justice of their cause and in 
the certainty of their victory. How few realised that within 
three weeks nearly all would be dead or back at the lines of 
Chataldja, and that St. Sofia would have been turned into a 
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vast hospital for the wounded or for the countless victims of 
cholera ! 

The Turkish Government, having little or no money to 
spend on the war, adopted the very simple expedient of 
commandeering anything it might require for the service of 
the army. Receipts were given for horses and carts, the 
money to be paid after the war in the event of the property 
not being returned to its rightful owners. R o one had the 
slightest faith in the ability or even in the intention of the 
Government to meet its liabilities, and there was a rush of all 
cab owners or horse dealers in Constantinople to sell their 
animals to Europeans, before they could be commandeered by 
the agents of the Government. Thus, excellent horses could 
be obtained at about half their usual price, the attraction of 
cash down in the place of a Government receipt proving 
irresistible. 

The veterinary surgeons hired by the Government to 
pass horses as fit for service made large fortunes in bribes, 
and many a horse owner saved his animal by a timely gift of 
a couple of sovereigns to the veterinary surgeon, who would at 
once pronounce it as lame or permanently unfit for service. 
I know of one man who made £1000 in this way alone. 

The first to be taken were the tram horses which were 
required for the use of the artillery, after which the cab 
horses were gradually snatched up. In consequence, only 
the most wretched old screws were left to drag one about 
Constantinople, and as the insatiable maw of war gradually 
made fresh demands, these also were commandeered, and 
very frequently one would see a two-horse carriage being 
dragged along by a single animal which would not have 
fetched two pounds as sausage meat in normal times. 

On the way back from the Sublime Porte, where we had 
visited the Grand Vizier, our carriage was stopped in order 
that the two fitie Arab horses which dragged it might be noted 
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by the military authorities. This was probably the last drive 
they ever took through the streets of Pera, as few of the horses 
survived the hardships of the campaign in the cold table- 
lands of Thrace. They were too light for the heavy Turkish 
cavalrymen or for the heavy transport wagons, even if 
proper care had been taken of them. But in the care of 
their horses, as in everything else, the Turks showed lament- 
able negligence. The horses seldom, if ever, received 
sufficient food, and their saddles fitted so badly and were 
kept on for such long periods that they developed huge 
festering sores, until, finally, at the end of their powers of 
endurance, they dropped by the roadside to die of hunger 
and exposure. 

Toward the end of the mobilisation in Constantinople 
the city was almost without wheeled transport. Only the 
horses of the ambassadors and a few old screws remained 
in the streets. A few days later the Government decided to 
seize the horses of all foreigners resident in the city, with 
the exception of those belonging to ambassadors and 
bankers, the exemption of the latter being delightfully sig- 
nificant of the empty state of the Treasury. We encountered 
great difficulty in buying horses to take us to the front. 
Such animals as remained were leading much the same 
existence as the Huguenots after St. Bartholomew’s Eve. 
They were hidden away in obscure streets, behind locked 
doors, in stables to which admittance could only be obtained 
by knocking the requisite number of times. Then the bolt 
would be stealthily withdrawn a few inches, a head would 
look out to see if you were a friendly cash-down purchaser 
or a vile confiscatory soldier, who would not only take the 
horse in return for a worthless bit of paper, but also the 
harness and cart and any fodder which happened to be in 
the stable. 

As the days passed and the male population was 
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Nogi and Abdullah, our two Saddle Horses, with Hadji, the 
Albanian Groom. 
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gradually drafted to the army, Stamboul grew more and 
more to resemble a city which had been swept by a great 
pestilence. The shops and booths wei*e almost deserted and 
the contents were being disposed of by boys in their teens 
or by old men too worn out for service in the field. None 
but old men were to be seen in the shadowy bazaars, where 
beneath vaulted Byzantine arches they sat cross-legged all 
day before a jumble of carpets from Aleppo, silks from 
Damascus, gold-work, jewels, silver, and shoddy trifles from 
Birmingham and Manchester. Almost the entire able- 
bodied male population had been swept northwards by the 
tide of war, leaving their homes, their families and their 
countless petty trades to take care of themselves. Six- 
Waiter Scott’s words describe the state of Stamboul, and 
indeed of every hamlet in Turkey, better than any words of 
mine can do : — 

“ For naught, he said, was in his halls 
But ancient armour on the walls, 

And aged chargers in the stalls, 

And women, priests and grey-haired men, 

The rest were all in Twisel glen.” 

Throughout the whole of European Turkey and Anatolia 
the men had been called to the front. Every village, town 
and hamlet had sent its tale of men. W ar is an insatiable 
maw which gathers to its cruel feast whole provinces at a 
time. The normal life of the nation must be carried on by 
old men and women and beardless youths, whose turn is 
likely to come at any moment. The loss in wealth which 
this represents to a community is far greater than the 
amount of money consumed by the war. The sacrifices 
demanded of Turkey in this most fateful winter in her 
chequered history are horrible to contemplate. The suffering 
and poverty in many a home in Asia Minor will only be 
known to tKe sufferers themselves — who will bear them 
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without a murmur — and to the bread- winner, if by chance he 
survive the struggle and return to his native village the 
richer only in glory and in his hopes of eternal salvation. 

From the very day the first shot was fired by Montenegro 
the Turks began to disseminate false news of purely 
imaginative victories. They were published broadcast in 
their local Press and by the Ottoman Agency, an institution 
which works hand in glove with the Government. I myself, 
and many of my colleagues who knew little of Turkey or of 
the Turkish character, were taken in at the start, because we 
never believed that a reputable Government would adopt such 
childish measures to conceal its reverses. 

Yet officers, including Colonel Izzet, who, I really think, 
himself believed some of the stories he told us, were 
instructed to send news to Europe which did not contain 
a single element of truth. The first night he came to dine 
with us at the hotel he gave us the news of the fighting on 
the Montenegrin frontier. “ The Montenegrins,” he said, 
“have crossed the Turkish frontier, capturing several villages 
and massacring the inhabitants without distinction of race 
or creed, sparing neither old men, women nor children. 
Afterwards three battalions of Turkish infantry advanced 
and defeated the Montenegrins, driving them back across 
the frontier.” “ But,” I asked, “ if we telegraph this news, 
will the censor pass it?” “Yes, he will pass it all right,” 
replied Colonel Izzet. “ Will he pass the part about the 
massacres?” “Yes,” came the prompt response, “I can 
assure you he will pass the massacres.” We could hardly 
restrain our laughter. 

The above is typical of the methods of the official 
Turkish Press Bureau. We were repeatedly officially 
informed by the Headquarters Staff, as the above example 
shows, of successes gained by the Turkish troops on the 
Montenegrin frontier, and were given the names of towns 
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and villages taken from the enemy. Yet, when the English 
papers reached Constantinople a few days later, and we read 
for the first time the Montenegrin reports of the engage- 
ments, we found that they claimed the victory and the 
possession of the same towns and villages, with the not 
inconsiderable addition of more than three thousand Turkish 
prisoners. When the war became general we heard equally 
divergent reports from the Servian, Bulgarian and Greek 
frontiers, until the task of the wretched war correspondent 
became hopelessly bewildering as long as he remained in 
Constantinople. It was not until we started for the front, 
and could see for ourselves, that the veil fell from our eyes 
and the naked truth stood revealed in all its dramatic 
intensity. 

The Turks, following the unfortunate precedent of 
the Turco-Italian War, embarked on a vast campaign of 
make-believe, in order to throw dust in the eyes of the 
public, and would in no circumstances admit a reverse 
until the truth became so obvious that it could no longer be 
concealed. This is both a foolish and a short-sighted policy. 
Sooner or later the truth always comes out, and as the 
Government had systematically announced decisive victories, 
the ultimate revelations were all the harder for the public to 
bear. In addition, this campaign of lies effectually alienated 
the sympathy of most of the correspondents who had 
arrived in Constanza pronounced Turcophils. 
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THE EFFORTS OF DIPLOMACY 

Although the war was certain from the very first, dull- 
witted, heavy-footed diplomacy went on playing its hollow 
farce right up to the moment when the first sound of the 
cannon brought down the fragile edifice of pretence and 
conceits about the ears of the diplomats like a pack of cards. 

On Sunday, October 6th, the Sublime Porte, anticipating 
that the Powers would bring pressure to bear on Turkey for 
the enforcement of the reforms in Macedonia, announced 
that it was prepared to enforce the Law of the Vilayets of 
1880, which the Sultan Abdul Hamid had refused to ratify. 
The news of this became public on Monday, the day we 
arrived, and in consequence superficial observers imagined 
that peace would be preserved. But the Turk had been 
promising reforms in Macedonia for nearly a century without 
any practical betterment of the lot of that unfortunate 
province. It was unlikely, therefore, that the Balkan 
Coalition, which had been preparing for the war to save 
their co-religionists in Macedonia for more than twenty years, 
would withdraw at the eleventh hour and declare themselves 
satisfied with a hollow promise, which had so often been 
made and so often broken in the past. 

On the same day the Powers agreed to M. Poincare’s 
proposals that they should unite to bring pressure to bear in 

the Balkan capitals in the interests of peace. This was 
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done quite seriously three weeks after the Balkan States 
had begun mobilising with the avowed object of driving 
Turkey out of Macedonia. Russia and Austria, as the 
Powers most directly interested, were to make joint demands 
at Sofia, Belgrade, and Athens, while the Powers were to 
present a collective Note to the Porte demanding the 
practical fulfilment of Article 23 of the Treaty of Berlin. 
Russia and Austria were to make their demands on Tuesday, 
October 8th. By a strange coincidence, on the morning of 
that day, before the Ambassadors had had time to present 
their Note, Montenegro, the smallest of the Leaguers, 
declared war on Turkey. Now, Montenegro has always 
been guided in her actions by Russia, and Russia has 
provided her with both money and arms. Yet on the very 
day that Russia was presenting a Note in the interests of 
peace to the Balkan Allies, little Montenegro declares war. 

A general war might surely now have been regarded by 
European statesmen as inevitable, but still diplomacy con- 
tinued its policy of pretence, and the next step was the 
presentation of the Austrian and Russian Notes to the 
Balkan Allies, a few hours after the news of Montenegro’s 
action had come to hand. The Notes formulated the 
following demands : — 

(1) That the Powers will energetically reprove all 
measures tending to bring about a rupture of peace. 

(2) That, taking as their basis Article 23 of the Treaty of 
Berlin, they, the Powers, will take in hand the realisation 
of the reforms in the administration of Turkey in Europe, 
it being understood that the reforms will not infringe the 
sovereignty of the Sultan or the territorial integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire. 

(3) That should war nevertheless break out, the Powers 
will not permit at the end of the conflict any modification 
of the territorial status quo in European Turkey. 
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This sounded very virtuous and to the point, and must 
have soothed the amour pj'Opre of the statesmen who 
drew it up. Unfortunately, it was presented three weeks 
after the mobilisation had begun and when the angry armies 
were already facing one another on the borders. Also the 
statesmen of Sofia and Belgrade were sufficiently astute to 
know that the Powers were far too busy quarrelling amongst 
themselves to take any effective collective action. Had not 
Montenegro already crossed the Rubicon and defied the 
Concert of Europe, which in spite of the frantic efforts of its 
conductor Poincare was already playing hopelessly out of 
tune ? 

As a matter of sober fact, although unknown to European 
statesmen at the time, the Balkan question had passed 
entirely beyond the powers of diplomacy to influence the 
issue one way or the other once the mandate had gone forth 
for the forces of the Coalition to mobilise. All the well- 
meant effoi’ts of Europe to preserve peace, although out- 
wardly accepted with good grace and fervent thanks by the 
prospective combatants, who were determined to preserve 
all the etiquette and outward formula of diplomacy until the 
first shot was fired, were being secretly laughed at by the 
military authorities of all five interested parties, who were in 
entire control of the situation and determined to make Avar 
just as soon as their military preparations were complete and 
at that psychological moment when they could strike with 
most advantage. 

In Europe the idea was generally held, and diplomacy 
seems to have accepted it as well, that the real issue at 
stake was the question of Macedonia. This was an entirely 
erroneous outlook. The Macedonia question has been 
going on for thirty-two years and will probably continue for 
a good many more before it is finally settled. Macedonia 
was merely the preliminary dry bone, over winch the dogs 
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of war were quarrelling, in order to obtain an excuse to 
reach the rich meat which lies behind. The struggle had 
been working up for years and nothing could settle it 
except the arbitrament of arms. The issue at stake was a 
national one and was regarded as such not only by the 
Turks, but by the Slavs. It was the final effort to drive 
the Turk out of Europe across the Hellespont, into Asia. 
That is how the Turks read the situation and that is why 
they were determined to fight the matter out once and for 
all, even though they had been caught at a great military 
disadvantage. 

There were many who believed up to the last moment 
that there would be no war, because neither Turkey nor the 
Balkan States would dare disobey the mandate of the Powers 
that they must not fight, and that even if they did so none 
of the combatants would be allowed to reap any rewards 
either territorial or pecuniary from their victory. This last 
threat, however, hit both ways, because if the victors are to 
gain no material laurels, the losers cannot suffer any loss. 
But in reality the beseechings and threats of the Powers 
carried very little weight with the Turks or with the Balkan 
States. Both knew perfectly well that throughout the 
negotiations Europe had been hopelessly divided, and that 
concerted action to preserve peace had been brought about 
only with the utmost difficulty, in spite of the repeated 
declarations of Foreign Ministers that all the Powers were 
in complete accord. 

For instance, over the question of the guarantees, every 
Turk thoroughly believed, whether it was true or not, that 
Sir Edward Grey only consented to bring pressure to bear 
on Turkey with the utmost reluctance and as a very last 
resource. Thus the collective Note was still-born before it 
was delivered. The Turkish Government, and also the 
Allies, knew perfectly well that, however much the Powers 
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might threaten and back up their threats with a united 
protest, the moment the first shot was fired the collectiveness 
of Europe would at once evaporate into thin air, and that an 
entirely new diplomatic situation would be created, over 
which the Powers would be hopelessly at loggerheads and 
unlikely ever to agree, so that there would still be an 
excellent chance of the victor reaping material as well as 
moral rewards from the war. 

All the good offices of Europe were brought to naught 
by the mistrust in which both Russia and Austria were 
held by the Turks, as well as by the Balkan States. 
No one in Turkey believed that Austria and Russia were 
working in the interests of peace from the humane stand- 
point, but merely to postpone the struggle, because they 
themselves were not ready to take part, and to fish 
for spoils from the troubled waters of the Near East. 
To make an analogy showing the true position of Russia 
and Austria ; here was a case of vast importance which had 
suddenly come into court for settlement. Austria and 
Russia were the two Iv.C.’s who were to lead either side, but 
who happened at the moment to be busy elsewhere. They 
were not, however, willing to see their junior counsel, Turkey 
and the Balkans, fight it out between them, and they were 
thus making frantic efforts to have the case postponed until 
the next sessions, when they hoped to be present and play 
the leading role. 

At the same moment that the Russian Note was presented 
in Sofia, Russian officers were giving their Bulgarian and 
Servian cousins, who were leaving St. Petersburg to join 
their regiments on the frontier, such an enthusiastic send-off 
as effectually to calm any misgivings which might have been 
felt in Bulgaria as to the ultimate attitude of Russia. The 
scenes at the railway station in St. Petersburg were de- 
scribed as follows in The Times of Saturday," October 5th. 
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“ Although the hour of departure had been kept secret, 
the station was crowded by an enthusiastic throng, cheering 
and singing 4 Shumi Maritza ’ and 4 Bozhe Tsurya Khrani.’ 

“ Hundreds of Russian officers were present. They carried 
their Bulgarian comrades on their shoulders into the railway 
carriages. In the Imperial waiting-room a delegate of the 
Slavonic Society, in an impassioned speech, acclaimed the 
present union of the Balkan Slavs, and wished them a speedy 
victory. But if Providence ordained reverses, let them 
remember that their Russian brothers would not forsake 
them. All the Russians present shouted ‘ Verno,’ 4 Verno’ 
(true, true). A Servian priest then solemnly blessed the 
departing warriors, bidding them restore the Cross on 
St. Sofia.” 

The next move in this stupid game of make-believe was 
the presentation by the Powers on Thursday, October 10th, 
of a collective Note to the Sublime Porte, demanding the 
fulfilment of Article 23 of the Treaty of Berlin. This 
provided for the reform of Macedonia under European 
control, and would have meant in effect the virtual loss of 
that province to Turkey. Everyone knew that the Turkish 
Government would have had to face a counter-revolution if 
it had acceded to the demands of the Powers. The Com- 
mittee of Union and Progress had very cleverly announced 
its intention of supporting the Government in defence of 
Ottoman Rights, thereby ensuring its return to power if the 
Government should give way to the pressure brought to 
bear on it by the Powers. Nevertheless the Note was pre- 
sented with all due ceremony, diplomacy thinking, like a 
second in a Prussian duel, that if men were to kill one 
another they might as well do it according to the strict 
rules of etiquette. 

Turkey, of course, politely and vaguely expressed her 
inability to ’comply with the demands of the Powers, 
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and Europe waited for the next move in the game. This 
was to come on Sunday, October 13th, when the Balkan 
League, its war preparations completed, threw off the veil, 
repudiated the authority of the Great Powers, and declined 
to accept their promises to take in hand the realisation 
of reforms in Turkey. Further, it declared it would only 
be satisfied with radical reforms, sincerely and honestly 
carried out, and in conclusion the League invited Turkey to 
apply the reforms indicated in Article 23 of the Treaty of 
Berlin. It insisted that the principle of Nationalities must 
be observed, called for the administration of the Provinces 
under Belgian or Swiss Governors, required the formation 
of elective assemblies, and the formation of a local gen- 
darmerie and militia, and stipulated that reforms must be 
applied by a council composed in equal numbers of Christians 
and Moslems under the superintendence of the Ambassadors 
of the Powers and the Ministers of the Balkan allies in 
Constantinople. Further, Turkey was asked to complete 
the changes in six months and to recall her orders of 
mobilisation. 

The Powers were aghast. The naughty children of the 
Balkans had actually dared to defy their mandate and it now 
dawned on European statesmen, apparently for the first 
time, that there was no possible means of bringing them to 
order. Any attempt would probably have meant a general 
conflagration in Europe. Of course the end had now come. 
On Tuesday, October 15th, Turkey decided to break off 
diplomatic relations with the Balkan States, and on the same 
day the preliminaries of peace with Italy were signed at 
Ouchy. On October 16th, the Turkish Ministers left the 
respective Balkan capitals and on Thursday, October 17th, 
Turkey declared war on Bulgaria and Servia and we enter 
upon the last phase of Turkey in Europe. On the following 
day, Greece followed suit by also declaring war on Turkey, 
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THE MILITARY HISTORY OF THE TURKS 

Before the outbreak of the present' war there was a 
widespread belief in the military prowess of the Turks, the 
average person regarding them as a warlike nation who 
have been trained in the use of arms ever since Constanti- 
nople was captured by Mahmoud in 1453. Asa matter of 
fact, this is an error. 

After the first wave of Mahommedan fanaticism had 
spent itself, the military power of the Empire was fur- 
nished by the Janissaries, who were not in the first place 
Mahommedans, but Christians in the employ of the 
Sultans. One hundred years before the conquest of 
Constantinople the Sultans hit upon the idea of forming 
a personal bodyguard by seizing the children of their 
Christian subjects at a tender age, forcibly educating 
them as Mahommedans, and training them in the use of 
arms. These troops were called “ Y eni Tcheri,” or “new 
soldiers,” a term which afterwards became corrupted into 
Janissary. Celibacy was imposed on them, and they were 
enrolled in a sort of military family and supported at the 
Sultan’s personal expense. Their very banner bore as its badge 
a saucepan with the arms of the Padisha upon it — a potent 
reminder of the source of their sustenance. The idea was to 
form a Pretorian Guard of soldiers, having no ties or affinity 
with the conquered peoples from among which they were 
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seized, or with the turbulent conquering castes which were 
a constant source of unrest in the Empire. 

The Sultans were not slow to discover that in the 
Janissaries they had found an excellent instrument of 
despotism, for they were not only useful as a conquering 
foil, but also as an infallible means of maintaining order 
amongst the heterogeneous medley of creeds and races 
within the borders of the Empire. Their institution v r as 
rendered additionally necessary by the fact that the Turkish 
population of Anatolia could no longer support the terrible 
drain of human life which the constant wars of the Sultans 
imposed upon it, and this was the only safe means of ob- 
taining recruits from the subject Christian races. At the 
beginning of the sixteenth century Suleiman the Magnifi- 
cent, the Conqueror of Rhodes, multiplied the Janissaries 
into a huge standing army. In one year he caused to be 
circumcised no fewer than 40,000 Christian children. 

The Turks then began to lose their warlike habits 
and the Janissaries fought all their battles for them. 
They remained almost invincible up to the year 1580, but 
then the decline set in, and so rapid was the process of 
disintegration that early in 1680 Savary de Breves, the 
French Ambassador in Constantinople, wrote a book on the 
approaching break up of the Ottoman Empire. He had 
never heard of the status quo and could not foresee that for 
two and a half centuries the pariah dogs of Europe w T ould 
be too busy quarrelling amongst themselves to devour the 
putrefying corpse of Islam. 

Under a strong Sultan the discipline of the Janissaries was 
maintained and they were a source of strength to the Empire. 
When the ruler was effete, discipline was relaxed and the 
Janissaries degenerated into a horde of proud Pretorians 
running the country in their own interests and setting up or 
pulling down the principal Ministers of State' at will. By 
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1622 they had already become such a nuisance that Osman II. 
decided to disband them and to substitute a national army 
recruited from all classes of his subjects. A horde of Ulemas, 
Sipahis, and other palace parasites, fearful that their privileges 
and perquisites might be cut short by a Sultan with such a 
misplaced passion for reform, joined hands with the Janissaries 
and applied to the Sheik-ul-Islam for permission to dethrone 
a ruler who dared to flaunt the sacred Code of Mahomet in 
such a flagrant manner. The Sheik-ul-Islam, whose posses- 
sions were also in danger, readily acceded to their request. 
So the Janissaries, after massacring Osman and his Grand 
Vizier, indulged in an orgy of pillage which had never been 
equalled even in the troubled history of Islam. 

It was not until 1826 that any Sultan found himself 
strong enough to disband these dreaded Pretorians. Then, 
at the order of Mahmoud II., twenty thousand of them 
w r ere massacred and the remainder, sixty thousand in 
number, were disbanded ; the Nizam, or recruited army, 
being substituted. Henceforth, by a strange anomaly, 
the recruits for the army w r ere drawn from amongst 
the least warlike section of the people, namely, the 
peasants of Anatolia, the reason being that the Ottoman 
Government has neve? been sufficiently strong to subdue 
the warlike tribes — which inhabit, for the most part, the 
mountainous districts — and to enforce military service on 
them. 

The Kurds in the Caucasus, the Arabs in the Yemen, 
and the Albanians on the Adriatic have been in more or less 
open rebellion for some years. Against these hardy warriors 
the peaceful peasants of Anatolia are constantly being 
mobilised, only to perish in battle, or more often from 
neglect and starvation, in the outlying provinces of the 
Empire. The best blood of the nation has been drained 
from the heart of Anatolia to be spilt in the burning sands 
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of the Yemen or in the mountains of Albania and the 
Caucasus. The wastage of life has been tremendous. 

Meanwhile the fertile soil of Anatolia is deserted by 
all save old men, women, and children. The Anatolian 
peasants who were marching to do battle against the 
Balkan Crusaders, knew that a similar measure of neglect 
and suffering would be their only reward. Thus it was they 
marched in silence and sadness to sell their lives like heroes 
at the command of a Government which had not even made 
arrangements to supply them with the bare necessaries of life. 

If we briefly survey the history of Turkey in the last 
100 years, since the abolition of the Janissaries, we shall 
find that she has been beaten in every war in which she 
has been involved, with the exception of the war of 1897 
against Greece, when she possessed such immense numeri- 
cal superiority as to render victory over the none too 
courageous Greeks inevitable. In the defence of armed 
fortresses, however, the Turks have repeatedly shown proof 
of astonishing courage and endurance, and it is on this 
trait in their military character that their reputation as 
soldiers is based. But the defence of fortresses, however 
stubborn and prolonged, is not sufficient of itself for the 
winning of wars, although it may seriously delay an 
invader and inflict severe losses upon him. It is merely a 
useless waste of life when there is no field army to give 
battle to the enemy, when his forces have been weakened by 
a prolonged siege, or prepared to take the offensive after 
relieving the beleaguered fortress. 

But whenever the Turks have given battle in the open 
field, or essayed an offensive movement of any kind, they 
have been badly beaten, not because they lack courage, 
but by reason of the inefficiency of their officers, the want 
of training among their men, and a general deficiency of 
any form of military organisation. 
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The heroic defence of Plevna in the war of 1878, when 
40,000 Turks, under Osman, held more than 100,000 
Russians at hay for nearly six months, and were only finally 
defeated by the slow process of a regular siege and by the 
arrival of two Roumanian Army Corps, is the latest and 
greatest feat of arms upon which the reputation of the 
Ottoman army is based. It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that after Osman had surrendered while trying to 
fight his way out of the beleaguered fortress, the Turkish 
power collapsed, and within a few weeks hordes of Cossacks 
had overrun the whole of Turkey in Europe, while the 
main Russian army was encamped at San Stefano within 
ten miles of the Capital and only prevented from setting 
up the Cross in Byzantium by the presence in the 
Bosphorus of the British Fleet. 

The course of nearly all Turkey’s wars in the nineteenth 
century has been much the same. First a few successes, 
then a mismanaged advance ending in disaster, followed by 
the heroic but useless defence of some fortress, and after that 
the deluge. Unfortunately for Turkey, the jealousies of the 
European Powers have always saved her Empire in Europe 
from dismemberment, and she has been allowed to remain in 
possession of territories which she was unable to defend, and 
which were involving her in constant and bloody wars. 
The loss of life and the suffering which this policy of the 
Powers has involved, are appalling to contemplate. The 
best blood of Turkey has been drained from the fertile 
vilayets of Asia Minor to be spilt in a hopeless struggle in 
the land of the giaours ; thousands of Russian peasants have 
perished fighting for a country in which they had no interest, 
and the Christian, Greek, and Bulgarian inhabitants of the 
Balkans have been repeatedly ravaged and decimated. 

When we consider the terrible list of wars which Turkey 
has had to fight in the last century, and when we consider 
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that her armies have been almost entirely recruited from 
among the Mohammedan subjects of the Empire, we no longer 
wonder that the country is backward and misgoverned, our 
only surprise is that the Turkish race has not ceased to exist. 
The strain upon the vitality of the Ottoman Turks has, of 
course, been very severe, and to-day they number less than 
one-third of the total population of the Empire. 

All over Europe the nineteenth century was marked by 
the awakening of national feeling among subject races. 
Italy was destined to free herself from the Austrian yoke, 
but the first rising was that of 1821, when Greece revolted 
against Turkish rule and the Turks retaliated by hanging 
the Patriarch on his own church door in Constantinople, 
and by massacring or reducing to slavery the 70,000 
inhabitants of the island of Chios. The war was destined 
to last eight years. During this time the Turks, unable 
to subdue the Greeks, sent to Mehemet Ali, the Pasha 
of Egypt, for assistance. The latter with his very efficient 
fleet and army was on the point of reducing the Greeks to 
submission or rather annihilation, when the Powers stepped 
in and destroyed the Turkish fleet at Navarino. Soon 
afterwards Russia declared war and occupied Adrianople 
in 1828 without encountering much resistance. Meanwhile 
Mahomed II. had in 1826 disbanded the Janissaries, and 
made futile efforts to carry on the war with a hastily 
recruited Nizam (regular) army. 

At the Conference of London in 1830 the Powers 
ordained that Greece should become an independent 
kingdom, and the Russian army was politely but firmly 
requested to leave the neighbourhood of Byzantium and to 
return to its native lair. 

Turkey was only to enjoy two years of peace, for in 1832 
Mehemet Ali, who was nominally only the Governor of 
Egypt, appointed by the Sultan and removable at will, 
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declared himself independent and quietly annexed the whole 
of Syria to his newly-created kingdom. Mehemet’s son, 
Ibrahim, at the head of an Egyptian army, easily destroyed 
all the Turkish troops that were sent against him, and the 
Sultan in his extremity was constrained to call upon his 
old enemies the Russians for assistance. Mehemet made 
peace, but obtained the Viceroyalty of Syria for his life- 
time. Soon afterwards, however, having reformed his army 
under French supervision, he proceeded to invade Turkey, 
annexed Crete, and destroyed all the Turkish armies which 
were sent against him. 

The break-up of the Ottoman Empire appeared to be 
inevitable, when, by a stroke of genius, the Sultan sum- 
moned representatives from among all nationalities and 
creeds of his subjects and read the famous Hatti Sherif 
of 1839, which, besides granting a constitution, proclaimed 
the equality of all races within the Empire, and generally 
promised the dawn of a golden age in Turkey. The 
apparent intention of the Sultan to reform his decaying 
Empire so worked upon the sympathies of the Powers, and 
more especially upon those of England — to whom incidentally 
the break-up of Turkey was by no means welcome — that they 
intervened, and after a blockade of Alexandria by the allied 
fleets, the rebellious Pasha of Egypt was constrained to 
abstain from further assaults on his master’s property. 

But even now, after almost twenty years of continual 
warfare, Turkey was not destined to enjoy peace in which 
she could recover from her almost mortal wounds. An 
insurrection broke out in Kandia, and the Emir-el-djebel 
(Prince of the Mountains), not at all liking the equality 
of all races and religions which the Hatti Sherif had pro- 
claimed, raised the Holy Standard in Arabia, and massacred 
all the Christians whom he could lay his hands on. The 
insurrection spread so wide, and was accompanied by such 
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fearful bloodshed and atrocities, that the Powers were once 
more obliged to intervene in order to rescue the Sultan from 
his unruly subjects. 

Europe now looked forward to a few years of peace in 
the Near East, as all possible combatants were apparently 
exhausted, but such hopes were vain, for no sooner had the 
Emir-el-djebel been subdued than the Shah of Persia 
suddenly invaded Turkish territory. This attack was rather 
like the case of one old inmate of a workhouse attacking 
another with his crutch when the master had his back 
turned, for the Shah ruled over the only Empire in the 
world which for decrepitude and bad government could 
compare with Turkey. The Shah was repulsed after much 
bloodshed, but in the meantime anarchy broke out all over 
the Turkish Empire, due chiefly to the reforms which the 
Sultan was misguided enough to attempt to enforce. Sixty- 
eight years later, the Young Turks were destined to pro- 
duce an exactly similar state of affairs by their ill-fated 
Constitution. 

Anarchy reigned supreme in Turkey for years, but 
without any interference of the Powers, who were for the 
most part far too busy in quelling their own disturbances 
at home, which culminated in the revolutions of 1848. 
During this time the awakening of national spirit among the 
Slavs of the Balkans began to take definite form. They 
were too weak to free themselves from the Turkish rule 
by their own unaided efforts, and so their hopes were centred 
on Russia, who was looked upon as the great liberator. So, 
in 1853, Russia, stimulated by the weakened state of the 
Ottoman Empire, embarked on her great attempt to diive 
the Turks out of Europe, and to set up the Czars in 
Byzantium. 

Europe, and more especially Austria, had been so shaken 
by the revolutions of 1848, that Nicholas I. expected to be 
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allowed to fulfil his crusade in peace, but he reckoned 
without the ambition of Napoleon III. and the fears of 
England. 

At first the Russians were everywhere successful, the 
Turks, however, distinguishing themselves for the heroic 
defence of Silistria in Bulgaria, and of Kars in Asia Minor. 
Then England and France invaded the Crimea, and Russia 
was compelled to abandon all hope of reaching Byzantium. 
The Turkish troops which were attached to the allies in front 
of Sevastopol proved themselves of little value in the field. 

Once again the Turkish Empire in Europe was only saved 
from complete disintegration by foreign intervention. Left 
to themselves the Russians would in all probability have 
succeeded in setting up the Cross on St. Sofia. 

After the Crimean War, the intercourse of Turkish 
rulers and statesmen with Western civilisation proved a 
further source of weakness for the Empire, in that it 
rendered them less and less qualified to govern their 
Mahommedan subjects. The Sultan Abdul Aziz in 1867 
took the unprecedented step of visiting Queen Victoria, 
Napoleon III., and the Emperor of Austria. There 
was a terrible outcry among Mahommedans against this 
unheard-of innovation, but the Sheik-ul-Islam, hard-pressed 
to justify his master’s breach of the laws of the Koran, 
invented the fable that “ The Sultan had embarked on a 
voyage of conquest, and that so great was his prestige and 
the fear of his power, that each country in which he had set 
foot had at once submitted to his rule. By an extraordinary 
act of magnanimity, however, he had personally visited each 
sovereign and restored his possessions to him.” 

This childish fable quelled the outcry in Islam, and had 
the additional merit of giving rise to some admirable bom 
mots on the subject in Paris at the expense of Napoleon III. 

Turkey was now entering on the last phase of her 
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chequered history in Europe, and the final struggle of the 
Slav nationalities for independence was about to begin. The 
foundation of a Bulgarian Exarchate— independent Bulgarian 
Church — in 1842, was their first step toward independence. 
In 1875 isolated rebellions broke out all over the Balkans, 
but were subdued by the Porte without much difficulty, 
and Bismarck was able to declare in the Reichstag shortly 
afterwards that the “Political heaven had never been 
clearer.” Three weeks later the Servians rose to a man in 
revolt against the Turkish yoke and the Balkan Peninsula 
was plunged in the throes of a ghastly war. 

European diplomacy was destined to prove equally badly 
informed in 1912. Turkey’s situation was complicated by the 
fact that Gladstone had allowed himself to be hoodwinked 
by the Russians into believing that the Turkish troops 
possessed a monopoly of the atrocities committed in the 
Balkans, whereupon he started his Turkish atrocity cry and 
; ) turned away the sympathies of Europe from the Ottoman 

army. Meanwhile, the Sultan, Abdul Aziz, was deposed, 
through the machinations of the newly-founded “Young 
Turks” under Midhat Pasha, and the Sultan Murad sub- 
stituted for him. Abdul Aziz shortly afterwards committed 
■ suicide with the assistance of two assassins whom Murad 

' ; :• sent to him, and Murad soon going mad, the notorious 

: : Abdul Hamid was set up in his place. The Servians were 

, > getting the worst of the war, and practically all their 

resistance had been crashed when, in 1877, Russia declared 
war against the Porte and marched to the assistance of 
her Slavonic cousins. Then came the heroic defence of 
Plevna, after which the Russians occupied the whole of 
■ : European Turkey up to the walls of Constantinople. 

By the Treaty of San Stefano Turkey granted autonomy 
} ; ' to the Bulgarians and ceded the whole of the Eastern Balkans 

!| up to Adrianople to them. To the Servians was given a large 
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portion of Bosnia and Herzegovina, and to Montenegro a 
portion of Northern Albania. Roughly speaking, these 
nascent Balkan States were given the territory that they are 
now claiming after the accomplishment of their successful 
crusade. Once again Russia was to be baulked of the fruits 
of victory. The Powers stepped in, revoked the Treaty 
of San Stefano, and at the Congress of Berlin in 1878 
Roumania and Bulgaria were created autonomous princi- 
palities to serve as a buffer to the ambitions of Russia, a 
large portion of Roumelia being restored to Turkey as well 
as the fortress of Erzerum in Asia Minor. 

Some idea of the drain which these successive wars made 
on the resources of Turkey may be gathered from the fact 
that the Crimean War cost Russia £160,000,000 and some 

100.000 men. For the war of 1877-8 she brought some 

460.000 men into the field at a cost of £200,000,000. The 
cost to Turkey and her losses in men are not known, but 
they must have been almost as great. At this time began 
the migration of the Turks out of the conquered provinces in 
Europe back to Asia Minor, rather than live under Christian 
rule. The migration was destined to culminate in the war 
of 1912, when practically the whole Ottoman population 
abandoned Turkey in Europe. 

In 1885 Eastern Roumelia fell to Bulgaria, which kingdom 
remained under the nominal suzerainty of the Sultan until 
1908, when Prince Ferdinand seized the opportunity afforded 
by the Young Turk revolution of declaring his principate an 
independent kingdom, with himself as Czar. 

At the close of the campaign of 1877-8, national senti- 
ment had not reached a high state of development among 
the Bulgarians, so that when Bulgaria was made an 
independent principate by the Treaty of Berlin, she was only 
too contented to become the instrument of Russia, and 
would have offered no resistance to being incorporated in 
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the Empire of the Czar. But the spread of Western ideas 
and education soon began to foster the spirit of independence 
in Sofia, and before long the statesmen of St. Petersburg 
were obliged to recognise that they had created a nation 
with definite ambitions, which would block the road to 
Byzantium to them for all time. Accordingly, after a short 
time, they began to devote their energies toward the 
acquisition of territory in the Far East. 

Meanwhile, the tyranny of Abdul Hamid was to ensure 
to Turkey thirty years of comparative external peace ; but 
they were dark years for the Christian subjects of the 
Empire. This tyranny of Abdul Hamid was merely the 
policy which the Turkish Government has always pui-sued, 
carried to its highest form. 

The Turks are the fruit of the blending of the warlike 
autocracy of the Mongols with the religion of the ascetic 
Arabs of the desert. The result of this combination 
was a fanatical and courageous race, which, after flooding 
the fertile lands of Asia Minor, swept on over Byzan- 
tium, and only exhausted its force against the walls of 
Vienna. Upon their inruption into Byzantium, however, 
these fanatical and ascetic warriors came into contact with 
the most effete and corrupt civilisation that the world has 
ever seen. Byzantium was a cesspool of vice and corruption, 
polluting all streams which flowed through its foetid waters. 

So the Sultans of Turkey left their tents and went to live 
in the palaces of the Greek Emperors, where, in the scented 
luxury of the harem, their energy was sapped by a life of 
erotic indulgence. As their love of luxury and extravagance 
increased, so arose the necessity of draining more and more 
money from their conquered provinces, and as they no 
longer possessed the physical energy to initiate sound methods 
of government, they entrusted the task of collecting their 
revenues to the corrupt Pashas of the different provinces, to 
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whose interest it was to extort the uttermost farthing from 
their down-trodden subjects, regardless of all the economic 
principles of taxation. 

The Turks have never been a constructive race, or 
attempted to create a centralised Empire like the Romans. 
Their object has been to obtain as rapidly as possible, and 
with a minimum expenditure of effort, a land in which to 
live and a plentiful revenue. 

They have conquered those who were too weak to resist, 
but with the strong — the inhabitants of the mountains or 
the frontier districts — they have compromised, so that their 
Empire is a patchwork of races and creeds ; some enjoying 
complete autonomy, others a modified form of vassalage ; 
others again being subjected to heart-breaking subjection. 

The orthodox Christians have from the earliest times 
formed a State within the State, having their own patriarch, 
archbishops, and bishops, and enjoying complete religious 
freedom. This has not saved them, how r ever, from the most 
appalling economic oppression, for the Turkish Government 
of the European provinces has always resembled the head- 
quarters staff of an army camped in a hostile country, only 
anxious to draw the maximum of supplies for its men, 
regardless of the fact that in doing so it is reducing the 
land to a desert. 

To-day in Thrace, the only roads, the only wells and 
fountains, the only decent buildings, are those left by the 
Romans, and the country which 1000 years ago was one of 
the principal granaries of Europe, is now one of the world’s 
waste places. 

The same ruin and decay are to be seen in Constantinople, 
which, when Constantine was Emperor in Byzantium, must 
have been one of the wonders of the world. Now the 
statues have disappeared from the Hippodrome ; the palaces 
of the Greek Emperors no longer hang like marble dreams 
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upon the shores of the Bosphorus ; the streets of Stamboul 
are badly paved, decrepit, and narrow as rabbit warrens ; the 
sanitary arrangements of the city are non-existent, and when 
a house tumbles or is burned down, it is not rebuilt for 
years — the great fire of four years ago destroyed 15,000 
houses in Stamboul, and no attempt has been made as yet 
even to clear away the ruins. 

The policy of extortion was never more ruthlessly pursued 
than during the reign of Abdul Hamid. The ambition 
of this modern Nero, so soon as he had got rid of the 
constitutionally-minded Midhat Pasha by having him 
strangled in some remote Arabian gaol, was to awaken the 
primitive fanaticism of the Mahommedan world by stamping 
out all Western ideas and innovations with a ruthless hand, 
and to weld together his empire by appealing to the spirit 
of Pan-Islamism. 

A study of history had taught him that directly any 
section of the Christian subjects of the Empire became too 
prosperous or powerful, they purchased arms and revolted 
against the tyranny of the Khalifate. Accordingly, when 
any of his Christian subjects showed signs of incipient 
prosperity, agents were instructed to excite the fanaticism 
of their Mahommedan neighbours, until such time as they 
should fall upon the rebellious Christians and reduce their 
villages and lands to a wilderness. In this way he caused 
some 30,000 Armenians to be massacred in cold blood by 
the savage Kurds, not because he disliked them as a 
race — his own mother was an Armenian — but because he 
thought that they were becoming politically dangerous, and 
because he wished to nourish the spirit of Pan-Islamism with 
a little Christian blood. 

The Albanians he kept in hand by taking the best of 
their manhood to serve in his own highly-paid bodyguard. 

In Macedonia, which was inhabited for the most part by 
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Greek and Bulgarian Christians, he pursued a policy of 
rigid repression which effectually stifled the economic and 
intellectual progress of the province. The different vilayets 
were abandoned to the tender mercies of corrupt Pashas, 
whose instructions were to extort the uttermpst farthing 
from their Christian subjects. The principal instruments of 
extortion which the Pashas employed were the army, the 
law, and the roads. Any Christian with property was liable 
to be seized and imprisoned repeatedly, each time having 
to pay the tax for exemption for military service, irrespective 
of the number of occasions on which he had already paid all 
that was due from him. 

Christian landowners also frequently found that their 
property had been claimed by a Mahommedan, who was in 
reality an agent of the courts. The claimant would produce 
perhaps twenty professional witnesses — of whom a large 
number were attached to every court — in support of his 
claim, and the landowner would find himself involved in 
litigation culminating probably in the loss of his land, and 
even imprisonment, unless, being wise in his generation, he 
went immediately to the judge and paid his price, in addition 
to rewarding the claimant and his regiment of professional 
witnesses. 

Then, too, light women of Christian origin were induced 
to supplement the wages of sin by coming to coux*t 
to swear that they were Mahommedans and had been 
violated by a number of unfortunate Christians who had 
fallen victims to their charms. This is a capital offence in 
Turkey, and the whole lot were immediately arrested and 
left to rot in gaol, until such time as their families should 
purchase their freedom. 

Road-building, however, was the sport in which the 
Pashas most delighted. The order would go out from the 
Sublime Porte that a road was to be built — say, from 
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Monastir to Uskub. The simplest way to construct it was 
by means of the corvee, and a few weeks’ work from the 
inhabitants of each village would probably have completed 
the road. But this did not suit the Pashas, so they took the 
peasants from the neighbourhood of Monastir and sent them 
to work around Uskub, while the peasants from Uskub 
were sent into the Monastir district. There these unfor- 
tunates were left without provisions or instructions until 
such time as they should begin to murmur at their treat- 
ment. The Pasha at once announced that a revolt had 
broken out, and would descend with a swarm of gendarmes 
and Bashi-Bazouks upon the villages of the unfortunate men 
of the corvee, pillaging their homes and confiscating all that 
they could lay their hands on. In the end the road would 
remain unbuilt, while the Pasha and his minions pocketed 
about five times the amount of money necessary for its 
construction. 

It is only fair to say that, in the Mahommedan province 
of the Empire, the unfortunate Mussulmans were equally, if 
not more, oppressed by the Pashas and other officials. 

Gradually, and as education spread in Macedonia, the 
Macedonian revolutionary committee sprang into existence, 
and unrest among the Christian population became wide- 
spread. Then the Nero of the Bosphorus set in motion his 
pet policy of atrocities, in order to crush the spirit of the rebel- 
lious Macedonians, with every refinement of cruelty. Word 
was passed to the Bashi-Bazouks to massacre and plunder 
the Christians, which they at once proceeded to do with the 
best will in the world. 

The Albanians, also, were told that there was no objection 
to their crossing the frontier and enjoying themselves in 
Macedonia, which they proceeded to do with the peculiar 
ferocity of this race. A typical example of the atrocities 
is that of the three Albanian landowners, who, having 
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drunk father too freely at luncheon, went out into the 
fields and started shooting at their Christian labourers, 
three of whom were wounded and one killed. When an 
old workman cried shame on them, saying that the dead 
man had left a wife and children to starve, they became 
penitent, and, sending for his family, proceeded to kill them 
also to save them from the horrors of penury. 

But the Turks had yet to 

“ Learn in some wild hour 
How much the wretched dare.” 

Many of the Christians, after seeing their houses burned 
and their women outraged, took to the mountains, and, 
forming themselves into bands, offered effective resistance to 
the Turkish police and Bashi-Bazouks. Then Abdul Hamid 
sent an army to subdue the province, and in 1901 no fewer 
than 100,000 Turkish soldiers were quartered in Macedonia. 

As the Government failed to provide these soldiers with 
any of the necessaries of life, they soon started to roam 
about the country pillaging the peasants for food — although, 
being drawn from among the peasants of Anatolia, they 
were by nature the kindliest and gentlest of men. The 
situation was further complicated by the fact that the Greek 
Christians started to massacre the Bulgarians, and the 
Bulgarians the Greeks, while both equally massacred and 
were massacred by the Turks. So that complete anarchy 
reigned in Macedonia, and Abdul Hamid had attained his 
object, in that he had rendered the province too weak to 
revolt against his will. 

Things became so bad that by 1902 the major portions of 
the educated Bulgarians had migrated across the frontier to 
JSofia, where they filled many important positions. In that 
year 20,000 out of Sofia’s population of 60,000 were refugees 
from Macedonia, and their total number in Bulgaria 
'exceeded 200,000. The sight of half-starving Macedonian 
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refugees arriving at the frontier with fearful tales of persecu- 
tion and outrage excited the most intense feeling among all 
sections of the Bulgarian and Servian populations. It is, 
in fact, twenty years since these two little States first 
started arming with the definite purpose of ending an 
intolerable situation, and of winning freedom for their 
fellow Slavs in Macedonia. 

The expediency of declaring Macedonia an autonomous 
province was more than once discussed among the Powers, 
but on each occasion they allowed themselves to be seduced 
into inaction by that red-handed old tyrant of Yildiz Kiosk, 
Abdul Hamid, who used to meet their ultimata with a 
semblance of penitence, and produce an elaborate scheme of 
reform for Macedonia, which was immediately afterwards 
restored to the shelves of the Sublime Porte, until such time 
as another ultimatum necessitated its re-appearance in 
public. 

Fortunately for him, the Powers were at this time too 
much occupied with their own schemes of robbery to bother 
about Macedonia. England had the Boer War on her hands, 
Russia was busy making conquests in the Far East, and the 
German Emperor was busy fraternising with Abdul Hamid, 
with the object of obtaining railway concessions in Asia 
Minor. So that in the end all that was done was the 
creation of an international gendarmerie in that country. 

All this time, unobserved by the Powers — save perhaps 
by Russia and Austria— -the little Slav nationalities of the 
Balkans were arming, arming, arming, and looking forward 
to the moment when they could start their heroic crusade 
against the putrefying Colossus of Turkey, and win freedom 
for their brethren in Macedonia. 

In 1908 came the Young Turk revolution, which was 
heralded as the dawn of a golden age for the Ottoman 
Empire. Racial animosities were to disappear, constitutional 
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government was to take the place of a soul-killing despotism, 
the finances and the army were to be reformed, and a new 
Turkey was to rise like a phoenix from the ashes of the 
old regime. Government by “ atrocities ” was to end, and 
so confident, or rather ignorant, were the ambassadors of 
the Powers that they allowed the international gendarmerie 
to be abolished, upon which the old atrocities at once broke 
out again in Macedonia. What a harvest of disillusionment 
the Young Turks were destined to reap ! Their Western 
education had taught them to care nothing for the Koran, 
and so, in the circumstances, they saw no reason why the 
different races of the Empire should not become united 
despite the differences of religion which had always separated 
them. 

They made the same mistake that had been made in the 
Hatti Firman of 1839 ; they tried to unite all their subjects 
with the spirit of Ottoman nationality, irrespective of the 
Ottoman creed. They were foredoomed to failure, because 
the Ottoman has no nationality apart from his religion. 
Islam is at once his fatherland and his religion. So it was 
impossible to Ottomanise the Christian subjects of the 
Empire without converting them to Mahommedanism. 

Incidentally, the Koran had taught the Turk to consider 
himself as belonging to a superior caste, so the Arabs of 
the Lebanon, among whom the Mahommedan religion had 
preserved a large measure of its primitive purity, objected 
strongly to being told that they were brethren with the 
despised Christians of Jerusalem and straightway broke out 
into open rebellion. 

The Albanians, too, had no desire to abandon their 
proverbial freedom and anarchy for the taxes and military 
system of a well-ordered Government. They had no objec- 
tion to belonging to the Turkish Empire as long as the 
honour brought no unpleasant obligations with it. When 
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the Yo ung Turks tried to recruit them for service in the 
Yemen they flatly refused to go and fight against the Arabs, 
with whose cause they rather sympathised. So Albania 
broke out into open revolt. 

We have already pointed out how in the first glow of 
good intentions, the Powers had consented to the abolition 
of the international gendarmerie in Macedonia. But the 
Greek and Bulgarian bands saw no fun in abandoning 
their dreams of freedom for the sake of being Islamised. 
So anarchy broke out worse than ever, and was compli- 
cated by the depredations of Turkish soldiers, who, having 
been sent to fight the Albanians and not being supplied 
with any food, became disbanded and prowled about 
Macedonia in search of the necessaries of life. 

The Young Turks were awakening from their dream of 
a golden age, to find the Empire breaking up around 
them. The possibility of Ottomanising the Turkish Empire 
had passed for ever. The Ottoman population only 
equalled about one-third of the total population of the 
Empire, and so dead was the spirit of Islam, so incapable 
the Turks of government, that for sixty years Turkey’s 
Grand Viziers had been almost exclusively Christians, 
Catholic Albanians, Jews, Armenians, or Greeks. 

In other ways the Young Turk Revolution dealt a 
serious blow at the old faith of Islam. First of all the 
committee dethroned Abdul Hamid, who, despite his corrupt 
and cruel government, was none the less respected by his 
people as a religious symbol. In his stead they tried to 
set up a constitutional Government, which was manifestly 
absurd in a nation consisting of thirty -two different races, 
and where the only education of the majority of the 
people consists in a mechanical knowledge of a few 
religious shibboleths. 

The doctrines of the Young Turks were in no sense 
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national. They were hut lightly planted in a thin soil of 
European customs and beliefs, and had no root in the 
fertile flower garden of picturesque customs and beliefs, 
which was Islam. To the masses of the Mahommedan 
subjects of the Empire, the rule of the Young Turks 
meant little less than foreign domination. 

In the old days, when the soldiers of Islam marched to 
war they marched at the call of the Padisha to do battle in 
the sacred cause of Islam against giaours whom they had 
been taught to despise and hate. They marched with 
enthusiasm because, although perhaps personally they had 
no interest in the war, they were marching to fulfil a 
religious obligation. On the present occasion they were 
marching at the orders of a Government in whom they had 
no belief to do battle against Christians, whom they had 
been told to regard as brethren, for a land in which they 
had no interest. 

So little interest in Turkey in Europe have the Turks 
from Asia Minor, that on one occasion when an officer 
endeavoured to excite his men by telling them they were 
fighting for their country, the men replied, “ But this is not 
our country ; our country is in Anatolia.” 

In 1911 Italy made her sudden descent on Tripoli, and 
in October, 1912, the Balkan League, judging the moment 
propitious, began their twentieth century crusade for the 
liberation of Macedonia, to the horror and astonishment of 
the virtuous W estern Powers, and to the secret amusement 
of Russia, who, after all, could reasonably expect to see one 
day a Slavonic emperor enthroned in Byzantium. 


CHAPTER V 


THE MODERN TURKISH ARMY 

Amongst the radical changes which the Young Turks 
hoped to bring about was the complete reform of 
the Army. To aid them in their task, instructors were 
hired from the German Army, and the work proceeded 
apace. For the first time annual manoeuvres were instituted, 
and I have read a report on those which were held around 
Adrianople in 1910, which shows the army in a very 
favourable light, it is written by a French officer. How- 
ever, it is one thing to manoeuvre four divisions of picked 
troops in time of peace, and quite another to handle four 
army corps in time of war. One of the generals in com- 
mand in 1910 was the unfortunate Abdullah Pasha, and I 
believe he largely owed his promotion to the command of 
the army of Thrace to the fact that he was considered to 
have done so well in the manoeuvres of 1910. 

As I have already remarked, a study of the military history 
of the Ottoman Empire during the past century will show that 
the Turks have always been beaten in war — with the single 
exception of the war with Greece in 1907 — but that isolated 
bodies of troops, when well commanded and placed behind 
entrenchments, have often put up the most heroic resistance. 
This seems to point to the fact that the senior officers have 
never been capable of handling large bodies of men; that 
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grand strategy in war is almost unknown in Turkey, and 
that the soldier himself lacks that dash and initiative in 
offensive movements which are so characteristic of the 
French and also of the Japanese. 

The old type of Turkish soldier who existed up to the 
end of the Hamidian regime possessed many excellent 
qualities which rendered him individually a stubborn and 
formidable opponent for the best of troops. He was 
hardy and could exist on rations which would spell 
starvation for the troops of any other race. He was 
willing and obedient, and would follow his officer any- 
where. He was accustomed to look after himself in the 
field and to regard the commissariat train as a doubtful ally 
which might, but which probably would not, be available 
at critical moments on a campaign. Therefore he learnt, not 
to be dependent on it, but to shift for himself, to collect 
provisions when they were available, and to husband them 
carefully against a rainy day. He cared little about the 
outward trappings of war. In appearance he was slovenly 
to a degree which would have made the Potsdam Guards 
blush with shame and horror ; but on a campaign each man 
collected those articles of clothing and more especially of 
foot-gear which he found the- most useful and the most 
comfortable. 

Thus, even as late as the war with Greece in 1907, it 
was very seldom one saw a battalion with a common 
uniform. The troops resembled a collection of unemployed 
on a hunger march rather than a regular army. Some of 
the men wore boots, some sandals, some merely had rags 
tied round their feet, and some preferred to go barefooted. 
Of tactics and battalion manoeuvres the Turks knew little 
and cared still less. In their place they possessed a natural 
instinct for war which caused them to stick together in 
moments of emergency and invariably to choose a strong 
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defensive position without having to have the ground 
carefully selected for them by their officers. 

The old regular battalions possessed another great 
advantage, namely, that the men served together for very 
long periods at a time, knew and trusted one another, and 
resembled a large, united, and happy family. Great numbers 
of the men served long beyond the period rendered com- 
pulsory by the conscription. This was due to the fact that 
no register of births existed throughout the Ottoman 
Empire under the Hamidian regime and therefore many 
were able to escape the conscription altogether, while 
others were able to purchase exemptions, with the result 
that the authorities, in order to fill the ranks, often kept 
unfortunate paupers with the colours after their time was 
up, or would force them to serve afresh after they had 
been released from their first term. 

The officers of the old Turkish Army were on a par 
with their men. They were superannuated, ignorant, 
almost untrained, totally devoid of any knowledge of the 
science of war and slovenly in their outward appearance. 
They served in the junior grades of subaltern and captain 
all their lives, but few ever obtaining promotion, in fact, 
the majority never expected promotion and were quite 
content to fill their humble roles. A very large proportion 
also were promoted from the ranks, and had nothing to 
qualify them save their knowledge of the men. They 
served for years in the Yemen, in Macedonia and in the 
wilds of the Caucasus, forgotten by the War Office, often 
going for long periods without their pay, but nevertheless 
faithful to Islam. 

These old officers were the backbone of the old Turkish 
Army. They knew their men and were respected and 
loved by them. On a campaign the men had the most 
implicit confidence in them, and would follow them anywhere. 
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The whole army marched to war at the command of the 
Padisha, not in defence of the territorial possessions of the 
Ottoman Empire, but in the cause of Islam against the 
infidel. Such was the old army which generally managed 
in the midst of reverses to cover itself with glory and to 
maintain the reputation of the Turkish soldier for stubborn 
courage. 

The advent of the Young Turks to power brought about 
changes in the character of the army, which have had the 
most disastrous results during the present campaign. An 
army can only be reformed from the top, not from the 
bottom, but the Young Turks tried to change the rank and 
file without first reforming the War Office and creating a 
General Staff ; for without efficient organisation and leader- 
ship, all drastic reforms in the men and material must 
necessarily be wasted in time of war. 

The Young Turks wished to create an army on the 
model of the German, without stopping to consider if the 
material they were handling could be moulded into a new 
form without destroying all the durable qualities which 
had so often saved the Empire from complete disaster and 
disruption in the past. They set themselves the task, with 
the aid of German instructors, of substituting a national 
spirit, based on the territorial boundaries of the Empire, 
for the old cry of Islam, which had so often aroused the 
patriotism of the Turkish soldier in the past, and of sub- 
stituting science, tactics, and the stern discipline of Prussia 
for the old natural instinct for war and self-reliance which 
had characterised the troops of the old regime. They 
thought that by changing the outward trappings of the 
soldier ; by clothing him in the most modern of khaki 
uniforms ; by placing putties round his legs and boots on 
his feet, and a khaki-coloured kalpack on his head in place 
of the traditional fez, and generally making him outwardly 
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up-to-date in appearance, they could construct an army on 
the model of the German, equal to it in efficiency and 
ability for the grand manoeuvres of war. 

It was the outward appearance of the soldiers as they left 
Constantinople for the front, which led so many critics to 
believe that the Turkish army was highly organised and more 
than capable of holding its own against the Allies. Truly 
the appearance of some of the battalions, as they paraded on 
the great square in front of the War Office before marching 
to the railway station, was magnificent, and seemed to ensure 
success. The Turk is naturally big and deep-chested, and 
when clothed in khaki with his great-coat strapped to his back, 
with the peculiar headgear consisting of a kind of combined 
shawl and hood, which could be passed over the kalpack to 
protect him from the cold, and which added several inches 
to his height, and with his brand-new Mauser rifle at his 
shoulder, he looked a warrior of which any nation might 
be proud. 

But a closer examination, more especially when the troops 
were on the march, showed defects which were not at first 
apparent. The uniforms, which on parade seemed to fit so 
closely and to be so comfortable, soon began to lose their 
smart appearance and to sag ominously; the men began 
to stoop under the weight of ill-fitting knapsacks held to 
their backs by unaccustomed straps, and to fret at the great- 
coats slung round their bodies. Ill-arranged putties began 
to get loose and to flap round the legs of the marchers, who 
looked down at them in dismay, and after a few hundred 
yards many were already limping from sore feet, and hating 
the sight of their new boots. Many of the reservists 
carried their Mauser rifles in that gingerly manner in which 
a man will hold a young child, if suddenly called upon to do 
so, being totally unaccustomed to this new army, and having 
been schooled in the simplicity of the old Martini. 
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Thus long before the station was reached the illusion had 
vanished, and it was obvious that these Anatolian peasants 
were being sent to the front ill-trained and ill-disciplined, 
with ill-fitting and unaccustomed kits, and armed with a rifle 
which but a small proportion knew how to handle. From 
the very first we noticed a remarkable shortage of officers. 
Whole battalions would be equipped and drilled, and 
marched off with hardly one officer per company. 

In their dealings with the old type of regimental officer 
the Young Turks made the most fatal mistake of all. 
Because they saw European armies with young regimental 
officers who enjoyed steady promotion, they said, “ We 
must get rid of all these old subalterns and captains who were 
promoted from the ranks, and who are. old enough to be 
colonels and generals, and replace them by young officers.” 
Therefore, with a stroke of the pen they placed all the 
regimental officers over a certain age in retirement before 
they had a sufficiency of young officers to take their place. 
Thus for the last three years the Turkish Army has been 
woefully short of officers, and when the war broke out it was 
no fewer than two thousand below its proper establishment. 

This fatal step destroyed the efficiency of the battalions 
to a lamentable extent. The old idea of the battalion 
being a happy family, where men and officers knew 
one another and had served together for many years, dis- 
appeared, and the confidence of the men was shaken by the 
introduction of a younger generation with new ideas of 
discipline, which did its utmost to impress on the men 
that the significance of their faith was as nothing, compared 
with the necessity of maintaining the territories of the 
Empire intact. 

Neither was the new generation of officers prepared to 
lead the lives of their predecessors, who always remained 
with their battalions and shared the hardships and dis- 
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comforts of their men. The one idea of the new type of 
officer was to obtain a billet on the Staff’ which would give 
him an easy berth, and they spent every spare moment they 
could obtain in applying for leave and hastening to Con- 
stantinople, where they delighted to parade their fine new 
uniforms among the foreigners in the cafes and hotels of 
Pera, for even Stamboul no longer possessed attraction for 
their Europeanised minds. 

Large numbers of officers were also sent to be educated 
in Berlin, Vienna, and Paris, and this move — sound in 
theory — has also had a highly detrimental effect on the 
character of the Turkish officers and discipline of the Army. 
The primitive fighting virtues of an Oriental race almost 
invariably disappear in the ratio in which the individuals are 
brought in contact with, and imbibe the ideas of, more 
civilised communities. We saw this among the European- 
trained Japanese officers in the Russo-Japanese War, and 
we see it still more clearly marked in the case of the Turk. 
A few years amongst the gaieties of the capitals of Europe 
invariably gives the Turkish officer a distaste for the hard life 
and poor fare of his own country. His faith in his religion 
disappears, and his patriotism weakens because he asks him- 
self, “ What am I fighting for? Merely a worn-out religion 
and a crumbling empire which offers me none of the 
attractions provided by the higher civilisations.” 

But worse than this. Having received a scientific military 
training and having been brought into contact with European 
armies and European methods, he returns to his own country 
full of his own importance and possessed with a profound 
contempt for his less fortunate comrades who have not 
received the same education as himself. He believes himself 
to be their superior because of his theoretical knowledge, and 
entirely forgets that all theoretical knowledge is quite wasted 
without practical experience of regimental life and the 
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handling of troops in the field. His natural desire is to 
avoid serving with his regiment at any price. He feels 
that only a billet on the Staff is good enough for him, 
for this will not only enable him to show his scientific 
knowledge of war, but also to remain in the capital 
and to live under conditions which approximate more closely 
to those he has been accustomed to in the European capitals. 

If he is obliged to join his regiment he looks upon 
his superior officers, trained in the old school, with con- 
tempt, considering himself vastly their superior. He is 
continually levying veiled criticisms at his superiors, and 
undermining the discipline of the regiment by the open 
disapproval he displays for the orders he receives. His 
outwardly smart appearance is in glaring contrast with the 
slovenly uniforms of his comrades, and he feels himself 
entirely out of harmony with those whom he now regards, 
from his enlightened standpoint, as little better than 
barbarians. In consequence of the fatal step of having 
got rid of nearly all the old officers without having others 
to take their place, whole battalions left for the front 
with hardly any officers at all, whilst the cafes and 
hotels and streets of Pera and Stamboul were crowded 
with young officers in beautiful uniforms, who had nothing 
in particular to do, who were too proud to serve with 
their regiments and who had nominal, or were awaiting 
billets on the staff. Many of them never went near the 
front, and many who eventually did find their way up there, 
only stayed for a few days and seized the first available 
opportunity to return to the more congenial haunts of 
Pera, where, over coffee, liqueurs and cigars, they would 
describe the lamentable state of the army to an admiring 
circle of friends, and explain the causes which led to its 
defeat, without realising that they themselves were largely 
responsible for the debacle. 
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In the early stages of the war many officers, as soon as 
the retreat on Chataldja had begun, left the front without 
leave and hastened to Constantinople, without reporting 
themselves to anyone. Thus the generals had no idea 
what had become of them and could take no steps to 
recall them to the front. This finally became such a 
scandal that Nazim Pasha took drastic steps to check the 
evil. No officers were allowed to leave without permission, 
and they were obliged to report themselves to the War 
Office on their arrival in the capital. 

This brief summary will show the lamentable state of 
the Turkish Army when the war broke out. The Army 
Corps were split up and scattered over the Empire ; the 
battalions were short of officers; the men had lost confi- 
dence in themselves and in their officers, and, above all, 
they were called upon to march to the defence of territories, 
in which they had but little interest, for the first time, not 
because Islam was threatened, but because the integrity of 
the Empire had to be preserved. 



CHAPTER VI 


THE AUTHORITIES AND THE CORRESPONDENTS 

The life of the modem war correspondent cannot be 
described as being exactly a bed of roses. The glorious 
days of the profession, when William Russell and Archibald 
Forbes and their like flourished, have gone, never to return. 
Then the war correspondents were few in number, their 
papers were in no great anxiety to receive newts almost 
before the event to be described had taken place, and the 
war correspondent would stay at the front for a certain 
period, then make his way leisurely to the nearest pillar box 
and slip in an uncensored letter describing his experiences. 
He did very little cabling, except on occasions of extreme 
importance, and then he had the entire field to himself and 
had nothing to fear from rivals hastening to get in their 
despatches ahead of his. 

I often wonder how the great ones of the past would 
have fared under modern conditions, w r hen competition is 
so keen that the war correspondent is kept in a continued 
state of nervous unrest from the moment he arrives at 
the scene of hostilities to that happy hour when he receives 
a cable to the effect “ come home at once, spend no more 
money and all will be forgiven.” 

At the date when war broke out on October 16 th, some 
thirty-five odd correspondents were assembled at Con- 
stantinople waiting for the first sound of the guns and for 
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the desired permission to accompany the army. Of these 
by far the larger number represented English papers, and 
almost every journal of note had a representative at the 
front, while some, like the indefatigable Daily Mirror, for 
instance, had a perfect bevy of photographers. Amongst 
well-known men assembled in Constantinople were Lionel 
James, The Times, M. H. Donohoe, the Daily Chronicle, 
Ward Price, the Daily Mail, Pilcher, The Morning Post, 
Allan Ostler, Daily Express . The French Press w r as also 
well represented; M. Rodes was there for Le Temps, 
M. Raymond for LTllustration. The German Press was 
represented by Major von Zweiter, and the Austrian by 
Baron Binder von Kriegelstein. Then there were war 
correspondents representing papers in Denmark and Scan- 
dinavia, also two Russian correspondents who were believed 
by the Turks to be officers on the Headquarters Staff in 
disguise, and, as soon as the peace was signed at Ouchy, an 
Italian turned up to act for the Corriera della Sierra, It 
will be seen that we were a very representative body. 

Now it is always necessary to pick out at the start of 
a campaign those who are likely to be formidable rivals, 
and those who can be more or less- disregarded in the great 
race to get off news first. For instance, I knew from the 
start that my most dangerous rivals on this campaign would 
be my old friend Lionel James, the doyen of the war cor- 
respondents with the Turkish Army, and M. H. Donohoe, 
the highly experienced correspondent of the Daily Chronicle. 

It is now generally the custom for the representatives of 
at least two papers to work together so as to save expense, 
and also to obtain that feeling of comradeship which is 
always agreeable on a campaign. On this occasion Lionel 
James and Ward Price were working together, the old 
threepenny Thunderer linked for the first time with the 
famous halfpenny on account of the affiliation between 
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those two journals at home. In these circumstances, 
Donohoe and myself agreed to work together, and it was a 
great relief to me to feel I had such a formidable and enter- 
prising rival acting as a friend to share my fate for better 
or worse, rather than having to keep an eye on him all the 
time for fear he should steal a march on me over some 
important battle. 

The English war correspondents have little to fear 
from the competition of their foreign rivals. I do not 
wish in any way to belittle the efforts of the Frenchmen, 
who are charming writers and still more charming 
companions ; but the French system is entirely different 
from our own. They go in very little for cabling, 
they do not spend nearly so much money on their work, 
and, therefore, they are hardly in a position to compete 
for speed with ourselves. The Germans are much the 
same. They are so wedded to discipline that they obey 
every order given them by the authorities, and, in fact, seem 
hopelessly at sea unless they are being watched over by the 
Censor and his colleagues. They are themselves the first 
to admit that they lack that spirit of enterprise, which 
renders the English Press supreme during campaigns, when 
every opportunity must be seized like lightning, and not a 
minute lost if a rival is not going to beat you and obtain a 
“ scoop.” 

The success or failure of the war correspondent depends 
almost always on the preparations he has made for 
sending off news from the front, before he actually starts on 
the campaign, and the men with experience are always certain, 
unless by a remarkable series of unforeseen occurrences, to 
beat those who are without experience and who are making 
their first campaign. The campaign in Thrace was an object 
lesson in this respect, and the old hands scored time and time 
again over their inexperienced rivals. 
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It is no use starting for the front with the intention of 
finding means to send off news after you have arrived on 
the battlefield, although of course unexpected means which 
you have not included in your pre-arranged plans may present 
themselves, and should be taken immediate advantage of. 
The first thing the war correspondent should say to himself 
is, “ Where is the nearest point for sending off censored tele- 
grams, and where is the nearest point for sending off un- 
censored despatches should the necessity arise ? ” Having 
decided upon these two points, he should ask himself this 
question, “ What will be the quickest means of getting news 
to the telegraph stations ? ” Having decided on the most 
suitable means of communication, he must take steps to 
complete the organisation necessary to carry his good inten- 
tions into effect. 

It was obvious in the present campaign that Constantinople 
was the only place from which to dispatch censored cables, 
and that Constanza in Roumania was the only place from 
which to send uncensored cables. The latter would have to 
be sent by the Roumanian boat which leaves Constantinople 
for Constanza every Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday. It 
was obvious, therefore, that if you missed sending your cable 
on Tuesday, it could not be sent until Thursday, and that if 
you missed Thursday, it could not go until Saturday, and 
that, if your rival sent his by the boat you had missed, he 
would have his news in the paper two clear days before you 
could have yours. 

There was also one other means of speeding up a cable, 
namely, to have it sent by wireless telegraphy from the 
Roumanian boat to Constanza, the moment she was outside 
territorial waters. But this was made very little use of 
during the war, as the wireless was found to be far too 
unreliable for long and important messages, and cost two 
shillings a word just to reach Constanza. 
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It became obvious from the start that the authorities in 
Constantinople would only allow news favourable to Turkey 
to be sent from the capital, and that in the event of a reverse, 
Constanza alone would be available. The old hands, there- 
fore, made elaborate preparations to have their cables 
dispatched to Constanza with a minimum of delay. 

Then we had to consider how we could get messages 
rapidly from the front to Constantinople, in order that they 
might be sent on by the Roumanian boats. Donohoe and 
myself had many an earnest conversation on this all-important 
subject, and finally decided that a motor-car was essential. 
I will never forget as long as 1 live the troubles we had 
over obtaining a car suitable for a countiy where roads are 
non-existent, and where every ounce of petrol has to be 
carried. 

I first of all entered into negotiations with the Pera 
garage for the hire of a car. I was shown one which, 
I was assured by the Greek proprietor, had frequently 
made the road to Adrianople without difficulty, and that 
he would guarantee it would do so again. I mistrusted 
the look of the old machine, but he reassured me, and 
as the price seemed reasonable, namely, one hundred pounds 
per month, I decided to hire it. The proprietor was exceed- 
ingly anxious that I should sign the contract and pay him 
one month’s hire in advance without giving the car a trial, 
as he explained this was quite unnecessary, and he was busy 
overhauling the machinery and repainting the chassis. The 
contract contained a clause that in the event of our losing 
the car or it falling into the hands of the enemy, we should 
pay the modest sum of £600 by way of compensation. 
However, I refused to sign or to pay a penny until Donohoe 
and myself had given it an exhaustive trial by taking it out 
on a trip to San Stefano. 

On the afternoon of the trial, my brother, Donohoe, and 
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myself repaired to the garage, where we found many 
mechanics putting the finishing touches to the old buz box 
and tuning her up. The owner had so carefully painted 
and polished up an old taxi - cab that its material 
defects were not apparent to the inexperienced eye. 
But the bluff was short-lived, for we never reached the 
Galata Bridge. The old machine smoked and roared and 
groaned, but could not even take the smallest hills, and 
finally caught fire in the high street ; the tyres fell off at the 
same moment, and the chauffeur announced that he must 
return for repairs, as he did not quite understand the 
machinery. We returned and told the owner exactly what 
we thought of him. 

It turned out on inquiry that this car was one of the 
original taxi-cabs introduced into Paris, and that, after 
serving a long term in the Parisian streets, it had been 
sent to the Near East. The papers the owner had shown us 
were all forged, and the value of the car was perhaps fifty 
pounds, yet he had tried to get us to pay £600 in the event 
of its being lost. 

We confided our troubles to the obliging Colonel Izzet, 
who was one of the first to advise us to take a car to 
the front, declaring that it would be invaluable, as the 
roads were excellent, and that we could reach Adrianople 
in it in about five or six hours. Colonel Izzet then 
produced a sinister-looking Persian, whom he declared 
was the owner of a splendid new forty horse-power 
Panhard Limousine — the finest car in Constantinople, 
which could go anywhere and carry any number of 
passengers. He offered to give us a trial by motoring us 
out that very afternoon to San Stefano. This we accepted. 
The car went very well, negotiating all the bad spots on 
the road, passing through mud feet deep, and crawling up 
all the hills without much difficulty. 
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Then came the most troublesome task of all, namely, to 
settle on the terms of hire or purchase. Colonel Izzet acted 
as our interpreter and intermediary, and the meeting between 
the Persian, Donohoe, my brother, and myself took place 
in the War Office. The Persian turned out a hard task- 
master and demanded the modest sum of £1000 for the 
purchase of the car or £10 a day for the hire of it. As 
these terms proved too stiff we haggled and bargained, and, 
after threatening to break off the negotiations several times, 
we got the purchase price down to £900, and the rate for the 
hire by the day to £8. 

Finally, we decided to take it for one month on trial, 
as we were not wholly convinced of what value the car 
would be at the front. Then a contract was drawn up in 
French by Colonel Izzet, who took the greatest pains to be 
fair to us both. This took an endless time, as all sorts of 
unexpected difficulties arose on such questions as to who 
was to supply the oil, and how much we were to pay for the 
car in the event of its being captured or destroyed. The 
Persian insisted on a guarantee of £1000, minus any sums 
we had paid by way of hire, but finally we got him down to 
£850. At last the contract was completed and he was very 
anxious we should sign it then and there, but this Donohoe and 
myself declined to do until we had made some independent 
inquiries to find out if the car was really what the owner 
professed it to be. 

That evening we set our independent agents to work, 
and received two reports on our prospective purchase. It 
was nearly four years old and had been the property of 
an Egyptian prince for two years. The prince finally 
sold it for £450 to a merchant in Constantinople, who, 
in turn, parted with it a year later to its present owner, the 
Persian, for £350. The latter had done it up and had hired 
it at so much a day to tourists visiting Constantinople. It 
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was not a forty horse-power ear at all, but only a twenty. 
This was the car for which our good friend the Persian 
had demanded £1000 or a guarantee of £850. Needless 
to say when he arrived at the Pera Palace Hotel that 
evening, all smiles, with the contract ready for signature, he 
received a somewhat cold reception and was politely shown 
the door. 

This, however, did not help Donohoe and myself much, as 
at any minute we might be allowed to start for the front, 
and without a car how could we hope to compete with our 
leading rivals, The Times and the Daily Mail, who had pur- 
chased one second-hand for a considerable sum ? It was 
utterly useless trying to hire one, as we knew we were bound 
to be swindled, and had no guarantee that the chauffeur, who 
was the servant of the owner, would not fail us at a critical 
moment in the campaign, or perhaps even decline to carry 
us near to some stricken field. 

I then went to the principal agents in Pera and 
examined a new Panhard which they had for sale. It 
was an excellent car, having just arrived from Paris, 
very strong, and of 18-24 horse -power. The agents 
were very agreeable and honest in all their dealings, and 
produced all the necessary papers from the Panhard Com- 
pany, showing the actual price they had paid for the car, the 
cost of its passage to Constantinople, and the Customs duty. 
They consented to forgo half their usual commission, and 
the car became our property for £7 00, which price included 
accessories and a spare pair of tyres. We thus had a great 
load off our minds and could now start on equal terms with 
The Times and the Daily Mail. 

Little did we realise at the time the endless trouble and 
bother we would have with the car, with the various 
chauffeurs who attempted to handle it, and, above all, with 
the roads, which proved to be totally unsuitable for wheeled 
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traffic of any sort, except a country cart drawn by four 
strong oxen. However, let me say here in justice to the 
car and to our own judgment that it saved us at the most 
critical moment of the campaign, and enabled us to get off 
the news of the great defeat of Lule Burgas ahead of all 
our rivals. I had two rides in it, and Donohoe two also, 
and as the price paid for these rides was over £700, they 
were the most expensive journeys we had ever taken or ever 
wish to take. 

The experiences I have just related were typical of many 
others endured by us whilst we were engaged in making our 
preparations to leave for the front. Every single detail had 
to be thought out beforehand, and every single article, from 
a horse to a tin of sardines, had to be purchased from people 
whose sole idea was to cheat and swindle you. 

The fitting out of an expedition, the purchase of suitable 
horses, stores, and equipment, sounds a simple enough under- 
taking, but, in reality, in Constantinople the task was one of 
stupendous difficulty, exhausting both to the body and to the 
patience. The dragomen you engage, who carry about with 
them pages of references, cannot be trusted a yard, and are 
an additional burden, rather than an assistance. 1 and my 
brother had personally to superintend the buying and 
packing of every single article we might require for 
the campaign. The country through which the army would 
pass on its way to Sofia, which we were assured was our 
destination, would speedily be swept bare by the passage 
of two large armies, and we had to take everything necessary 
in the way of food supplies with us. I therefore bought 
provisions for two months. 

We had ample opportunity of studying the character of 
the Christian population of Constantinople, both Greek and 
Armenian, and we often wondered at the moderation of the 
Turk at not having exterminated the lot years ago. There 
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is an old saying amongst the Turks that it takes two Jews to 
get the better of one Greek, and five Greeks to cheat one 
Armenian. These bastard races, which have dwelt for 
centuries amid a corrupt and effete civilisation, having 
no tradition of race, have not the slightest trace of 
a sense of decency or honour. 

In fact, it seems that almost everyone who comes in contact 
with Constantinople becomes corrupted by the atmosphere of 
dishonesty and stagnation. Even Europeans seem to develop 
a sort of moral anaemia after a few years’ residence in the 
Scarlet City. The Turks of the upper classes, and of the 
official world, are better than the Christians in one sense, in 
that they are honest in their dishonesty. They are all open to 
bribery, but can be trusted once they have taken the bribe, 
if they see the opportunity of doing any further business on 
the same terms. Corruption and vice have flourished for so 
many centuries in Constantinople, that there seems but 
little hope of stamping it out. The effete civilisation 
of Byzantium corrupted the Roman Emperors and the 
Greek and the Ottoman Dynasties in turn, and, until the 
entire population is replaced by another, Constantinople is 
likely to enjoy her evil reputation. 

Before we left we were forced to the conclusion that 
the best thing that could happen to the town would be 
its complete destruction by fire, and for the inhabitants to 
perish in the flames, or to migrate in order to make way 
for a different race. But would this drastic step have any 
effect ? Is the character of a race formed by the climate ? 
as Mr. Maurice Baring believes. These questions cannot 
be dealt with here. 

Finally, after endless trouble our preparations were com- 
pleted, and we sat down at the Pera Palace Hotel to wait 
in patience for leave to join the army. 

One of the first steps we took on arriving at Constanti- 
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nople — and it is one of the most important for the war 
correspondent, to place himself on a satisfactory footing at 
once — was to find out the attitude of the authorities towards 
us, and to ascertain what facilities would be given us to carry 
on our work in a legitimate manner, and at the same time 
insure to the newspapers that we represented, that they 
should receive some value for the large sums expended on 
sending us to the Near East and in fitting us out for service 
in the field. 

I do not intend at this stage to deal with the very 
complicated question of the future of the war correspondent, 
but I shall do so at a later stage, when the reader has been 
able to gauge, from a perusal of this work, the pros and the 
cons that both sides can bring forward in favour of their 
arguments for continuation or abolition. 

On the occasion of our first visit to the War Office, we 
were received most politely, but, at the same time, informed 
that all who washed to accompany the army must obtain a 
recommendation from their respective Embassies. This was 
quite a reasonable request, but when I applied to Sir Gerard 
Lowther, I was informed by him that he could give no 
recommendation without the sanction of the Foreign Office 
in London. This really seemed a little absurd, Sir Gerard 
Lowther having known me personally for several years, 
while, at the same time, I came fully accredited from the 
proprietors of the Daily Telegraph. But Sir Gerard 
declared that, the Foreign Office having made such a regula- 
tion, he must abide by it. Why could not the Foreign Office 
have informed newspapers of their intention before we left 
for the Near East ? It caused a delay which in this instance 
did not matter, but which might have had very serious 
results had we been granted permission by the Turkish 
Government to join the army immediately after our arrival. 
As it was, it entailed much cabling and inconvenience. 


TO WITH THE TURKS IN THRACE 

This little incident is typical of the methods of the 
procedure of the British Foreign Office and Diplomatic 
Service, which is a gigantic and highly organised piece of 
machinery for shifting responsibility from one person to 
another. All other Foreign Embassies appear to exist for 
the purpose of helping the subjects of their respective 
nations. The British, on the other hand, appear to exist 
for the express purpose of placing difficulties in the 
way of anyone who applies to them for assistance. Then, 
again, the British Embassies are invariably the worst- 
informed on what is passing in the country to which they 
are accredited. The British Embassy in Constantinople 
was a by- word in this respect. You could obtain more or 
less reliable news at the French, and Austrian, and German 
Embassies, or could, at any rate, carry on an intelligible 
conversation with someone who had some knowledge of 
the country, and who took some interest in his work, but 
the inmates of the British Embassy, with one notable 
exception, were always shrouded in a black mist of blissful 
ignorance and seemed to feel a personal resentment 
against the Turkish Government and all the Balkan 
States for having declared war, thus disturbing the even 
tenor of their peaceful and harmless, but almost useless 
lives. 

The whole Service wants to be thoroughly reorganised on 
a basis which would make it of more value to England and 
to English commercial enterprises abroad. It is now a 
kind of happy hunting ground for youths who wish for an 
easy life amidst pleasant surroundings in foreign countries, 
where they suffer the fond illusion that their social position 
is bettered by being able to print “ Attache to the British 
Embassy” on their cards. It wants fresh blood and new 
brains, and men trained in commerce and in the fierce 
competition which English merchants abroad understand so 
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well. Then it might be worth all the expense and pomp 
which now attach to it. 

The greater part of the money spent by the State year 
after year on ambassadors, first secretaries, second secre- 
taries, councillors, dragomen, and a horde of lesser minions, 
is thrown into the gutter. Of course, amidst the gloom of 
ignorance, apathy, and general physical and mental debility 
which hangs over our Embassies like a leaden pall, there 
are some brilliant exceptions, but, in the main, few will 
gainsay the truth of the strictures I have made on a 
Service which is hopelessly out of date in this age of 
commercial competition. 

It was obvious, even after presentation of the necessary 
letters of recommendation from the Embassy, that the 
military authorities were determined to delay our departure 
as long as possible. Day after day we visited Colonel Izzet 
at the War Office and were informed by him that a Code 
of Regulations was being drawn up and would be duly 
presented to us, after which passes to enable us to 
accompany the army would be issued by the War Office. 
Day after day we waited, and on each visit we were put 
off by an evasive reply. It recalled the long, dreary wait 
in Tokio, which I had experienced before being allowed to 
join the Japanese troops in Manchuria. The Oriental hates 
to give a decisive answer either by way of assent or refusal 
to a proposition, and prefers to keep negotiations running on 
indefinitely. 

But Lionel James, Donohoe, and myself had all had 
previous bitter experience in the Russo-Japanese War of 
this love of procrastination, and were all three deter- 
mined not to put up with it again. We decided to 
make a joint protest to the officers of the General Staff, 
and, unless we obtained a satisfactory reply, to leave Con- 
stantinople and to abandon our mission. This joint demarche 
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had the desired effect. The War Office realised that it 
was alienating the English Press, and gave us a definite 
assurance that we should leave for the front as soon as the 
Commander-in-Chief of the army of Thrace, Abdullah 
Pasha, had started himself. 

Meanwhile the Code of Regulations was drawn up, and 
we were all asked to sign a document undertaking to 
remain with the army until the end of the war. This 
seemed rather hard on us, and we pointed out to Colonel 
Izzet that our papers might wish to recall us and that 
the South African War had lasted no fewer than three years. 

Colonel Izzet reassured our minds on this point in his 
own inimitable manner. He said : “ Do not worry, we 
have made this regulation in order to discourage too many 
correspondents from going to the front ; we do not wish 
to have people remain up there for a few days and then 
to hurry baek to give away our military secrets. But 
rest assured, any time you wish to leave you have only to 
say you are ill, and you will find our doctors very lenient, 
more especially as I shall be the doctor to decide if your 
state of health warrants your leaving the army.” 

The next point we raised was the all-important one of the 
censorship of telegrams and letters from the front. The 
Regulations prescribed that all telegrams must be sent in 
French, if they were to pass over the military wire to 
Constantinople. We pointed out that this was a distinct 
hardship on the English war correspondents, many of whom 
possessed a most rudimentary knowledge of that language, 
and but few of whom could profess to write it with any 
attempt at accuracy. 

The kind-hearted Colonel Izzet promised to try to obtain 
an English operator who could handle our despatches, and 
thus place us on an equal footing with our French 
colleagues. But this promise was never carried put, and 
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what is more, as the sequel will show, the Headquarters 
Staff even failed to provide a French operator, and when 
we reached the front we were politely informed that all 
our messages must be sent in Turkish. 

This was the initial source of all the bitter quarrels 
between the correspondents and the authorities, for it is easy 
to imagine the value a despatch would be to a paper, which 
was first translated into bad French, then from French into 
Turkish, and then back again into French, and finally from 
French once more into English. 

Finally, nearly all the outstanding questions were settled 
or left in abeyance, and in accordance with the demand 
of the War Office we were each asked to subscribe our 
signatures to a document in which we promised to remain 
with the army until the termination of the war, and also 
promised not to enter the territory of any of the belligerents 
engaged in hostilities with Turkey. Lionel James, Donohoe 
and myself, however, were too old at the game to give away 
our freedom without the certainty of corresponding facilities 
with which to carry on our work, and we each signed a 
document drawn up on much the same lines, which allowed 
many loopholes of escape. 

But even after all the formalities had been complied with, 
the authorities were in no hurry to hand over our passes, as 
they feared we would disperse and make for the front on our 
own account. We were told that a day would be fixed for 
our departure, and that we would all be sent north together 
in a special train with our horses and baggage. We waited 
patiently for this day, which was a long time in coming. 

Meanwhile Colonel Izzet, who was sincerely anxious to 
assist Lionel James, Donohoe and myself in any way in Iris 
power, proposed that we should take into our employment a 
special agent well-known to the Headquarters Staff, who 
would accompany us everywhere and act as interpreter, so 
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that we could enjoy a measure of freedom greater than if we 
were tied up all the time with thirty odd other correspon- 
dents. This gentleman waited on us at the hotel, and we 
discovered that he was a police spy who was being fastened 
on to us to watch our every movement and to make reports 
to the Staff on our daily deportment. Even at this stage 
the Headquarters had gained an inkling as to who would 
probably be the dangerous ones on the campaign, and it was 
hoped to checkmate any attempt we might make to bring off 
a coup by this means. As this gentleman could not speak 
one single word of English or French, he was of absolutely 
no value as an interpreter, and therefore we politely, 
but firmly declined to take him into our service, more 
especially as we were expected to pay him for spying 
on us. 

It was a week after the declaration of war, on October 
16th, that Abdullah, the Commander-in-Chief of the army 
of Thrace, left for the front. We, however, were destined 
to enjoy a fuller measure of Oriental procrastination. On 
Wednesday, October 16th, we were all asked to attend at 
the War Office in order that a photograph might be taken 
of us in one large group for the Minister of War to keep 
as a souvenir. I expect he is not so keen on having it in 
his office now. 

We were then informed that the special train would 
be ready for us on Friday, and we broke up lik e a 
crowd of happy schoolboys dispersing for the summer 
holidays at this good news. Friday came and we were 
told we must wait until Saturday, as the railway 
authorities could not find a spare train. On Saturday there 
was a further postponement. On Friday I had an interview 
with the aged Kiamil Pasha at his private house. He struck 
me as being a very shrewd old man with a distinct liking at 
this time for the English. He told me how he hoped 
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Turkey would retain the friendship of England throughout 
the war. 

There were rumours at this time that Ghazi Moukhtar 
Pasha would shortly resign, or be driven from the Grand 
Vizierate, and that Kiamil Pasha would replace him. In 
consequence the old man’s ante-room was packed with a 
crowd of political followers and office seekers, who were 
hoping for places as soon as the expected change should be 
made. On Saturday we were told that there would be a 
further postponement. I spoke to Kiamil on the subject of 
our departure for the front, and he promised to see the 
Minister of War, Nazim Pasha, after the council on the 
following day, and to urge on him the necessity of allowing 
us to leave without further delay. On Saturday we were in- 
formed we must wait for a few days longer. 

By this time we were almost in despair, as the fighting had 
already commenced round Kirk Kilisse and at any moment 
we expected to hear the news of a decisive battle. That 
afternoon I went and called on the Minister of War, Nazim 
Pasha, who received me in his room at the War Office. 
He gave me a definite assurance that we should start on 
Monday, and I hurried back to the Pera Palace Hotel to 
communicate the glad tidings to my friends. Monday came, 
but no permission, and we made further protests at the War 
Office, threatening to leave Constantinople and to join one 
of the armies of the Balkan States, if we were detained 
longer. 

This had a decisive effect. That very evening Colonel 
Izzet came to the hotel, and told us that everything had 
been arranged at last, and that we were to be at the 
Cirkidje Station at half past four in the afternoon of 
Wednesday, October 23rd, to leave for Kirk Kilisse. 

Meanwhile I had been seized with a violent attack of 
fever and influenza and was obliged to stay in bed, but 
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hoped to be well enough to leave with the others on the 
appointed day. On Tuesday evening my temperature was 
still high and I was in no condition to start, much to my 
mortification. In these circumstances I decided to send on 
my brother with all our horses, servants, stores, and camp 
equipment, and to follow myself in the motor-car as soon as 
I was well enough. I will, therefore, leave him in due 
course to tell the story of his departure from Constantinople, 
and of the adventures which befell him en route to Chorlou, 
but before doing so it will be well at this point to give a 
brief account of the disposition and organisation of the 
Turkish armies at the outbreak of war, and of the early 
operations which led up to the final disaster of Lule Burgas. 



CHAPTER VII 

THE EARLY OPERATION'S 

At the outbreak of the war the Ottoman forces in 
European Turkey were widely scattered and hopelessly 
disorganised. It was the intention of the general staff, had 
they been given sufficient time by the Balkan Coalition, to 
form four armies, namely: No. 1, the Grand Army of 
Thrace ; No. 2, the Army of the River Struma, concen- 
trating at Serres ; No. 3, the Army of the River Vodena, 
point of concentration Uskub ; No. 4, the Army of Thessaly, 
point of concentration Elassona. 

I am only concerned in this book with the operations of 
the Grand Army of Thrace, and I shall say nothing further 
of the fate of the other three armies, except that they 
existed only on paper and in the imagination of the 
Headquarters Staff. They were never organised ; the 
machinery for forming them was non-existent; they were 
devoid of transport and short of artillery. They were 
little more than hordes of undisciplined men, short of 
officers, badly commanded and incapable of either taking 
the offensive or even of holding a strong defensive position. 
All three were in turn defeated and broken up by the 
Servians, Montenegrins, and Greeks. 

The Turks had a pre-arranged plan of campaign which they 
were never destined to carry out. It was based on the mis- 
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taken assumption, which the Turks in their self-pride and 
contempt for the Balkan States could never get out of their 
heads, that neither Bulgaria, Servia, Greece, nor Montenegro 
would ever dare take the offensive against the Ottoman 
Empire, but would remain quietly behind their frontiers 
until the Turkish troops were mobilised, concentrated and 
in a position to attack them. The Turks rightly considered 
that a success against Bulgaria, in Thrace, would be decisive 
throughout the whole theatre of war, and that, once the 
Bulgarians were decisively defeated, the whole coalition would 
collapse like a pack of cards. Therefore, from the first, their 
main efforts were devoted to mobilising a powerful Field 
Army for the invasion of Bulgaria under cover of the 
fortress of Adrianople. 

The confidence of the Turks was amazing. I had an 
interview with Nazim Pasha, the Minister of War, a few 
days after the outbreak of hostilities, and he expressed his 
utmost confidence as to the result of the campaign. He 
said, “We have only two months’ more good weather for 
fighting, as it is too cold in the Balkans for winter operations, 
but that should give us ample time to cross the frontier and 
take Sofia.” 

Shortly afterwards, when bidding farewell to some officers 
who were leaving to join their regiments, Nazim addressed 
them as follows : “ Farewell, my comrades. Do not forget 
to take with you your full-dress uniforms, because you 
will need them for the grand entry into Sofia two months 
from now.” 

These words sound rather funny in the fuller know- 
ledge of the subsequent debacle. But did Nazim really 
believe what he was saying, or was he merely talking to 
keep up the spirits of the troops, and to put a bold face 
on what he knew to be a critical situation ? I heard, both 
before and after the battle of Lule Burgas, that he had 
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warned the Sublime Porte in the strongest language that 
it would be hopeless to take the offensive in the present 
state of the army ; that it was inviting disaster to attempt 
to concentrate on the line Adrianople-Kirk Kilisse, and that 
the only safe plan of campaign would be to sit behind 
the lines of Chataldja until the army had been reorganised 
and the picked troops brought up from Smyrna, Trebizond, 
and other parts of Asia Minor. 

At the same interview I had with Nazim he assured me 
that he himself would personally command the army of 
Thrace. Yet, a few days later, Abdullah was sent to fill 
this thankless position and remained in command until the 
flight from Lule Burgas to Chataldja, when he was 
removed, or voluntarily resigned, I do not know which. 

1 have always had a strong suspicion that Nazim, anti- 
cipating a disaster which could not be prevented, purposely 
refrained from assuming the command at the start of the 
campaign in order that he might escape the odium attaching 
to defeat. Whether this surmise is true or not, the fact 
remains that Nazim, even after one of the most crushing 
disasters in military history, did not resign his position as 
Minister of War. He not only retained it, but also took 
personal command of the army at Chataldja, thus gaining 
the prestige of having repulsed the Bulgarian attack on the 
famous lines. 

Although the Turkish Headquarters Staff never seem to 
have grasped the extent of Bulgaria’s preparations for war 
and her ability to take the offensive long before the Turkish 
armies were in a position to offer any sustained resistance, 
they nevertheless had anticipated that some Bulgar ian 
divisions might cross the frontier by forcing the Mustafa 
Pasha Pass. But they did not regard such a move very 
seriously, firmly believing that it must come to a full stop in 
front of Adrianople, which fortress they regarded as quite 
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impregnable and capable of holding its own for a long time 
even although faced with a regular siege. 

Their confidence in the ability of Adrianople to hold 
out has been justified by future events. What they entirely 
failed to grasp was the ability of the Bulgarians to mask 
Adrianople and to concentrate the bulk of their forces south 
of it, and to fight a decisive battle with the fortress garrisoned 
by more than fifty thousand of picked Turkish troops in 
their rear. 

This certainly did appear to be an extremely hazardous 
undertaking, and few military critics believed before the war 
started that the Bulgarians would invade Thrace, attack the 
Turkish main army, and actually advance on Constantinople 
without first reducing Adrianople. But then the Bulgarian 
General Staff knew to the last letter the utter state of 
demoralisation and disorganisation prevailing in the army of 
Thrace, and their daring plan justified its conception by the 
rapidity and certainty of its execution. 

At this stage it will be as well to give a brief summary 
of the respective strengths of the Turkish forces and those of 
the Allies. According to General Von Bernhardi, the 
nominal strength of the Turkish army in time of peace is 
275,000 men. The actual strength of the Nizam, or regular 
army, in 1910 was as follows : — 


Infantry 

133,000 

Cavalry 

26,000 

Artillery 

43,000 

Engineers 

4,500 

Special Troops (Sultan’s Guards, &c.) 

7,500 

Commissariat 

3,000 

Various 

3,000 

Total ... ... ... ... ... 

220,000 


In addition to these there were 25,000 men in the 
permanent Cadres, into which the Redifs are incorporated 
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when mobilised, and 30,000 regular and reserve officers, 
a total of 275,000 officers and men. 

The war strength of the Turkish Army is nominally 
700,000 men, which includes troops in Europe, Armenia, 
Anatolia, and Syria. Owing to the lack of railways, the 
general incapacity of the Turks for organisation, and the 
necessity of maintaining strong garrisons in the various 
disturbed districts of the Empire, probably not half this 
number could ever be concentrated in European Turkey in 
time of war, and not more than 300,000 ever reached 
Constantinople in time to take part in the present struggle. 

In addition to the regular army and Redif reserves there 
is the levy en masse (Mustafiz), consisting for the most part 
of old and non-effective men, who could only be utilised for 
the purposes of local defence and policing. Liability for 
service begins at the age of 20 and lasts for twenty years ; 
nine years in the Nizam, followed by nine in the Redif and 
two in the Mustafiz. The organisation of the Turkish army 
is by Army Corps. 

3 Divisions equal 1 Army Corps (war strength about 50,000). 

3 Brigades „ 1 Division (18,000 men). 

3 Regiments „ 1 Brigade (6,000 men). 

1 Regiment „ 3 Battalions (2,000 men). 

The Grand Army of Thrace, which should have been con- 
centrated between Adrianople and Kirk Kilisse at the out- 
break of hostilities, ready to take the offensive or to meet 
the attack of the Bulgarians, was, in point of fact, hope- 
lessly scattered and some of its regular units were never 
brought together in time to take part in the battle of 
Lule Burgas. 

The lack of these trained battalions was largely responsible 
for the crushing nature of that disaster. The Army Corps 
had to be brought up to war strength, which they never 
actually reached, by the incorporation of large numbers of 
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Reservists, and by the addition of ill-trained Redif Divisions. 
The Grand Army of Thrace consisted of four Army Corps, 
the 1st, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th. 

At the outbreak of hostilities the 1st Corps, under Yavir 
Pasha, was split up as follows. The 1st and 2nd Divisions 
were in Adrianople, forming part of the garrison of that 
fortress, and the 3rd Division was in Smyrna, where it had 
been sent during the war with Italy to meet a possible 
descent of the Italians on the coast. 

The 2nd Army Corps, under Shefket Torgut Pasha, was 
also split up. The 4th Division was between Rodosto and 
Adrianople ; the 5th at the Dardanelles, and the 6th at 
Smyrna. 

The 3rd Army Corps, which was placed under the com- 
mand of Mahmoud Mukhtar, was concentrated round Kirk 
Kilisse. 

The 4tli Army Corps, under the command of Abouk 
Pasha, was partly in garrison at Adrianople, and during the 
campaign one of its Divisions remained in the fortress and 
the other two formed part of the Field Army routed at 
Lule Burgas. 

Neither of the Divisions stationed at Smyrna reached 
Thrace in time to take part in the campaign, as they did not 
arrive at the front until the army fell back on the lines of 
Chataldja. Their place was taken by Redif Divisions, which 
in discipline, training, and military spirit could not compare 
with the regular army. 

According to the same authority, General Yon Bernhardi, 
Bulgaria, with a population of 4,000,000, has an army the 
peace strength of which is 59,820 officers and men, and the 
war strength 330,000, of which 230,000 are infantry and only 
6,500 cavalry. The actual number of men in the artillery 
and commissariat trains is not known, but the army possesses 
884 field and siege guns and 232 machine guns. With the 
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auxiliary troops formed of men between the ages of forty-one 
and forty-six, which could be employed in garrisoning 
fortresses, or on the lines of communication, the total 
strength of the army could be raised to 400,000 men. 

Servia, with a population of three millions, has an army 

28.000 strong in time of peace, but this number is seldom 
reached, and sinks in winter to only 10,000 men. The war 
effective strength of the army is 250,000, of whom 165,000 
are infantry, 5,500 cavalry, and the rest artillery, transport, 
etc. The Servian army possesses 432 field and mountain 
guns (108 batteries of four guns each). In addition, six siege 
batteries of six guns each and 228 machine guns. With 
third class reservists the total strength of the army could be 
raised to 300,000 men. 

Greece, with a population of 2,600,000, has an army which 
in time of war can be brought up to 100,000 men. 

Montenegro, with a population of only 250,000, can place 

45.000 men in the field, of whom 4,000 are mounted. There 
are in addition 11 reserve battalions only fit for service on 
the lines of communication. There are 104 field and 44 
machine guns. 

I shall not relate in detail the extraordinary rumours in 
circulation in Constantinople during those weary days when 
we were still awaiting permission to leave for the front ; 
neither will I give in detail the appalling amount of false 
information served out by the Headquarters Staff to the 
Turkish Press in order to calm the public, and to bluff 
Europe into believing that all was going well with Ottoman 
arms. 

The daring of these senseless fabrications beats anything 
ever attempted before in war. W e were told of the bombard- 
ment of Varna and of the dispatch of a Turkish army thither 
to invade Bulgarian soil in order to cause a diversion and 
force some of the enemy’s troops to leave the neighbourhood 
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of Mustafa Pasha. W e were told of the dispatch of an entire 
Army Corps to Media, in the Black Sea, under Mahmoud 
Mukhtar Pasha, which was to form behind the Istrandza 
Mountains and to act on the right flank of the main 
army. Then came successive victories over the Servians 
at Kumanova, the rout of the Greeks near Elassona, 
the total disruption of the Montenegrin army and finally 
the successful invasion of Bulgarian territory through the 
pass of Mustafa Pasha. 

Finally, it became the fervent wish of every war corre- 
spondent in Constantinople to leave for the front at the 
very first opportunity, so that he might pass from the 
realm of fictitious rumour, which hovered over the city 
like a dense mist, into the realm of facts which he might 
see with his own eyes. To have remained in Constantinople 
much longer would have driven earnest seekers after 
truth almost to despair, as it was utterly impossible to 
trust any of the official or unofficial news which circulated 
hour after hour throughout the town. The Turks kept 
up the bluff right to the last minute, and the Sultan issued 
a proclamation to his armies ordering them to take the 
offensive everywhere against “ Our little neighbours, Greece, 
Montenegro, Servia, and Bulgaria.” 

The veil was suddenly lifted from all these doubts and 
uncertainties in the most dramatic manner on Friday, 
October 25th. On that morning rumours began to circulate 
throughout the town that Kirk Kilisse had been captured by 
the Bulgarians and that a Turkish Cavalry Division under 
Prince Aziz had been almost entirely destroyed. The day 
will be known in future as Black Friday, because for the 
first time the authorities made no effort to conceal the truth 
and published an official account which, of course, minimised 
the full extent of the disaster, but which nevertheless did not 
attempt to deny the main facts. 
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Constantinople was profoundly stirred by the bad news 
from all parts of the theatre of war, and the feeling of 
the public was akin to that of the British people on 
receiving the news of the successive reverses of Colenso, 
Stormberg, and Magersfontein in a single week. The 
capture of Kirk Kilisse and the retirement of the Army 
of Thrace on Baba Eski and Lule Burgas ; the defeat of 
Zekki Pasha’s army at Kumanovo, after his reported victory 
over the Servians three days previously, and the advance 
of the Greek Army on Classo came as a complete surprise 
to the Turkish public. 

To crown these misfortunes, reports came to hand that 
the Albanians were wavering in their allegiance, no doubt 
influenced by the adverse turn events were taking against 
Ottoman arms. They delivered the following ultimatum : — 
“ We are tired of the war and of the perpetual disturbances 
in our country. We do not wish anyone to fight over our 
lands, and unless we are guaranteed peace and liberty 
we will call upon Austria to come to our assistance.” 

I received confirmation of these reports in a most dramatic 
and unexpected manner. I have already mentioned that my 
brother had left for the front with the other correspondents 
two days before, on Wednesday, October 28rd, and that 
I had been detained at the Pera Palace Hotel ow ing 
to an attack of influenza. 1 was upstairs in my room 
making preparations to leave for the front on the 
following day, when there came a knock at the door 
and a very much travel-stained individual entered the room, 
and handed me a dirty envelope. I tore this open and found 
three messages, one from my brother, addressed to myself; 
one in code from Lionel James, addressed to Mr. Graves, 
The Times correspondent in Constantinople ; and the third 
addressed by Donohoe to Dr. Sadler, the correspondent of 
the Daily Chronicle. 
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My brother’s message was as follows : “We arrived at 
Seidler on Thursday morning, after spending all night in 
the train. Owing to a railway accident, a train having gone 
off the line, it was necessary to wait until the evening. It 
appears that the Turkish population are in a state of panic, 
owing to King Ferdinand’s proclamation declaring a war 
of the Cross against the Crescent. The trains returning 
from the neighbourhood of Burgas are filled with women 
and children who have lost everything. There are large 
numbers of them, and even the roofs of the railway carriages 
are crowded. During the night we were ordered to retire 
on Cliorlou. It is rumoured the Bulgarians have crossed the 
frontier, have defeated the Turks, and have taken Kirk 
Kilisse. I am sending this down by the engine driver, who 
has promised to deliver it to you.” 

I sent for my interpreter and talked to the engine driver, 
who had no very clear idea as to what had happened, except 
that the Turks had undoubtedly suffered defeat. 

These were the first messages sent by correspondents from 
the front in the course of the campaign. 

That evening Colonel Izzet came in to see me, in order to 
make some final preparations, as I was to leave for the 
front by motor car on the following morning. 1 was 
anxious to see how he took the news of the disasters and 
how he reconciled them with all the reports he had been 
persistently circulating of Turkish successes everywhere. 

The gallant Colonel, who suffered, up to the time of the 
debacle of Lule Burgas, from a persistent optimism, which 
nothing could check, addressed me in the following strain : — 

“Naturally, we are disappointed at the news from the 
front, and of our retirement from Kirk Kilisse, but in reality, 
what is our position ? We are now concentrated on the very 
ground previously decided for the concentration of the Army 
of Thrace, as laid down by Field-Marshal von der Goltz and 
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our own strategists. Even if Adrianople were to fall into 
the enemy’s hands, it would make not the smallest difference 
to our originally-formed plan of campaign, which is to con- 
centrate all our forces, and then gradually force the 
Bulgarians back across the Balkans. Had our precautions 
on the frontier met with success, it would have been gratifying, 
but, contrary to our expectations, as it is, they have had the 
effect of delaying the enemy’s advance, and of giving time to 
our troops to concentrate. 

“ It must be remembered under what difficulties the 
Turks commenced this campaign. In their earnest desire to 
preserve peace, they delayed their concentration until the 
very last minute compatible with their national safety, 
although they knew Bulgaria was fully prepared for war. 
The men, munitions, and provisions had to be brought long 
distances from widely-scattered districts of the Empire, and 
the Balkan Coalition, therefore, possessed every strategical 
advantage at the start of the campaign. The delay in the 
Bulgarian offensive caused a sudden change from pessimism 
to optimism, which has led to temporary discomfiture, 
because the sound plans of the recognised masters of 
strategy were temporarily abandoned. But the check will 
have a wholesome effect, because it will at once cause the 
spirit of contempt for our little neighbours to give way to a 
truer appreciation of their fighting capacities.” 

Before I relate in detail the strange adventures which 
befel me on my journey to the front and during the battle 
of Lule Burgas, I will give a resume of the opening opera- 
tions of the campaign which led to the capture of Kirk 
Kilisse and to the failui'e of the Turkish plan of campaign, 
which was to concentrate the whole of the Grand Army of 
Thrace along the line Adrianople-Ivirk Kilisse. 

The battle must be considered as a whole with the 
operations which commenced with the capture of Kirk Kilisse 
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on the night of October 22nd and morning of October 23rd. 
Kirk Kilisse was held by a portion of the garrison of 
Adrianople, in no great force, although it was the right of 
the base of operations against Bulgaria, and contained large 
accumulations of food, ammunition, and supplies. The 
garrison were totally inadequate to withstand the shock of 
the Bulgarian troops, and the mobilisation of the Army 
of Thrace was so behindhand that no force was ready to be 
pushed forward to its support. 

The original Turkish plan of campaign was to concentrate 
the whole of the Army of Thrace, under the command of 
Abdullah Pasha, along the lineAdrianople-Kirk Kilisse, where 
its left flank would be protected by the fortress of Adria- 
nople — from which it could draw its supplies — and at the 
same time tide right of the army would rest on Kirk Kilisse, 
and would be covered by the Istrandza mountains, behind 
which it was proposed to form an army under Mahmoud 
Mukhtar, landed at Midia, on the Black Sea, and having that 
port as its base. 

This was doubtless a sound plan of campaign, and the 
natural one in the circumstances, always supposing that 
the mobilisation of the Army of Thrace could be completed 
either before or at approximately the same date as that of 
the Bulgarians. If the mobilisation were delayed even for a 
few days, it would at once become the most dangerous plan 
of campaign that could possibly be chosen, because the 
various corps arriving one after another on the line 
Adrianople-Kirk Kilisse would render themselves liable to 
be attacked and destroyed in detail, should the enemy take 
the offensive in force. 

This is exactly what happened, and the failure of the 
Turkish General Staff to grasp the time-honoured axiom 
of war— that an army must be concentrated before battle — 
is responsible for the crushing disaster which has over- 
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whelmed Turkey. At the outbreak of war the Turkish 
troops were hopelessly scattered throughout Macedonia, 
Albania, on the Greek frontier, in the Yemen, in Asia 
Minor, and Tripoli, and from the very commencement it 
became obvious that, as the conditions on which the plan of 
c am paign were originally based were no longer normal, it 
would be quite impossible to mobilise the Army of 
Thrace within the period calculated for that purpose by 
Von der Goltz and his German advisers. 

It is extremely doubtful, even if the conditions had been 
normal, whether the Army of Thrace could have been 
mobilised and concentrated in time to meet the first shock 
of the Bulgarian advance. Everything essential to a rapid 
mobilisation was lacking. There was no efficient railway 
organisation for transporting troops ; no commissariat for the 
Army Corps once they left the line of the railway; no 
adequate supplies of food and ammunition ; no hospital 
arrangements of any sort ; and, even if the material had been 
at hand, there was no trained staff capable of handling an 
army of more than 100,000 men. 

Therefore, it may well be asked, Why did the Turkish 
General Staff proceed with a plan of campaign which, 
according to the generally accepted maxims of war, seemed 
to play right into the enemy’s hands and to invite certain 
disaster ? 

I think the answer is to be found in the utter lack of 
all knowledge of strategy in Turkish military circles ; their 
entire failure to grasp the true significance of Bulgaria’s 
twenty-five years of steady preparation for war ; and, above 
all, in the overwhelming self-confidence and conceit of the 
Turkish character which caused them to despise all infidels, 
and more especially the Balkan States, until the debacle 
of Lule Burgas finally opened their eyes to their own 
inefficiencies. The Turks never believed that the Bulgarians 
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could, or would, dare to take the offensive against the 
Ottoman Empire, and they seemed to think that the Czar 
Ferdinand’s legions would quietly sit still behind the 
Balkans, seared to death, until the Turkish concentration 
was completed, and an offensive campaign begun. 

This, then, was their state of mind when the startling 
intelligence became known in Constantinople, on October 
23rd, that Kirk Ivilisse had been captured, its garrison routed 
and put to hopeless flight. But even then the true signifi- 
cance of the disaster does not seem to have dawned on 
them, and no steps were taken to avoid a still greater one. 

It is obvious that, the moment the General Staff became 
aware of the Bulgarian forward movement on a vast scale, 
it was hopeless for them to attempt to concentrate so close 
to the hostile frontier as the line Adrianople-Ivirk Kilisse, 
and, therefore, the only sound course would have been 
to order the immediate retirement of the advanced corps 
to some strong central position, where they could have 
entrenched themselves and waited, until the rest of the 
army had come into line. 

The most natural position would seem to be that between 
Baba Eski and Lule Burgas, where the army could protect 
the line of the railway, and at the same time draw its food 
and supplies. In view of the utter disorganisation which, it 
has since been proved, prevailed everywhere, the still sounder 
course would have been immediately to order the 
retirement of the whole army behind the lines of Chataldja, 
where it finds itself at this hour. But I suppose the 
military authorities did not dare make this confession of 
failure, and preferred to run still greater risks than admit 
defeat. 

At any rate, the original plan of a concentration 
between Adrianople and Kirk Kilisse was proceeded with, 
and I will now relate the sequence of events which brought 
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about its failure and which led to the utter disruption of the 
Army of Thrace. 

At the time of the defeat of the garrison of Kirk Kilisse 
three Turkish Army Corps, the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd, were 
being mobilised and gradually pushed to the front. The 
1st Army, under Yavir Pasha, was the most forward, and 
its three divisions, the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd, were echeloned 
between Kavakli, south-west of Kirk Kilisse, and Jenidze, 
about six k il ometres further north-west. On October 24th 
and 25th the three divisions of the 1st Corps — the Constan- 
tinople troops, and considered one of the crack corps — 
were attacked and beaten in detail by the Bulgarians who 
had been victorious at Kirk Kilisse. The 1st Corps was 
completely broken up, practically all its artillery being 
captured, and the remnants fled in confusion to Baba Eski. 

While this disaster was taking place the 3rd Corps, under 
Mahmoud Mukhtar, was at Bunar Hissar, where it was also 
attacked by a portion of the Bulgarian army. There was 
some fighting, but the utter rout of the 1st Army Corps, 
which exposed his left flank, forced Mahmoud Mukhtar to 
retire on Viza, which he reached safely. 

Even this second crushing disaster failed to bring wisdom 
to the Turkish General Staff, and, instead of a general 
concentration being ordered of all the corps farther south, 
troops were pushed to the front, and an effort was made to 
concentrate the army between Lule Burgas and Karagac. 

Thus, when the battle of Lule Burgas opened on Monday, 
October 28th, the position was this : — The 4th Corps, under 
Abouk Pasha, but not up to its full strength, was in and 
around Lule Burgas. The remnants of the 1st Corps, which 
had been routed on the 24th and 25th, had been hastily 
collected and brought into line, but without guns, as practi- 
cally all had been lost; the 2nd Corps, under Shefket 
Torgut, had come up on the right, and was between Turk- 
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Bey and Karagac ; whilst the 3rd Corps, under Mahmoud 
Mukhtar,.was still a long way to the rear at Viza. 

It will thus he seen that Abdullah’s army was in a hope- 
less state of confusion and demoralisation before the battle 
began, whilst, on the other hand, the Bulgarians were flushed 
with two great successes. 

In addition, the Turkish Commander-in-Chief was taken 
completely by surprise, which is proved by the fact that, 
when I saw him at dawn on Monday, October 28th, he 
told me he had no immediate intention of proceeding to 
the front, and yet later in the day he hastily departed for 
Sakiskeuy with his staff, without even having time to 
forward his personal baggage, and was thus left for two days 
without food or spare clothes. I have since learnt that 
such was the confusion amongst the corps, that many of the 
men never reached their proper divisions, but were hastily 
snatched up by other commanders and hurried to the 
fighting-line. 

As soon as the men were brought up by rail they were 
dumped down, given vague instructions, and expected to 
find their proper commands ; and when the battle opened 
many regiments were wandering about hopelessly lost. Thus 
some of the 4th Corps fought with the 2nd, and some 
of the 1st with the 4th, which naturally added to the 
general demoralisation. 
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DEPARTURE OF THE CORRESPONDENTS FOR THE FRONT 

W e left Constantinople at seven o’clock on the evening of 
Wednesday, October 23rd, for Kirk Kilisse, the headquarters 
of the right wing of the Turkish Army of Thrace commanded 
by Abdullah Pasha. 

The train was due to start at 4 o’clock, and by 2 p.m. 
a small army of fifty dragomen and servants, eighty horses, 
and as much baggage as would have sufficed for a Turkish 
army corps, had arrived at the station. It was raining 
hard, and when I went down to see the horses entrained 
I found the utmost confusion prevailing. The station yard 
was blocked by a medley of carts and horses, the latter 
kicking and plunging about in the mud, refusing to be led 
into the open cattle trucks which were provided for their 
accommodation. The voluble Greek dragomen added to 
the confusion by shouting and abusing each other and 
everyone in general, as is their wont, but finally, by some 
miracle, horses, baggage, and servants were bundled into 
the trucks. 

Meanwhile some thirty-two correspondents, photographers, 
and cinematograph operators, representing almost every 
European nationality, had assembled on the station platform. 
Their costumes were varied, some of them grotesque. One 
cadaverous Frenchman, who arrived mounted on an 
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emaciated cab horse, decked out with an abnormal quantity 
of obsolete saddle-bags, revolvers, waterbottles, filters, etc., 
was at once christened Don Quixote, and an obese German, 
who followed him, was nick-named Sancho Panza. 

The correspondent of the Kreuz-Zeitung wore the largest 
sombrero that it has ever been my lot to see, with one side 
looped up after the manner of Roosevelt’s Roughriders, or 
of the C.I.V. As it rains continually at this season, I 
imagine that he must have intended to use it as an umbrella. 

We had to wait three hours at the station, but there was 
so much incident that the wait did not seem dull. A 
number of Turkish infantry had stacked their rifles and 
were squatting about on the platforms waiting to entrain. 
Two of them had pulled out rustic pipes, and were playing 
a monotonous wailing melody, while a dozen other rough- 
bearded soldiers danced a slow measure round and round in 
a circle, waving their arms in rhythm with the music. 

Later on, a regiment marched into the station with its band 
playing, while the crowd pressed round clapping and cheering. 
We were allotted carriages in the same train as this regiment. 
A number of the correspondents’ Mends, among whom were 
several ladies, and a number of Turkish officers had come 
to bid us farewell. Everyone was in the best of spirits at 
getting away from Constantinople at last, after the weeks of 
tedious waiting and uncertainty. 

The Turkish officers assured us that they would join us 
in a few days, and invited us to dine with them in Sofia, 
and other equally unlikely places. I don’t think that anyone 
had an idea of how quickly disaster was destined to 
overtake the Turkish Army, or of how, within a few weeks, 
most of these fine soldiers who were being despatched to 
the front daily would have either been killed on the battle- 
field, or have perished of disease by the roadside, uncared 
for and unmourned. 
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Hundreds of people had gathered along the railway line to 
cheer and burn torches and fireworks as the train steamed 
out through the shadowy suburbs of Stamboul, while a 
tuneless brass band was playing in an open truck. 

A few miles outside Constantinople we had a first glimpse 
of the realities of war when we were halted in a siding, while 
a train-load of badly- wounded men on its way back from the 
front crawled slowly by. By the light of the carriage lamps 
we could see the men lying about on the floors and seats of 
the carriages in varying attitudes of suffering. One young 
officer, his clothes soaked in blood, lay pale and rigid on the 
floor of a first-class carriage. He had died of his wounds 
during the journey. 

A little farther on we passed a train-load of refugees flying 
from Adrianople and the surrounding villages. W omen and 
children were packed in first-class carriages or cattle-trucks, 
with the wreck of their homes scattered in confusion around 
them. 

I shared a second-class carriage with Lionel James of 
The Times, and Martin Donohoe of the Chronicle, both of 
whom afterwards became my constant companions. Having 
had some experience of Turkish methods, we had brought 
provisions for four days in the carriage with us, although we 
were due at Kirk Kilisse on the following day at noon. We 
ate an impromptu supper of sardines and tongue and cocoa, 
which we boiled over a portable spirit lamp, and then, worn 
out by a fortnight of procrastination and preparations in 
Constantinople, settled down to sleep as best we could in 
the railway carriage, which was crowded with our camp 
equipment. 

Few things are more ghastly than dawn in a railway 
carriage. If you have the window open at night the draught 
becomes intolerable, and if it is shut one awakes in an atmo- 
sphere sodden and foetid. It is bad enough in a sleeper on 
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the Orient Express, but here, in a second-class Turkish 
railway carriage en route for the front, it was infinitely 
worse. 

A large measure of our first enthusiasm evaporated when 
we awoke in the morning and found ourselves halted at the 
little wayside station of Seidler, twenty miles from Lule 
Burgas, and on the main line to Adrianople. There were 
no signs of a village, only a few station buildings, while as 
far as the eye could see stretched a brown and barren plain 
like the South African veldt. It was raining hard, and in 
the grey light of dawn the landscape looked indescribably 
desolate. 

We were told that we should have to wait two or three 
hours to allow train-loads of wounded men to pass, so, stiff 
and tired, we turned out to refresh ourselves by a wash 
under the station pump. 

Towards noon we sighted a long line of wagons and 
people on foot winding across the hills from the direction of 
Lule Burgas. At first we thought that it was an army in 
retreat, but after a time we could make out that they were 
women and children, tramping across country with all their 
worldly goods packed in bullock-wagons. They went bare- 
footed for the most part, and in places had to wade up to 
their knees through mud and water. 

One pretty little dark-eyed girl was riding astride on an 
ox, and other little children were urging on the patient 
bullocks with their goads. An old man who was limping 
down the road, moaning as he went, told me that the 
Bulgarians had captured Kirk Kilisse, and that the villages 
were in flames. Then he shook his fist towards the north 
and swore a vengeance that he could never hope to take. 

We were told that we should be taken back to Chorlou 
at once, but a train became derailed behind us and we were 
compelled to wait until the line could be repaired. 




Refugees' Train Overturned at Seidler. 
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All day long an endless line of refugees wound across the 
plain, and towards evening a train arrived from Burgas with 
women and children clinging to the front of the engine and 
the tops of the railway carriages. 

King Ferdinand’s proclamation of a crusade of the Cross 
against the Crescent had spread a panic among the Turkish 
population. As it grew dark the panic increased, and 
women and children came staggering across the fields 
panting and dishevelled. Among them was a number of 
Turkish soldiers who had become involved in the flight. The 
soldiers were starving, and when some of the officers in our 
train remonstrated with them, saying that if they did not 
return to the front they would be shot, they replied, “We 
would rather be shot than return there to be starved to 
death.” 

As night set in the confusion increased. On all hands 
one heard the lowing of oxen, the cries of children, and 
a babble of angry voices raised in dispute. The officers 
accompanying us asked us to remain in our carriage, as the 
sight of Christians would hardly be welcome to those poor 
people, who had lost everything, and who, in their ignorance, 
knew only distinction of creed and not of race. 

The Turkish army had suffered its first reverse and the 
fortified town of Kirk Kilisse, headquarters of the right wing 
of the army, had been captured by the Bulgarians at the 
point of the bayonet at midnight on Wednesday. 

I gathered all the details that I could, and wrote out a 
hasty despatch describing the capture of Kirk Kilisse, and 
our own adventures. This despatch I addressed, 

“ Pera Palace, 

Room 60,” 

which was the number of my brother’s room, and gave the 
Greek engine driver of one of the down trains a sovereign to 
deliver it to the porter at the Pera Palace Hotel. I did 
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not care to put my brother’s name on the letter, as I thought 
we might get into trouble from the authorities, if the Greek 
engine driver betrayed us. The letter was, I afterwards 
heard, delivered to my brother on the following day, and 
enabled him to send the first authoritative account of the 
capture of Kirk Kilisse. 

By 10.30 on Thursday night the line in our rear had been 
cleared and we were able to return to Chorlou, some 20 
miles in the rear, arriving at dawn on Friday. Even there 
the station and all its approaches were crowded with refugees. 
We gave bread to some of them and they went down on 
their knees to thank us. 

At about 7 o’clock we detrained, and the general scramble 
for the few bullock-wagons available to carry our stores and 
equipment to the camping ground afforded an interesting 
example of the enterprising nature of war correspondents. 
There were further interesting, but rather expensive examples 
when it came to sorting out the baggage. 

Then the horses were detrained and freely manifested the 
resentment that they felt at two days’ imprisonment in cattle 
trucks. 

The stout German correspondent, whom we had nicknamed 
Sancho Panza, was soon afterwards seen disappearing in the 
distance in pursuit of his two saddle horses, which were 
making for Adrianople at full gallop. 

When we reached the camping ground there was another 
undignified scramble for the best spots in which to pitch the 
tents, in which the halfpenny papers rather worsted their 
more dignified penny colleagues. 

We were camped in a pleasant valley with high tablelands 
all round us. That evening I sat in my tent in the hour of 
shadows. It was a beautiful evening, peaceful as the 
summer-time in England. In front were the horse lines, 
and beyond them lay the white road, along which wound an 
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endless train of refugees flying blindly toward Stamboul — 
that mirage city of prosperity — from before the crusaders of 
the twentieth century. As evening fell a crimson glow spread 
over the hill and the road became veiled in purple shadows, 
until the long line of refugees looked like an army of 
phantoms. From over the hills came their flocks of sheep 
and goats, and the night was restless with the music of 
cattle-bells and the groaning of the heavy ox-wagons. 

At Chorlou, which was the advance base for the left and 
centre of the Turkish Army, which was concentrated on the 
line Lule Burgas-Baba Eski-Viza, some 40 miles to the 
north-east, we had ample evidence of the activity of the 
Turkish preparations. Regiments were arriving at all hours, 
either by railway from Constantinople or by road from 
Itodosto on the Sea of Marmora, some 20 miles distant. 
From Chorlou they were hurriedly dispatched by rail and 
road to the front. 

There was a complete lack of organisation. Regiments 
would arrive in the camp worn out and hungry after a long 
day’s march, and instead of finding food and the shelter of a 
tent, would be left to spend the night without shelter in 
pelting rain and a bitter north-east wind. The nights were 
intensely cold, there being on several occasions 12-14 
degrees of frost. There seemed to be an almost complete 
lack of food, or of any form of organised commissariat, and 
so the half-starved men were dying like flies of dysentery, 
pneumonia, and other diseases. 

There was also a great shortage of officers, many 
regiments having only one to a double company. 

In the course of a day’s march about half the men in 
the regiment would fall out from sore feet, exhaustion, or 
disease. The utmost demoralisation and apathy prevailed 
among the men, and we had little doubt, after a few days 
spent at Chorlou, which would be the victorious army. 
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Our own position was not of the happiest. We were 
camped forty miles from the scene of the military operations, 
with armed sentries on guard night and day with orders to 
prevent us escaping, while our only news consisted of daily 
reports of Turkish victories, which were announced to us by 
the fatuous censor. We had been told before leaving Con- 
stantinople that all our despatches would have to be handed 
in in French, but when we got to Chorlou we found that 
there were no facilities of any kind for sending telegrams. 
We made a collective protest, and after twenty-four hours’ 
delay were informed that we might send telegrams which 
were handed in in Turkish, of which language we were 
completely ignorant. 

This rather limited the sphere of our usefulness, and we 
began to wonder what the editors would say when they saw 
the long tale of our fruitless expenditure. We were destined 
to spend three days in the camp at Chorlou, and during that 
time I had the opportunity of getting to know my fellow 
correspondents, and, with a few exceptions, I never hope to 
meet a nicer lot of fellows. 

In one way only did they disappoint me. I had expected 
to meet a hardy band of buccaneers, trained in the ways 
of camp life, and inured to the hardships of war. Some of 
them, it is true, were experienced campaigners, but a great 
many had never been out of Fleet Street or seen a shot 
fired in anger in their lives. Several of them, even, had 
never been on a horse’s back. 

One correspondent in particular had reached an age which 
cannot have been far short of 40, without ever having 
exposed himself to the fearful hazard of the saddle. He 
had purchased the quietest steed that he could find in Con- 
stantinople, but when, on his trial run in the camp at Chorlou, 
the animal broke out into a spirited hackney trot, the corre- 
spondent felt his tenure of office so uncertain, that he hastily 
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dismounted in a none too dignified manner. After this he 
confided his horse to the care of a more experienced com- 
panion, with a request to so break it in that it should never 
go out of a walk. It was a jaded and dispirited animal, 
about the number of whose ribs there could be no possible 
doubt, and everyone who rode it had difficulty in getting 
it to go at anything faster than a walk, but, with the strange 
perversity of its kind, it indulged in the wildest affectation of 
activity directly the unfortunate one from Fleet Street got 
on to its back. 

Finally he abandoned his horse and went everywhere on 
foot. How he managed it will ever be a puzzle to me, but 
he was always present where there was anything to be seen, 
and his energy appeared inexhaustible. I have ever since 
had a profound admiration for him, because he behaved in a 
most gallant manner, although I believe that from the first 
he found his unusual situation in the midst of a routed army 
both embarrassing and alarming. 

Lionel James of The Times , and Martin Donohoe of the 
Chronicle, were my two best friends, and we had all three 
pitched our tents together in one corner of the camp. 
James, a charming companion, used to amuse himself 
by telling me horrible tales of the atrocities which the 
Turkish soldiers were likely to practise on me, in the 
event of their being defeated and getting out of hand. 
He entertained us very much by sitting in front of the 
tent and chanting erotic Hindoo songs in nasal monotonous 
tones, to the astonishment of the Turkish sentries. He was 
an experienced campaigner, having himself served in the 
army, while at present he commands a regiment of 
Yeomanry. In addition, he is a very able war correspondent, 
and in that capacity has taken part in numerous campaigns, 
including the South African and the Kusso- Japanese wars. 

Martin Donohoe, an Irish- Australian, is a journalist of 
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great experience, and is a most entertaining companion, 
having amusing stories to tell about every part of the world. 
In appearance he reminded me of the stout robber baron 
in Reinhardt’s “ Miracle ” at Olympia. I am sure that in a 
more primitive state of existence he would have spent his 
time ravaging other people’s lands and driving off their 
cattle, or in burning their castles and carrying off their wives 
across his saddle bow. Living in the twentieth century, he has 
turned his hand to the only legalised form of brigandage — 
the profession of a war correspondent. He is a large, rather 
stout man, with a round, reddish face and a bristling mous- 
tache. When one day he appeared wearing a black fur cap 
and a grey overcoat of military pattern, he looked so like a 
Bulgarian, that we were all afraid for his life. 

He used to ride the most extraordinary horse that it has 
ever been my lot to see ; such a horse as one sees portrayed 
in story books for children or in effigy in a toy-shop. It was 
a strongly-built animal, abnormally long in the barrel, with 
the sturdy foreshortened legs of a carthorse, which, however, 
tapered down to the hocks and hoofs of a thoroughbred 
racer. These legs, with an excess of affectation, it used to 
lift high in the air in an effort to imitate the exaggerated 
gait of a prize hackney. In addition, it had the head of a 
’bus-horse, and the delicate, sensitive nostrils of an Arab. 
Donohoe used to ride a Turkish military saddle with a brass- 
capped back piece, underneath which was a sky-blue numnah 
cloth, with a red border, so that, later on, when he discarded 
his Bulgarian costume and adopted a fez and grew a beard, 
he looked for all the world like a Turkish Pasha, and inspired 
superlative respect among all the soldiers whom he 
encountered. 

Among the other correspondents, I have particularly 
pleasant memories of Mr. Alan Ostler, the very able and 
energetic representative of the Daily Express , who had been 
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with the Turco-Arab forces in the deserts of Tripoli for more 
than a year. He had finally fallen a victim to typhoid fever, 
and had experienced all the horrors of a Turkish field hospital. 
He had been left alone in a tent with various other more or 
less moribund unfortunates, and was on the point of death 
when rescued by an English doctor. None the less, after 
six months of convalescence, he had volunteered for service 
in the present war. 

On the whole the foreign correspondents were a very nice 
lot of fellows, although the Frenchmen were rather inclined 
to behave in a childish manner. They treated the censor, 
Major Vasfi, as though he had been their nurse, and were 
constantly gathering in a gesticulating mob round his tent 
to make what they described as a “ demarche collective 
This generally meant that they had come to abuse him 
because one of them had lost his horse, or some of his 
baggage, or because another was cold and had not enough to 
eat. They tormented poor Major Vasfi almost to death, 
and on several occasions he came to my tent for a little 
peace, exclaiming, as he sank with a sigh of relief upon the 
camp bed, “ But, Monsieur Ashmead- Bartlett, what would 
you ? Am I their nurse ? Can I look after their luggage, 
their horses, and their cold feet ? ” 

Of the German correspondents, Baron von Kriegelstein 
and Major von Zweiter, I have nothing but pleasant 
memories. They were both brave and able gentlemen, but 
— in common with all the other foreign correspondents — they 
were hampered in the execution of their work by a lack of 
funds. 

The two Russian correspondents were persona ingratissima 
with the Turks, who suspected Russia of having instigated 
the crusade of the Balkan States. To make matters worse, 
one of the correspondents was an officer of the Headquarters 
Staff in St. Petersburg, and the Turks insisted, not without 
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reason, that he had been sent by his Government to act as 
a spy. Feeling was very bitter against him, and he had been 
told by Izzet Bey before leaving Constantinople that he 
accompanied the army at his own risk, and I myself more 
than once heard Turkish officers express the wish that he 
might be found shot by the roadside. The limit was reached 
when he handed in his despatches to the Censor, addressed 
to the Russian Embassy in Constantinople. Then for the 
first time did Major V asfi’s habitual calm desert him, and 
he pointed out some unpleasant truths to Captain W . 

Personally, I liked the Russian, for he was a man of great 
experience and culture, and we went for several long forbidden 
rides together. Officially, the only exercise we were allowed 
was a tour, which took place daily after lunch, when 
we were expected to ride two and two behind a 
Turkish officer, like schoolgirls out with their mistress 
on the parade of some South Coast watering-place. 
Personally, 1 refused to take part in these rides after the 
first occasion, when the whole cavalcade of riders, good, bad 
— for the most part — and indifferent, clad in the most 
heterogeneous and ridiculous costumes I have ever seen, 
trotted back into camp led by a tiny stray donkey which had 
joined them during the ride. That donkey seemed so aptly 
to symbolise us and our fruitless mission at Chorlou. 

The first day and night in the camp at Chorlou were 
pleasant enough, as the weather was warm and sunny, but 
on Saturday evening a bitter wind sprang up in the north- 
east and it became very cold. I found it impossible to 
keep warm even in a tent, and a few such nights as we ex- 
perienced on Saturday would have proved fatal to the 
horses, unaccustomed as they were to the hardships of a 
campaign. Luckily, by a supreme and united effort, we 
succeeded in rousing the Censor from his habitual sluggish- 
ness and prevailed upon him to find stabling for the horses 
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in Chorlou, while we ourselves moved into houses in the 
village. 

Major Vasfi, the Censor, was always very kind to me, 
I think chiefly because I was always polite to him, and 
for the sake of my father, who had been a life-long friend 
of Turkey. So, when on the morning of Monday, 
October 28th, we moved from our camp into the village 
of Chorlou, he went on ahead and obtained one of the 
best houses in the place for me. 

It was a large wooden house with projecting bay windows 
on the upper floors, rather like the houses that were built in 
London in the seventeenth century. It belonged to a family 
of Greeks, and was kept remarkably clean. Two large wooden 
coach doors gave access to an atrium with a floor of earth 
and paving stones, which occupied the whole of the ground 
floor, and in which the family lived and performed all 
their household duties. The family consisted of an old 
bearded man, two old ladies, his daughters, and a young 
man, his grandson, and they seemed to spend most of their 
time squatting on the earthen floor in one corner of the hall, 
around a brazier of coals, smoking and drinking coffee. 

Upstairs the rooms opened on to a hall, in the centre of 
which was a plain deal table on which we used to have our 
meals. In one comer a lamp was suspended above a photo- 
gravure of the Virgin Mary. It should, strictly speaking, 
have been kept burning continually, but the old ladies, being 
of an economical turn of mind, used only to light it at 
sunset, and put it out again when they went to bed. The 
rooms were large and airy, and the deal floors were scrubbed 
as white as snow, but they were bare of all furniture, save 
for divans arranged around the walls, upon which we 
used to sleep. 

All this time I had been anxiously awaiting the arrival 
of my brother, of whom I had had no news since I left 
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him lying ill in the Pera Palace Hotel. On Monday 
afternoon, just as I had got installed in my house, Sir Bryan 
Leighton arrived from Constantinople in my brother’s motor- 
car. He said that they had taken three days to cover the 
intervening 150 miles, owing to the absence of proper 
roads, and that the previous evening they had broken down 
15 miles outside the town, and my brother and Ismet Bey, 
a young Turkish officer, had left the motor in order to walk 
on to Chorlou in search of assistance. 

I began to wonder what had happened to them, as 
24 hours had by now elapsed since they had left the motor-car. 
At first I thought that they must have taken the wrong road 
and gone some miles out of their way before discovering 
their mistake. But when on the following morning there 
was still no news, I began to think that my brother might 
have fallen ill again, or met with an accident by the roadside. 
At 10 a.m. on Tuesday, therefore, I visited the Censor and 
informed him officially that my brother and Ismet-bey were 
missing. Major V asfi was very kind, promising to make 
all inquiries and to send a patrol out to search the roads. 

Soon afterwards we heard the distant sound of guns to the 
north, and during the day the cannonade increased in 
violence, until, toward evening, it had deepened to a con- 
tinual murmur of far-away thunder. The great battle that 
was to decide the fate of the Turkish Empire had started, 
but the Censor hardened his heart and refused to allow us to 
leave Chorlou. My situation was horrible ; here I was, a 
prisoner in Chorlou, while 40 miles away the greatest battle 
of modern times was being fought out on the heights around 
Lule Burgas. 

I felt bound to wait for my brother until the evening, as I 
had all the stores and equipment. Finally, at five o’clock in 
the afternoon, I could bear it no longer, and as 1 was still 
without news of him, I decided that he must be either dead 
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or else had got on to the front by some miracle. 
Accordingly, I purchased a cart for £14, loaded it up with 
a tent and sufficient food for four days, and the next 
morning, accompanied by Sir Bryan Leighton, I escaped 
from Chorlou and the Censor before dawn, and rode toward 
the sound of the guns. 


CHAPTER IX 


MY JOURNEY TO CHORLOU 

On Saturday, October 26th, I left Constantinople. On 
Saturday, November 2nd, just one week later, I was back 
again in the city. During this brief period I was destined to 
make my way to Lule Burgas to take part in the great 
decisive battle of the campaign, to retreat with the routed 
army of Thrace as far as Chorlou, and then to make my 
way back to Constantinople via Rodosto. I passed through 
the most exciting, fatiguing and instructive week of my life ; 
such a one as I never wish to endure again. Looking back 
now, it all seems like some wild dream, so unnatural were 
the scenes which I witnessed and so strange the adventures 
which beset my path from the moment I left Constantinople. 

Colonel Izzet arranged for a charming young Turk, Ismet 
Bey, who is employed in the service of the Ottoman Public 
Debt, but who volunteered to serve with the army when the 
war broke out, to accompany me to the front to act as my 
interpreter. Ismet turned out to be a great deal more to 
me than a mere interpreter. He became my guide, philoso- 
pher and friend, and but for his assistance I do not know 
what would have become of me, when for days I was 
wandering about the battlefield hopelessly lost and almost 
starving. 

Ismet is not a pure-blooded Turk, for his mother 
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is French ; he was educated in France, and is the possessor 
of a charming French wife. He speaks English and French 
with the utmost facility, has innumerable friends in the 
Turkish army — as the sequel will show — is a sportsman to 
the backbone, and prepared to rough it to any extent. 
Thus a more valuable companion for such a week of 
excitement and exertion could not have been found 
anywhere in the Turkish Empire. 

The night before I left Constantinople I had no sleep, as I 
had to make my final preparations, and then to sit up writing 
a long despatch to the Daily Telegraph on the news 
which had come in that day of the defeat of the 
Turkish army and the capture of Kirk Ivilisse, while on the 
following morning — Saturday — I was up at 4 a.m. I was 
to be accompanied as far as Chorlou by Sir Bryan 
Leighton and a young English cinematograph operator called 
Gordon, neither of whom had reached Constantinople in 
time to go to the front with the other correspondents on 
October 23rd. I offered to take Sir Bryan Leighton in my 
motor-car. Gordon had a seat in the car which had been 
bought by Lionel James and Ward Price for the use of The 
Times and the Daily Mail. It had been arranged for this 
car to accompany me. in order that I might see it safely to 
the front. 

My car was driven by a young French chauffeur who, 
despite his good recommendations, turned out to be about 
the worst of all the mongrel chauffeurs who feed on the 
unwary in Constantinople. There were the usual delays 
at the start. The hotel servants brought breakfast late ; 
it was found almost impossible to carry all our effects in the 
two cars, and many articles had to be rejected at the last 
moment. Then the cars were late in turning up, and it 
was near eight o’clock before Ismet, Sir Bryan Leighton, 
and myself were seated in our brand new Panhard. 
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We started amidst the encouraging cheers of the 
entire staff of the Pera Palace Hotel, who had turned 
out en masse to receive their tips. The packing of two 
motor cars had also caused a dense crowd to gather in 
front of the hotel, and, when they realised we were off to 
join the army, they too joined in the chorus of farewell until 
the streets of Pera fairly resounded with their shouts. It 
was a beautiful morning, fine and clear, but somewhat cold. 
It had rained hard on the previous day, but the sky had 
now cleared, and there was every prospect of our 
having good weather for the journey. 

It was our avowed intention to reach Chorlou, where 
Colonel Izzet had told me we would find all the correspon- 
dents assembled, that same afternoon. He assured me we 
would not have the slightest difficulty in doing so, as 
the roads were excellent. However, there were others 
who did not share his optimism. The agents from whom 
I had bought the car warned me that the roads were 
practically non-existent, and that, although in dry weather 
it would be practicable to pass over them, the task became 
almost impossible after heavy rain such as we had had on 
the previous day. 

The day before starting I went to the French company 
who hold the contract for the making of roads through- 
out the Ottoman Empire. The director was even more 
pessimistic. He showed me on a map the best route to 
take, but also warned me that I would come to places, 
over which it would be almost impossible to pass. My 
chauffeur, who had once, so he said, driven a car as far as 
Adrianople, would not commit himself to any definite state- 
ment, simply saying, “ I will try my best, and I think I can 
get this ear through anywhere.” I stupidly allowed myself 
to be deceived by the wild statements of Colonel Izzet, and 
was also influenced by the fact that I heard that the military 
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authorities had commandeered a number of cars and taken 
them up to Chorlou for the use of the General Staff of the 
Army. 

Just as I was leaving, an Englishman called Bryant, 
in the employ of the French Road Company, came to see 
me at the hotel. He had actually been charged with the 
task of making the road, and said that with fine weather I 
might get through. His job had now come to an end, as it 
was impossible to find labour for road-making during the 
war, and he asked me if I would employ him as a despatch 
rider, as he thought his knowledge of Turkish and his 
acquaintance with the people and with the country would 
prove invaluable. I therefore arranged for him to make his 
own way up to Chorlou and to join me at the earliest 
possible date. 

The two motors rolled over the Galata Bridge, through 
the crowded streets of Stamboul and out by the Adrianople 
Gate to the open country beyond. For the first ten kilo- 
metres the road is fair and we made rapid progress. It 
was obvious from the start that a friendly rivalry existed 
between the two chauffeurs, the driver of The Times- 
Daily Mail car being a powerful Turk and an excellent 
driver, but lacking the mechanical knowledge possessed by 
my driver. 

We were all in high spirits and had begun to congrat- 
ulate ourselves on the rapid progress we were making, 
when the first of many subsequent disasters overtook us, 
effectually subdued our premature pride, and warned us of 
still worse evils to come. 

Descending a hill close to San Stefano, the road suddenly 
ended in a sea of mud. It would have been wiser to leave 
it and to try to pass over the meadow-land on either side, 
but the chauffeur, without waiting for instructions, drove 
blindly into the morass. The gallant car did her utmost to 
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get through. The momentum of the descent carried her 
to the centre, then she slowed down, the wheels began to 
churn the mud with a furious roar, while we made no 
further progress and gradually sank up to our axles in this 
liquid slime. We jumped out and pushed and tugged, but 
in vain. It was obvious that only one course remained 
open, namely, to lighten the car by unloading all our 
baggage and the eight cans of petrol which we were 
carrying. Standing knee-deep in the mud we proceeded 
with this thankless task, and, when everything had been 
removed, we again turned on the engine and pushed behind. 
Again the wheels went whirling round, again the mud 
was thrown up in all directions, but it was impossible to 
obtain any grip, and the car refused to budge. 

Meanwhile the other chauffeur had succeeded in passing 
the morass by taking his car off the road. He now 
suggested that we should send to the nearest farm and 
secure two strong oxen to drag the motor out. We 
were saved this necessity by the passing of a wagon 
with two powerful beasts. The owner was not very 
willing to let us have them, but Ismet cut him short 
by commandeering them in the name of the Sultan, the 
Army, and the Koran. Fortunately we had taken the 
precaution to supply ourselves with a strong piece of rope 
before leaving Constantinople. This was tied round the 
front axle and harnessed to the two oxen. The gallant 
beasts put their shoulders to the yoke, at the same time 
the engine was started, and the great tug began. But 
although the oxen fell in the mud from their exertions, 
and although all of us pushed from behind, the car would 
not budge an inch. 

We were almost in despair, and sat down by the 
roadside wondering what to do next. It seemed impossible 
for us to release the car until the roads dried, and 
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another shower might retard this indefinitely. From 
this predicament we were saved by the arrival of a party 
of soldiers, twelve in number, who had been attracted 
to the spot by the noise of the engine and the shouts of 
the bullock driver. Ismet commandeered them, with the 
promise of liberal backsheesh, to assist us. They put their 
shoulders to the wheels, and once more the oxen were 
harnessed up and the engine started. This time our joint 
exertions succeeded. The Car began to move and amidst 
loud cheers we got her through the morass. But at 
what a cost! That morning she had left Constantinople 
on her maiden journey, brand new, her beautiful green 
paint and smart appearance a source of constant delight 
to myself, who had never owned a car or ridden in one 
of which I was at any rate the temporary master 
before. Now she was covered with mud and the spokes 
of the wheels had completely disappeared. Her paint 
had been scratched off outside by the soldiers and inside 
by the packing and unpacking of the baggage and tins 
of oil. She had, in fact, ceased to have any likeness to 
a new car, and resembled an old and sorely battered 
wreck. 

However, to our infinite relief, w r e found the machinery 
had in nowise suffered, and after paying the bullock-owner 
and soldiers liberally, we resumed our chequered way. 
We had, however, lost two precious hours, and had to 
abandon any idea of reaching Chorlou that day. As if 
to lure us on to our eventual doom, the road now became 
much better, having lately been repaired by the French 
Road Company, and we made rapid progress as far as the 
village of Kuyuk Chekmedclie, where we crossed the 
bridge spanning the inlet to the lake. On the other side 
we were delayed for some time by soldiers and transport 
carts making their way to the front, but, having shaken 
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them off, we soon reached Buyuk Chekmedche, which forms 
the left wing of the famous Chataldja lines. 

The road here is carried over the lake by a giant causeway, 
some three hundred years old, built by one of the Sultans. 
It is a beautifully artistic structure, but, as the road has never 
been repaired since it was built, it is extremely difficult 
to avoid falling through holes, and we were obliged to 
proceed with extreme caution. On the other side of the 
causeway we halted for lunch, having brought provisions for 
a couple of days in the cars. Our passage through the 
country excited the wildest interest among the inhabitants, 
many of whom had never seen a motor-car before, and were 
astonished beyond measure at our progress without horses, 
and by the strange noises of the machinery. Above all, 
these simple-minded folk loved to sound the tooter. We 
had to keep a guard on the car to prevent spare parts and 
our personal effects from being stolen. 

We now had to decide which road we would take. 
We could either follow the sea-shore, or else turn inland 
and try a new road which the French Company had told 
me existed. We had many anxious consultations with the 
local villagers, and in the end the weight of opinion was 
strongly against our turning inland, as we were told the 
road was almost impassable, and would lead us up amongst 
the hills, which our ears would very likely be unable 
to climb. 

On the other side of the village of Kalikratia we 
met with our second mishap. We climbed the steep hill 
all right and then found ourselves on an upland close to 
the sea shore, where the road disappeared altogether and we 
had to follow stray tracks left by bullock-wagons, or made 
by the passage of the transport and artillery on their way to 
the front. The cars could easily have passed over these 
tracks had there been no rain, but now they were soft beds 
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of mud, and we were in constant danger of sticking once 
again. At length we came to a ditch and stream which 
completely cut the road, and there was no way round. My 
car, with infinite difficulty, managed to get across, but as it 
was mounting the further bank it struck a rock with terrific 
force and I thought something must be smashed. However, 
we saw no damage at the time. 

Then came the turn of the Daily Mail car. Its chauffeur 
had been abusing mine ever since we had stuck earlier in 
the day, on account of his bad driving. He now tried to 
cross the brook at another point by driving at a terrific 
pace right through it. The result was awful ; the car 
entered the water with a mighty splash, refused to budge 
another inch, and sank in the mud until the hind wheels 
had completely disappeared and the water was almost 
entering the body. We got out and looked at it in dismay. 
We tried to move it by pushing, but it was hopeless. 
Then we tried to improvise a bridge by placing boards under 
the wheels, but it never stirred. 

At the end of an hour’s work we knew we were beaten, 
unless we discovered some oxen. Ismet volunteered to go 
in search of some, and half an hour later returned with 
two bullocks and their driver, which he had commandeered 
out of a plough in a neighbouring field. Again we were 
successful, but we had lost another two hours, and it was 
now three o’clock and by six it would be almost dark. 

When we went to start my car we found to our horror 
that the starting lever had not been fastened up, and that 
it had received the full force of the blow when we struck 
the rock, with the natural result that it was badly bent 
and we could not start the engine. This time I thought 
we were absolutely done, but by the joint efforts of the 
two chauffeurs we managed to hammer it back more or 
less into shape. 

i 2 
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By four o’clock we had reached a village called Kum- 
burgas on the sea shore. The head man, or mayor, told 
us it would be useless to follow the road along the shore, 
as at high tide it was washed by the sea and the water 
would be three or four feet deep. He advised us to keep 
on the road as far as possible, and then to turn inland 
and go across country until we had passed the danger 
points. His words were true. Long before we had reached 
the village of Bogados we were stopped by the waves and 
had to drive across country at a very slow rate, guessing 
what tracks to follow and frequently having to retrace our 
steps, as the road we were on ended in a morass. 

We passed through several small villages and close to 
one of these, called Jalos, the Daily Mail-Times car came 
to an abrupt stop, and the chauffeur announced he could 
go no further as his pump was broken and the gasoline 
would no longer percolate through the machinery. I 
decided to abandon him and the car together with Gordon, 
and to push on with Sir Bryan Leighton. We promised 
to send back the first brass-mender we could find in any 
of the villages to help him make good the damage. 
Gordon we advised to try to find a horse and to make his 
own way to Chorlou or else to return to Constantinople. 
It was impossible to take him with us as our car was 
already overcrowded, and he refused to abandon his cine- 
matograph. 

About six o’clock we reached the large village of Bogados, 
where we made a short halt to refill the engine, and we also 
found a workman who volunteered to return and help mend 
the Daily Mail car. Then we pushed on to Silivri. If the 
road was bad before, it had now become worse and our 
progress was merely a jolting crawl. To make matters 
worse, darkness began rapidly to set in and, unless we 
succeeded in reaching Silivri, we would have to spend 
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the night in the open. Finally it became so dark that 
Ismet, Leighton, and myself were obliged to walk in 
front and select the most favourable route for the car to 
follow. 

Suddenly the road bifurcated and we had to select which 
one to follow. In the darkness we took a track which led 
us to the edge of a minor precipice and very nearly ended 
our ill-starred expedition. Then we had the stupendous 
task of turning the car round. This took quite half an hour, 
but at length we succeeded and got on the right road. It 
was now quite dark, the sky was clouded and there 
was no moon or stars to help us on our way. We had to 
admit we were beaten and to reconcile ourselves to spending 
a night in the open. 

Fortunately, we had stuck near a fountain close to the 
roadside, and a small hut, evidently a shelter intended for 
belated travellers. The interior of the hut was too filthy 
for Ismet, Leighton, and myself, but it served for the 
purpose of cooking in. There was some dry brushwood 
inside and with this we made a fire and heated some cocoa. 
Then, with sardines, bread, and a tongue, we had a toler- 
able evening meal. Sir Bryan Leighton had with him a 
small shelter tent, supposed to be waterproof, which he 
had bought just before leaving England. We decided to 
sleep in this, while Ismet and the chauffeur took shelter 
in the motor, which had a hood which completely covered 
it in. 

We had hardly got the tent up when the rain began to 
fall in a deluge, the like of which I have never seen before 
in any part of the world. It came down in one great sheet, 
like a wave. In less time than it takes to write these words 
it had completely soaked through the tent and lay an inch 
deep on the canvas floor. However, this made no difference 
to me. I had no sleep the night before I left Constantinople, 
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and the exertions of the journey on the top of my illness 
had completely worn me out. I fell asleep and neither the 
rain, nor the howling of the wind, nor the curses of Leighton 
disturbed my slumbers. 

I had gone to sleep about nine o’clock and did not wake 
until 3 a.m. Then I was aroused by a feeling of being icy 
cold. I had one of those patent electric lamps, which I 
turned on, and to my astonishment found I was alone in 
the tent, for Leighton and all his belongings had dis- 
appeared. My own plight was a sorry one. I was lying 
in two or three inches of water, I was soaked through to 
the skin, and my teeth were chattering from the cold. 
The rain was still coming down in torrents. Along 
the road I saw dim figures, mysterious in the darkness, 
and heard the rumble of wagons. It was the transport 
train which we had passed earlier in the day and which was 
pushing on to Silivri. 

Several soldiers came to the fountain for water and were 
amazed to find our motor-car, the interior of which they 
proceeded to investigate, arousing Ismet from his slumbers 
and calling forth from him a torrent of Turkish invective, 
which, by the way, is in no way inferior to our own. 

I then went inside the hut and lit a candle. There I 
found Bryan Leighton comfortably installed on Ismet’s 
camp bed, which he had taken from the motor-car. I felt 
inclined to turn him out and have a share of it, but 
1 was so cold and wet that rest was impossible. I 
was very afraid of getting a return of influenza from my 
immersion, or else of having an attack of rheumatism. I 
managed with difficulty to light the fire once again and to 
set the kettle boiling. Then I took a large tumbler and 
filled it half full of Black and White whiskey, taking nearly 
a third of the bottle. Then I poured the boiling water into 
the glass, put in two lumps of sugar, and drank the whole 
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down. This was the strongest drink I have ever had in my 
life and I never wish to take another like it. However, it had 
the desired effect and restored my rapidly- vanishing circula- 
tion. I then took off the wettest of my garments, stole 
two rugs off Leighton’s bed, lay down on the floor and once 
more fell asleep. 


CHAPTER X 


MY FIRST MEETING WITH ABDULLAH 

At six I again woke up frozen through, for the weather 
was bitterly cold. I aroused the others and once more 
the kettle was put on to boil, and we had a frugal breakfast, 
as our provisions were rapidly running out. The chauffeur 
now set to work to tune up the car. The first delay 
was caused by the gasoline having frozen into a yellow 
jelly dui-ing the night. This took some time to put right. 
Then the tank had to be refilled with petrol. This was a 
very difficult task, because we had had a rest fastened on the 
back of the car to carry baggage, and the idiots in Constan- 
tinople had almost covered up the entrance to the tank. 

Then commenced the fearful task of trying to start the 
engine. The starting lever was useless as, owing to 
being bent, it would not enter the socket, and the only 
way of starting the engine was by pushing the car uphill 
and allowing it to run down again. At half-past eight 
the engine began to work and we were feeling more 
light-hearted, when we found one of the tyres required 
pumping up. Then slowly the horrid truth dawned 
upon us that it was punctured. This was the last 
straw. But there was no help for it, and we set to 
work to assist the chauffeur to change the tyre. It was a 
long and difficult process, because the wheels were absolutely 
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caked with mud, and every screw and nut had to be washed 
in the fountain. The cause of the trouble was found to be a 
nail two inches long, which had passed completely through 
the outer cover on into the inner tube. 

It was nearly ten o’clock before we were once more under 
way. How can I describe the state of the road ? It baffles 
my poor descriptive powers to do so. It was bad enough 
on the previous day, but after the night’s downpour it had 
lost all semblance of being even a track, and was feet deep 
in mud and slime. How the car ever managed to get 
through is a mystery that I will not attempt to solve. 

We climbed a gentle slope, from the top of which we 
saw the village of Silivri at our feet. We had camped 
within about two miles of it without knowing. The descent 
into Silivri is very dangerous, and was rendered additionally 
so by the slippery nature of the mud. The car side-slipped 
in all directions, and frequently turned right round. Just 
as we were entering the village we came to a high cause- 
way with an unprotected drop of some twenty feet. I 
begged the chauffeur, who had now completely lost his 
nerve, to take care, but it was in vain. The car got out of 
his control and side-slipped absolutely to the edge of the 
embankment. I thought that it was all over with us. There 
was not an inch to spare when he managed to jamb on the 
brakes and bring it to a standstill. 

We found the village of Silivri blocked with the great train 
of bullock- wagons which had passed us in the night, and which 
was just preparing to continue its dreary crawl to Chorlou. In 
the village we bought some steel chains and bound them round 
the wheels to act as non-skids. On the other side of Silivri 
the road passes over a causeway which is in a terrible state 
from lack of repair, and then makes a very steep ascent up 
an old Roman-paved road to reach the tableland beyond. 
The road was almost blocked with bullock- wagons, and it 
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was with the utmost difficulty that we made our way 
through. 

We met some refugees and one old Turkish woman 
mounted on a horse which took fright at the car and 
deposited the poor old girl in deep water, from which she 
was rescued by some soldiers. We paid her liberally for her 
misadventure. 

We encountered terrible difficulties in climbing the old 
Roman road out of Silivri. The surface was almost com- 
pletely destroyed ; ancient cobbles lay about obstructing the 
wheels, which from time to time would sink deep into 
holes that had once provided beds for these obstructions. 
To add to our troubles, the rain had rendered the stones 
extremely greasy. About half-way up the car came to a 
dead stop and commenced to run backwards. We checked 
this movement to the rear by placing stones behind the 
wheels. The car had come to a standstill sideways across 
the road and completely blocked the passage of the great 
bullock train, which also came to a compulsory halt. 

Here I made the acquaintance for the first time of the 
officer in charge of the train, whose name I have unfortunately 
forgotten, for he proved himself a veritable friend in need. 
He ordered one of the bullock-wagons to be fastened to the 
car, and by this means we were able to get it to the top of 
the incline. But our troubles were not over. The grassy 
plateau close to the sea shore, over which we now passed, 
was a quagmire from the rain which had fallen dur ing the 
night, and, try as we would, the wheels would only revolve 
impotently beneath us without enforcing any propelling 
motion. 

Again the officer in charge came to our assistance. 
He pointed out that the road was in the same condition all 
the way to Chorlou, and that there was absolutely no 
chance of the car ever reaching that haven of refuge, unless' 
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the bullocks dragged it there. He offered to have one of the 
bullock-wagons unloaded and its contents placed on other 
carts, so that it might be free to drag us all the rest 
of the way. To this proposition we agreed reluctantly, 
because it meant another two days on the road, and 
I was dreadfully worried lest a great battle should take 
place in my absence. Throughout the morning we 
thought we heard the sound of guns, but I believe it 
came from our imagination rather than from the hostile 
armies. 

The same officer also lent me a horse to ride, and it 
was pleasant to leave the old car and canter ahead of 
the great train of wagons, and to feel I was free and not 
stuck in the mud for the rest of my natural existence. 

The soldiers with the convoy were engaged in clearing out 
the country as they passed through it. They visited every 
village, farm, and hamlet, and seized all the horses and 
commandeered all the able-bodied men, whether Turks, 
Bulgarians, or Servians, to serve in the ranks. These came 
very reluctantly, but there was no help for them, and soon 
there were several hundred of the ill-clad unfortunates walking 
parallel with the train under the escort of armed sentries, 
to discourage them from attempting to escape. 

Shortly after this we came to two streams which were 
extremely difficult to cross on account of the mud and the 
shelving banks. Even the stout oxen had trouble in pulling 
the lightly laden wagons through them, and our motor car 
could never have crossed but for their assistance. I watched 
the whole train pass and found the motor was a long way in 
the rear. I rode back and found it had been in endless diffi- 
culties, chiefly owing to the bad steering of the chauffeur, 
who would allow too sudden strains on the rope attaching 
it to the ox- wagon, with the natural result that the rope was 
continually breaking. However, after endless exertions, 
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we at length got it across the two brooks. Shortly after- 
wards the road became much better for a stretch. 

Here I did a foolish thing. I was led to believe the car would 
be able to go without assistance, and, as we were only making 
a mile an hour with the oxen, I ordered them to be cast off, 
and the soldier driving the cart was only too pleased to 
accede to my request. The cart went on and was soon 
out of sight over a rise in the ground, before we had even 
succeeded in starting the engine, owing to the bent lever. 
When the engine was at length started we moved forward 
fairly rapidly for about a mile and then came to a morass 
of mud and ruts. We put on all speed and endeavoured 
to force our way through it, but it was all in vain. The 
car stuck and sank above the axles in the mud until the 
machinery of the engine was also resting in the slime. 

This time we were down and out. The bullock train 
was already some three miles away, and there was no likeli- 
hood of anyone returning to assist us. Every horse, ox, 
and able-bodied man capable of bearing arms, had been 
swept up by the onward march of the column, and we were 
stranded at 4 o’clock, on a bitterly cold afternoon, on a high 
plateau, close to the sea, without shelter, without water, 
almost without food — for only some chocolate and a few 
biscuits remained of the store which we had brought with us 
from Constantinople. 

I think, for the first time, a feeling akin to despair 
crept over us all. For some time we said nothing, but 
sat ruefully contemplating the car, the wheels of which 
had almost completely disappeared. Then we held a 
consultation. I suggested that Ismet should return to 
Silivri and endeavour to obtain oxen to drag the car back 
into the village, and at the same time hire horses to enable 
us to continue our journey to Chorlou. Suddenly a bullock- 
wagon appeared. It belonged to a party of refugees on 
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their way to Stamboul. The oxen were, however, in poor 
condition, and they could not budge the car an inch. In 
fact it was painfully obvious that, until the roads dried, the 
car would remain stuck exactly where it was. In these 
circumstances we felt it would be useless to return to Silivri 
and I was extremely reluctant to retrace my steps, as my 
one desire at this moment was to press on to Chorlou, so as 
to be in time for the great battle. 

At last we agreed on an alternative plan. It was decided 
that Ismet and myself should walk on and endeavour to 
overtake the convoy at its halting place, and ask the 
commandant to send back soldiers and bullocks, and to 
take charge of the car until we reached Chorlou. Sir 
Bryan Leighton and the chauffeur were to remain with it 
during the night. Ismet and myself lost no time, but set 
off* through the mud. I looked back and saw two melan- 
choly figures, Sir Bryan and the worn-out, miserable 
chauffeur, endeavouring to obtain some shelter from the icy 
wind by erecting the wretched shelter-tent that had taken in 
so much water on the previous evening. 

I shall not forget in a hurry that horrible tramp through 
the mud, which Ismet and myself had after the bullock train. 
It was 4 p.m. when we started — that day we had only made 
5 kilometres in the car — and only two hours more remained 
of daylight. I detest walking at any time, and had on a 
pair of field-boots, which, having been soaked thi*ough on 
the previous evening, now stuck to my feet and hurt them 
horribly. 

We came to a river which cut the road, and wondered 
how we were to cross it without becoming soaked up to 
our waists. There was a small party of Turkish soldiers 
encamped on the bank, and they were good enough to 
make us some tea. They also told us that the convoy 
had split in two portions on the other side of the river in 
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order to find shelter for the night at two farms. One 
powerful soldier then volunteered to carry us through the 
river on his back, an offer which was gratefully accepted, as 
neither Ismet nor I wished to be immersed in the icy cold 
water just at sunset. 

It was half past six when, footsore and weary, we reached 
the farm. Here we found our friend encamped. We told 
him of our troubles and difficulties. I believe the Captain’s 
name was Fouad, but if it was not, I hope, if he ever reads 
these lines, that he will accept for himself the infinite 
thanks I tender him now for all that he did for us on this 
critical evening, when any delay would have meant failure 
to witness the battle of Lule Burgas. 

Both Ismet and I were worn out, but we agreed we must 
push on to Chorlou that night, even if we had to do so on 
foot. The Captain then suggested the following plan, which 
we adopted. He undertook to send back that same night 
to the car an escort of twelve soldiers, four strong oxen, and 
some stout rope, as well as spades, so as to dig it out of the 
mud. He undertook to find two horses for Ismet and 
myself and to put us on the road to Chorlou. The horses 
we were to hand back to him on his arrival in Chorlou, 
which place he hoped to reach in two days’ time. He said 
he would accept full responsibility for our motor-car and for 
the baggage, and would undertake to deliver the lot safe and 
sound to us. He also said that he would look after Sir 
Bryan Leighton and the chauffeur. 

He advised Ismet and myself to stay the night at the 
farm and to push on to Chorlou at dawn, as it was an 
eight hours’ ride and the temperature had fallen below zero. 
Although the temptation to remain was almost irresistible 
Ismet and I resolutely refused, and this decision to push 
on at all costs just brought us to the front in time, as the 
sequel will show. 
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But we were hungry. We thought that Captain Fouad 
would offer us something to eat before we started on our 
night ride, but unfortunately the owner of the farm had 
fled and his house was shut up, so the unfortunate officers of 
the convoy had little to eat themselves. However, he did 
give us a cup of Turkish coffee. Then he announced the 
horses were ready. 

To our surprise, on entering the farm-yard we found an 
escort of twelve soldiers under a sergeant, whom Captain 
Fouad announced were to accompany us to Chorlou. It 
seemed little short of cruelty to ask these men to walk some 
forty kilometres after they had been on the march all day 
and for several previous days, and we begged him to allow 
us to proceed alone, as we felt sure we could find the road. 
But the Captain would not hear of this. He said the 
country was infested with brigands, Bulgarian sympathisers, 
and disbanded soldiers, who might murder us without com- 
punction, in which case he would be responsible. There 
was no help for it, so mounting our horses, we set off in the 
darkness with our escort in front. 

I do not think that Ismet and I will ever forget that 
night ride to Chorlou. For the first two hours all went 
well, but then an icy cold wind sprang up and chilled us to 
the bone. We were soon glad to dismount and warm 
ourselves by walking. We became more and more hungry, 
until the feeling of emptiness became almost insupportable. 
Ismet found unexpectedly in his pocket a cake of chocolate 
which, to use the well-known advertisement, was “both 
grateful and comforting.” He also had a small flask of 
brandy, of which we took mouthfuls at intervals throughout 
the night just to restore a temporary warmth to our bodies. 

Once we lost the road, some of the escort going one 
way and some another. This caused a delay, before the 
stragglers were found again. As we drew nearer Chorlou 
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the ground rose, and we passed over a high plateau, across 
which the wind swept in an icy blast, until even the patient 
Turkish soldiers began to grumble. By this time they had 
become so exhausted that two of them could hardly keep up 
with us, and we were obliged to make frequent halts. We 
gave them rides on the horses, but this was not much 
relief, as the weary beasts were continually stumbling over 
the ruts which had by now hardened. 

We came upon some refugees, who were camped close to 
the road, endeavouring to warm themselves by a fire. It was 
a sad sight. The oxen lay round in a circle so as to obtain the 
benefit of the friendly blaze; the women and children lay 
mixed up with the oxen, obtaining warmth from their bodies 
on one side and from the fire on the other. Our escort 
immediately surrounded the camp and demanded if they 
had any arms. This the spokesman of the party denied, but 
the sergeant was not satisfied. He ordered his men to turn 
everything out of the wagons and to search them. Beneath 
a miscellaneous and filthy collection of old clothes, house- 
hold furniture and bags of oats, two rifles, a Mauser and a 
Martini, were unearthed. The sergeant cursed the refugees 
for having lied to him, and then we proceeded on 
our way. Shortly afterwards we came upon a second 
camp and secured two more rifles. 

It seemed cruel to disturb these poor wretches, who were 
only bent on reaching Stamboul and crossing into Asia Minor, 
but the soldiers had received stringent orders to disarm all the 
civilian population and these orders had to be obeyed. They 
soon found the additional burden of these four rifles unbear- 
able, and I think were extremely sorry they had ever found 
them. I relieved them of two and carried them for a time 
across my saddle, but the cold steel soon froze my fingers and 
I returned them to their owners. Long before we reached 
Chorlou they had disappeared. I did not see actually what 
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became of them, but I fancy the soldiers, without consulting 
the sergeant, chucked them aside, after first removing the 
bolts from the breech blocks. 

Between one and two a.m. we saw the glare of some 
lights in the distance, which the soldiers declared must come 
from the camps round Chorlou. This welcome sight roused 
our drooping spirits, but it seemed an endless time before 
we reached the outskirts of the village, and it was not until 
close on two-thirty a.m. that we finally entered the streets 
of the town. 

Ismet and I expected on reaching Chorlou to have no diffi- 
culty in finding the camp of the correspondents. Naturally at 
this hour there were but few astir, except the sentries over the 
buildings which were being used by the military authorities. 
Ismet made careful inquiries of them as to the whereabouts 
of our colleagues, but could obtain no satisfactory reply. 
One of the soldiers, however, at length declared they were 
in certain houses in the town. We repaired to one of the 
houses he had named, but found it full of weary soldiers. 
W e continued our search, but without success. At length 
an officer told us they were not in the town of Chorlou, but 
were camped close to the railway station two miles away. 

This was bad news as it meant we would have to take the 
road once more. However, the prospect of food and 
shelter proved irresistible, and after thanking him we once 
more rode out of Chorlou. Meanwhile, our escort had 
disappeared. The moment they reached Chorlou, without 
even bidding us farewell or giving us the opportunity of 
handing them over any backsheesh, they bolted to the 
nearest local inn to obtain rest and refreshment. We soon 
reached the neighboui’hood of the railway station, passing 
through endless standing camps of white tents, the larger 
number of which seemed to be deserted, as the troops had 
been pushed on to the north. There was no one about at the 
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railway station except a sentry who could give us but little 
reliable information. He said he had heard that some 
Europeans had been camped there, but he thought they 
had already left. 

He gave us one piece of news which seemed to offer 
a ray of hope, namely, that Abdullah, the Commander-in- 
Chief, and his Staff were in a barrack placed on a high 
hill about a quarter of a mile from the station. 

By this time Ismet and I were thoroughly fed up with 
life. We were almost frozen, worn out with fatigue, and so 
hungry that the mere mention of food almost caused tears 
to fall from our eyes. We lost no time in hastening up the 
steep hill to the barrack, where we expected to learn 
definitely what had become of the correspondents. 

A sentry was on guard, and he was greatly surprised at our 
sudden apparition in the middle of the night. Ismet explained 
the position. The sentry replied that there were no corres- 
pondents at the barracks, and that he had not heard of any 
at Chorlou. He advised us to see the officer in charge of 
the guard who might be able to give us some information. 
We found the officer asleep in a room. He was very agree- 
able, but had no news. He showed us where Abdullah was 
sleeping and advised us to ask one of his staff officers. 

I said to Ismet, “ It does not matter where the camp is. 
We must have shelter for the night. I don’t care where we 
find it, but I shall freeze if I have to stay out in the cold any 
longer.” Ismet quite agreed with me and whilst I held both 
horses he knocked at the door and was admitted by a sleepy 
orderly. It seemed an endless time before he again made 
his appearance, and I began to think he had gone to sleep 
and had forgotten all about me, when he appeared at the 
door, his face wreathed in smiles. 

“It is alright,” he said; “you can come in, for the 
Commander-in-Chief, Abdullah Pasha, wants to see you.” 
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“ What have you done, Ismet ? ” I replied. “ I hope 
you have not awakened the Commander-in-Chief.” 

“Yes,” he replied. “I went inside and found his two 
staff-officers asleep in bed. I woke them up, and explained 
matters ; but they only replied, ‘ W e can do nothing for 
you. You must go and find shelter in the village of 
Chorlou.’ Suddenly I remembered that Abdullah is a 
distant cousin of mine, so I went to his room feeling quite 
desperate from the cold and hunger, and woke him up, to 
the horror of his aides-de-camp. Abdullah was immensely 
surprised to see me, and thought I had dropped from the 
skies. I explained to him our position, and that you were 
outside in the cold, and he immediately told me to bring 
you up to him. Now we are sure of shelter for the night.” 

Ismet and I then entered the Commander-in-Chiefs 
presence, who greeted me as if I were his best friend, and 
had known him all my life. Abdullah is a big man with a 
splendid head, rather grey hair and a moustache. He 
has the most kindly expression always on his face, and looks 
the typical English country squire of tradition. He was 
seated on the edge of his bed, clad in pyjamas, with his 
great-coat wrapped round him. I apologised for disturbing 
him at such an hour, but he merely laughed and said : “ It 
matters little to me these days what hour I am awakened, 
because telegrams are coming in at all hours of the night, 
and I am only too glad to be of any assistance to you. You 
must be hungry. Unfortunately, my cooks left last night 
for another destination, but I will get my servant to make 
you some tea, and I think I can find you some cheese and 
biscuits.” 

Shortly afterwards Abdullah’s servant appeared with tea, 
biscuits and cheese, which was one of the most welcome 
repasts I have ever sat down to. After I had eaten for 
some time Abdullah insisted on my telling him every detail 
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of my journey from Constantinople, and laughed heartily at 
the picture I drew of the motor, moving at two miles an 
hour, drawn by oxen. 

I asked him where the correspondents were quartered, to 
which he replied : “ I have not seen them yet. They were 
here for a few days, but they have now gone on to Lule 
Burgas. I suppose you want to get there as soon as 
possible. Well, I will see if you can go by train to-morrow.” 

I then asked the Commander-in-Chief if I had missed a 
big battle, to which he replied : “ No ; you have missed 
nothing. There has only been some desultory fighting 
round Kirk Kilisse, and we have not yet had 300 wounded. 
So do not worry ; you will see a big battle yet.” 

How little did I realise then the dramatic manner in 
which the general’s prophecy would shortly be realised! 
Neither did Abdullah himself foresee that the great battle 
would come so soon, because he told me he expected to 
remain in Chorlou for another two days. He then went on 
to speak of the immense difficulties which confronted his 
army in the campaign, of the terrible state of the roads, of 
the insufficiency of transport, and of the poverty of the 
country, which was quite incapable of supporting a large 
army of more than 100,000 men. He spoke with the greatest 
misgiving of the prospects of a winter’s snows. 

We talked for nearly an hour, and then the Mushir said, 
“You must be worn out, and sleep will do you good. 
There is no place to put you here, but I will turn out some 
of my staff-officers and make them give you their beds.” 

I begged Abdullah to do nothing of the sort, but he 
laughed and replied, “ Do not worry ; they have slept quite 
long enough. I have lots of work for them to do, and it 
won’t hurt them to get up now.” 

The two staff-officers were therefore aroused from their 
slumbers, and, although they displayed no outward annoy- 
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ance, must have inwardly cursed our intrusion on their 
well-earned repose. 

Ismet and myself only had four hours’ sleep, for at 8 a.m. 
on Monday, October 28th, we were roused by one of 
Abdullah’s A.D.C.’s, who came to tell us that a train was 
expected from the south, bearing the Minister of War, 
Nazim Pasha, and would afterwards go on to Lule Burgas, and 
that if we cared to travel by it we might do so. We got up 
at once, and one of the A.D.C.’s, who apparently bore us no 
grudge for having been turned out of his bed at 4 a.m. 
to make room for us, brought us a cup of coffee and some 
biscuits. 

I then went to bid farewell to Abdullah, and to 
thank him for the great kindness which he had shown us 
both. The Commander-in-Chief was sitting at a table 
poring over the Turkish Staff Map of Thrace. He did 
not seem nearly so cheerful as a few hours before, and I am 
inclined to think he had received some bad news that 
morning. It was probably the news of the defeat of the 1st 
Army Corps between Kavakli and Jenidze, on October 25th, 
but it is almost incredible that this information did not reach 
him before the morning of October 28th. However, 
considering the appalling state of confusion which reigned 
everywhere, and the almost entire absence of any means of 
communication, it is feasible that it did not reach head- 
quarters until the dawn of October 28tli. At any rate, 
in the course of his conversation with me in the middle of 
the night, Abdullah made no mention of this reverse, and to 
judge from his outward demeanour he was perfectly cheerful 
and confident, and he declared emphatically that the 
army had suffered only three hundred casualties up-to- 
date. 

Abdullah also promised to look after Sir Bryan Leighton 
on his arrival, and to send him on to Lule Burgas by the first 
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available train. I then bade him farewell, little dreaming 
that a night later I would meet him in such dramatic 
circumstances. 

Monday, October *28th, was one of the coldest days I have 
known since the closing months of the siege of Port Arthur, 
and we had a long wait at the station before the train came 
in sight round a bend in the line. 

Meanwhile, several trains full of refugees passed through 
on their way to Constantinople. Never have I seen more 
strange sights. So crowded were these trains with Mahom- 
medans fleeing from the Bulgarian invasion, that men, 
women, and children preferred to sit on the bare roofs of the 
carriages, desperately clinging to one another to save 
themselves from failing off, rather than risk being left 
behind. Many had been without food for days, and there 
was none to be obtained at Chorlou, an alarming fact, which 
did not augur well for the troops in the field. Ismet and 
myself managed to procure a loaf, which we shared with 
several officers also waiting to leave for Lule Burgas, but tea 
and coffee were quite unobtainable. 

When the train did at length arrive, it did not contain 
Nazim, but Zia Pasha, his Chief of Staff, who had come to 
Chorlou to have an interview with Abdullah Pasha. At 
the station to greet him was a common soldier in a dirty 
war-worn khaki uniform, whom Zia Pasha shook warmly by 
the hand. Ismet said to me, “ Do you see that man ? He 
is Telad, the late Minister of the Interior, who is serving as 
a volunteer.” 

I regarded this patriot with amazement, and wondered if 
one of our ministers w r ould have acted likewise. Telad was 
one of the most prominent men in the revolution, and used 
to pass his time at Salonika, where he was a telegraph clerk, 
tapping the wire and reading Abdul Hamid’s plans for the 
destruction of the Young Turks. When the present war 
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broke out he paid his forty pounds exemption fee, and then 
volunteered as a private soldier. 

It was twelve noon before the train left Chorlou for Lule 
Burgas, and it was one of the very last which made the 
journey during the war, for on the following day the station 
of Lule Burgas fell into the hands of the Bulgarians. The 
journey up was uneventful. We saw from the window 
crowds of refugees slowly making their way towards 
Chorlou, and we also passed the remains of a train which 
had left the metals and had been overturned at Seidler, but 
except for these incidents there was little or nothing to show 
that a great battle was imminent. As we neared Lule 
Burgas, we thought we heard the sound of a distant 
cannonade, and later in the afternoon we learnt we had not 
been mistaken. 

It was 3 p.m. when we reached Lule Burgas station, 
which is some six kilometres from the town. It was 
crammed with soldiers, transport, and refugees. Zia Pasha, 
Chief of Staff to Nazim, left the train and, accompanied 
by two staff officers, entered a broken-down cart and 
drove towards the town. He persistently refused to take 
any notice of Ismet and myself, and it was obvious that his 
attitude was not friendly towards Europeans. We went to 
the officer in command at the station, and asked him if he 
could provide us with a carriage to enable us to reach the 
town of Lule Burgas. Just before we left Chorlou, 
Abdullah gave Ismet and myself a pass written in his own 
handwriting, requesting all and sundry to assist us in any 
way in their power. This proved an invaluable document 
on several occasions, and the officer soon found us an old 
victoria drawn by two broken-down horses, which speedily 
carried us to Lule Burgas. It was somewhat ominous that 
at the station, in reply to our inquiries, no one seemed to 
have heard of the correspondents, and the station-master 
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most emphatically declared they had not come by train. 
However, we thought they had probably ridden up from 
Chorlou. 

Ismet and myself were now in excellent spirits at the 
prospect of shortly seeing our friends, our horses fed, and 
our camp, but the sound which cheered us up the most was 
that of cannon, which we could hear rumbling away in 
the north, showing that an engagement was already in 
progress. 

On reaching Lule Burgas, a small town situated in a 
valley surrounded by a low range of hills, we inquired for 
the camp of the correspondents, but, to our amazement, 
could find no trace of them. We repaired to the town hall 
and were heartily greeted by the colonel in command 
whose name, I believe, was Fouad Bey. He said, “No 
correspondents are here. Abdullah must have made a 
mistake. They have never come.” Ismet and I looked 
at one another in amazement and felt depressed, as we had 
had nothing to eat all day and had no shelter for the night. 
Colonel Fouad then said : 

“ I suppose you want to see the fighting, Well, you can 
go and see it. Follow the sound of the guns. They 
commenced at three o’clock and seem to be coming nearer 
every minute.” 

We explained our difficulty to the colonel, as we had no 
horses, no food, and no tents. He said, “ There are no 
horses to be had in the town, as all have been seized by the 
troops who passed through here yesterday, but I will do my 
best to find you some by the morning. In any case, it is not 
worth your while going out to-night, as there are only two 
hours’ more daylight, and the fighting will be over before 
you get there.” 

The mayor of the town then came to our aid and said, 
“ I will arrange for you to pass the night in a local inn (or 
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han, as they are called in Roumelia), and afterwards the 
proprietor will also find you some food.” 

The news that the correspondents were not in Lule Burgas 
and were not even expected there caused Ismet and myself 
furiously to think. It was obvious from the sound of the 
guns, which kept on booming until nightfall, that they could 
not be nearer to the probable scene of hostilities than our- 
selves, and we could at least congratulate ourselves on being 
well placed for the ensuing battle. 

On the other hand, we were without any tents, without 
any equipment, or even a change of clothes, but, what was 
worst of all, we had no horses. We also had no food, 
but expected to be able to live on the country for a day 
or two. But the absence of our horses worried us most ; 
for without them it would be almost impossible to follow 
the various phases of the battle. I told Ismet we must 
obtain horses at any price, and gave him carte blanche to 
buy any that he could discover in the town, together with 
two saddles. I had plenty of money, having more than 
two hundred pounds in gold strapped round my waist. 
We decided that, with or without horses, we would make no 
further effort to find our missing colleagues until after the 
battle. In fact, I would have made no effort to find them 
at all, except for the fact that I was anxious for my brother 
to rejoin me, and above all to obtain my horses, my camp 
equipment, and my supplies. 

We accompanied the proprietor of the han to his hostelry. 
It had been closed up, as the majority of the Turkish 
inhabitants had fled from Burgas some days before, and 
were now well on their way to Stamboul. Ranged round 
a very dirty deserted courtyard were several small rooms, 
each containing a still dirtier bed covered by a thick quilt. 
The proprietor did his utmost to make us comfortable. He 
managed to secure a chicken and some eggs, a loaf of bread, 
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and three bottles of local wine which, on an ordinary 
occasion, would not have commanded our favour, but which 
seemed delicious in our exhausted and semi-starving 
condition. 

The cooking, however, was not equal to the materials. 
The eggs were ruined through being fried in some rancid oil, 
and the chicken was likewise spoiled to the European palate. 
However, this mattered but little. We made a substantial 
meal and retired to rest, having secured some extra coverings 
from the spare beds as the night was bitterly cold. 


CHAPTER XI 


LUI/E BURGAS — THE FIRST DAY 

We passed a fairly comfortable night, and were astir at 
dawn, aroused by the cannon, which again commenced to 
boom from the north-east far more vigorously than on the 
previous day. We hastened to the town hall to inquire if 
the colonel had succeeded in finding us horses ; but he had 
not, and sent us on to the commander of the independent 
cavalry division, Sali Pasha, who was quartered in the town. 
We found the general in a loeal wine shop with his staff, 
snatching some refreshment. All the officers were most 
agreeable, but explained that for days they had not seen their 
baggage or spare horses, and therefore could not procure us 
a mount. 

We were in despair, and I was suffering greatly from sore 
feet, as my field boots had been soaked for three days and 
had become frozen to my feet. Ismet suggested that I 
should try to buy a new pair in the town in case we had to 
walk, and I managed to procure a strange outfit from a 
local Jew for a very high price, and also a pair of puttees. 
Thus I could manage to walk with difficulty. 

Once more we returned to the town hall, where we 
found the colonel and the mayor in a great state of excite- 
ment. The colonel said, “ You are just in time. I have 
received news that a large force of Bulgarians is advancing 
from the north-east, and we have only one battalion of 
infantry with which to defend the position. If you want to 
see the fight come along with me.” The mayor at the same 
time came up and said, “ I have found two horses, but only 
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one saddle.” Ismet and I examined these animals. Both 
were old and almost past work, hut we decided to take the 
one with the saddle, and ride and walk alternately. 

Meanwhile the colonel had disappeared, so we followed 
two squadrons of cavalry, which were hastily leaving the 
town and making for the hills half a mile away, from which 
the sound of violent musketry fire was just breaking out. 
W e had only gone a short distance when the enemy’s shells 
began to burst amongst the infantry on the ridge. The 
volleys became heavier ; the great battle had begun. I 
glanced at my watch. It was exactly eleven o’clock. 

As we advanced to the ridge a crowd of wounded men 
began to trickle away from the firing line towards the town, 
and also a great many stragglers who were not wounded. 
An officer stopped and spoke to us. 

“Do not go on any further. It is awful up there. The 
enemy are in tremendous force. I have already been 
wounded, and we cannot hold the position.” 

Ismet and I soon learned the truth of his words from the 
bullets which began to fly around us in ever-increasing 
numbers, and, not wishing to become mixed up in the 
conflict, we moved more to the left to join the cavalry, who 
had dismounted and were taking up a position on a hill, 
evidently with the intention of checking the enemy’s 
advance towards the railway station, as it was obviously 
their intention to try to cut the line. 

Suddenly the Turkish infantry broke, and made for the 
shelter of the town, running in complete disorder in small 
groups. Ismet and I were swept away in the general 
sauve qui pent, and beating our wretched horse to make 
him move more quickly, were soon across the bridge and 
under the shelter of the houses. 

Here we found a half-battalion of infantry strongly 
entrenched, and evidently determined to defend the town 
to the end. Their attitude was splendid. They were 
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in no way demoralised by the sudden abandonment of the 
hills, and each man, as he lay behind an entrenchment or 
stone wall, seemed determined to hold his ground or die. 

The refugees from the hills soon recovered from their 
temporary panic and joined their comrades in the town. 
The wounded from the hills began slowly to trickle in, 
most of them making their way on foot, as there were 
no ambulances, as far as I could see, anywhere. 

At this moment Sali Pasha and his cavalry dashed 
through the opening in the ranks of the infantry and 
hastened to join the remainder of his dismounted cavalry, 
who were already engaged with the enemy. At 11.30 masses 
of dark-clothed figures began to appear among the trees 
on the low ridge of hills lately evacuated by the Turks. 
A great shout went up : “ There are the Bulgarians ! ” 

For a few minutes the enemy withdrew from sight, and 
then reappeared in the form of a strong firing line, steadily 
advancing. The Turkish soldiers around me commenced 
to ply them with long-ranged fire, which did not check 
the advance for a moment. A staff' officer dashed up 
shouting : “ Everyone must clear out of the town and make 
for the higher ground behind, where you will find our 
infantry entrenched. The town cannot long be held. Only 
the rear-guard can remain.” 

Ismet and I then made our v r ay slowly to the rear, but 
were dragged into a vortex of men, women, children, carts, 
stray soldiers, unarmed men and wounded, all hastening to 
escape from the enemy’s shrapnel, which had commenced to 
burst over the town itself. The confusion was awful. A 
complete panic had seized the flying mob, and every minute 
we expected to have the enemy’s shells burst in our midst. 

I had no time to save my boots, which later in the day fell 
into the hands of the Bulgarians. The road outside the 
town was a mass of fleeing refugees. A magazine of old ox- 
obsolete arms and ammunition had been hastily burst open, 
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and all were invited to help themselves to the contents. 
The road led up to a high plateau, for, as I have said, Lule 
Burgas lies in a valley, through which there runs a shallow 
river, and on the crest of the plateau 1 saw long lines of 
Turkish infantry entrenched, together with two batteries of 
artillery in position. 

Having reached the crest, Ismet and myself refused to 
flee any further, and stayed with the guns to watch the 
Bulgarian attack on Lule Burgas, which lay at our feet only 
a short mile away. 

Two separate engagements were now taking place in this 
portion of the field, for part of the Bulgarian infantry had 
right- wheeled, and were making a desperate attack on Sali’s 
dismounted cavalry, who were nobly trying to check the 
advance on the railway station, the capture of which would 
mean the cutting of the line and the isolation of Adrianople. 
The fighting in this quarter was of the fiercest character, and 
the Turkish cavalry, only about 800 strong, lost 150 men 
before being obliged to retire. 

But the sight which interested me the most was the 
attack on Lule Burgas. The Bulgarians now half-surrounded 
the town, and had advanced half-way down the hill, where 
they lay firing at the entrenched battalion of Turks in 
the town. The latter had inflicted very heavy losses on 
the invaders, who were quite devoid of any cover. But 
now the Bulgarian artillery had been brought up to the 
crest of the ridge, and commenced to shell the town and the 
Turkish entrenchments on the higher ground where we 
stood. Their fire was wonderfully accurate, but the Turks 
stood their ground well and refused to leave the town. 

For more than two hours this rear-guard held out heroically. 
About two o’clock fresh masses of Bulgarian infantry 
debouched from the hills and rushed down into the firing 
line, and the whole line dashed forward with magnificent 
elan. The fire from the Turkish entrenchments now rose 
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into a sullen roar. It was independent, and as rapid as each 
man could load and fire. The Bulgarians fell in scores, and 
the advance came to an end only a few hundred yards 
away from the entrenchments. 

But the defence had shot its last bolt, the ammunition 
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Plan of the Battle of Lule Burgas. 

was exhausted, and much against its will the heroic rear- 
guard was obliged to fall back. 

I was much struck by the failure of the Turkish artillery 
to take advantage of the splendid target afforded by the 
Bulgarians as they advanced on Lule Burgas. When we 
asked the commander of the battery why he did not fire, he 
said, “I am not sure if they are Bulgarians or our own 
people, and I have received no orders to fire in any case.” 
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Finally he did condescend to drop a few shells at them, but 
these were badly aimed and fell short. 

On the retirement of the Turkish rear-guard the Bulgarians 
entered Lule Burgas and hoisted a flag on the mosque, but 
for some time they only managed to maintain possession of 
one-half of the town, on account of the Turkish shell fire 
which was now concentrated on them. 

Hitherto 1 have only attempted to describe what was 
taking place on the extreme left of the Turkish line and 
extreme right of the Bulgarian, but once Lule Burgas was 
taken I was able to look round, and I will now attempt to 
give an account of what was going on in other directions 
stretching nearly twenty miles to the north-east. 

The ground, over which six army corps were contending, 
is a vast undulating plain, with shallow valleys, in which are 
half-buried, scattered villages, which naturally played a very 
important part in both the attack and the defence. So open 
is the ground, that from the higher ridges it was possible to 
follow the movements of all three Turkish Army Corps 
although, naturally, those individual incidents which make 
war so fascinating could only be followed close at hand. 

On this day’s fighting, namely, Tuesday, October 29th, 
the Turks had three Army Corps engaged ; the fourth, under 
Abouk Pasha, was in and around Lule Burgas. From this 
point the line stretched north-east to the village of Turk 
Bey, where the ground was held by the 1st Army Corps, 
under Yavir Pasha, and from here was carried on to the 
village of Bunar-Hissar by the 2nd Corps, under the com- 
mand of Shefket Torgut Pasha. The extreme right of 
the line was at Viza, where was stationed the Third Corps 
under Mahmoud Muhktar. 

Along the whole of this front the battle raged furiously 
throughout Tuesday, October 29th. All along the line 
the Bulgarians were on the offensive, and, to gauge from 
the severity of the artillery fire, their evident object was 
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to break through between the right of the 1st Corps and 
the left of the 2nd Corps, between Turk Bey and Karagach. 

It is utterly impossible for me or any single eye-witness 
to describe the whole of this great conflict in detail. It 
will be months before the reports of all the commanders 
are collected and collated and the whole story rendered 
intelligible to the military reader. I can only put on paper 
that which I saw with my own eyes. 

The whole of the battle front for twenty miles was clearly 
shown by the masses of bursting shrapnel shells. Never 
before have I seen such an artillery fire. For every battery 
the Turks seemed to have in action, the Bulgarians were 
able to produce half a dozen, and, whereas the Turkish 
fire was desultory and generally ill-directed, the Bulgarian 
shells burst in a never-ceasing storm on the Turkish 
positions with a maximum of effect. In fact, the enemy 
seemed to have so little respect for the Turkish batteries 
that they seldom directed their fire against them, but 
concentrated it on the infantry, who suffered enormous 
losses, and became sadly demoralised. 

There seemed to be no escaping from these Bulgarian 
shells. Ismet and myself were kept continually on the 
move, for, whenever we took up a position from which 
to watch the fight, we were sure to be driven from it by 
the enemy’s fire, and what rendered the plight of ourselves 
and of the Turkish troops all the worse, was the impossibility 
of obtaining any cover on this bare plateau of grassy land 
or ploughed fields. 

After the taking of Lule Burgas, the Bulgarian advance 
against the left flank of the Turkish line was checked for 
the remainder of the day by the artillery, and towards 
evening, an hour before darkness set in, Abouk Pasha, the 
commander of the 4th Corps, decided to deliver a counter- 
attack on the town with one of his divisions advancing from 
the high ground into the valley. This attack was well- 
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directed, and seemed to meet with success. 1 was talking 
to the commander of the 12th Division, which made this 
attack, and he was highly pleased with its success. 

“ The enemy,” he said, “ seems to be retiring, and is only 
offer in g a feeble resistance with his artillery and mitrailleuses.” 

I saw a portion of the Bulgarian infantry all run away 
back towards the hills, but the Turkish counter-attack, 
which seemed to offer hopes of great things, came to an 
abrupt stop with the fall of night. For two hours, between 
four and six, the fighting on the extreme right of the 
Turkish line became furious. The artillery fire on both sides 
swelled into a crescendo, and the rifle fire was so incessant 
that it seemed to come from one huge machine. W e could 
see the smoke moving slowly forward on the right, which 
meant that the 2nd Army Corps was not only holding its 
own, but was actually advancing, and all the officers with 
whom I spoke were confident that the day was going well 
for the Imperial army. 

But just before dusk the Bulgarians made a supreme effort 
against the 2nd Army Corps, and not only stopped its 
advance, but actually pushed it back, recovering some of 
their lost ground. 

Now for the first time the unpleasantness of our own 
position dawned upon Ismet and myself. Throughout the 
day we had been too busy watching the fighting and moving 
from point to point to avoid the shrapnel shells to trouble 
about our future. But directly the night fell, we were most 
unpleasantly reminded, by cold and the pangs of hunger, 
that we had nowhere to spend the night and were without 
food. W e might have taken some from Lule Burgas, but 
the capture of the town came so suddenly and unexpectedly 
that we left without anything. 

In the early morning I picked up and placed in the 
pocket of my overcoat half a loaf of bread, but on entering 
the han to speak with Sali Pasha, I placed it for a moment 
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on the table, and it must have been immediately snatched 
up by some hungry soldier, for I never saw it again. Fortu- 
nately, on the previous evening Ismet had taken the pre- 
caution to fill his water bottle with the one remaining bottle 
of wine, but by the evening this had been entirely consumed. 

A feeling of complete desertion settled over us both. We 
felt we had not got a friend in the world and were entirely 
dependent on our own exertions. Fortunately, at this 
moment Ismet met a staff officer with whom he was 
acquainted, and who said he was on his way to the head- 
quarters of Abouk Pasha, the Commander of the 4th Army 
Corps, and advised us to come along with him. 

Abouk, who is a very big thick-set man, received us in 
the most friendly manner, but he seemed somewhat 
depressed over the result of the day’s operations. When he 
heard of our plight, he said : 

“ I would like to give you food and shelter, but I am no 
better off myself, as I have nowhere to go, and I shall have 
to spend the night riding around with my escort. Last 
night was bitterly cold, and I think to-night will be just as 
bad. I do not advise you to remain out in the open, and 
therefore I think the wisest course would be for you to 
make for the headquarters of Abdullah Pasha, the 
Commander-in-Chief, which are at the village of Sakiskeuy, 
about ten kilometres north of here. I will give you two 
soldiers from my escort, who know the road, and who will 
conduct you there.” 

Abouk Pasha then went on to talk of war, which he 
described as a miserable game, only fit for barbai'ians, and 
having nothing glorious about it. 

Having thanked the general, Ismet and myself set off in 
the darkness towards Sakiskeuy. The spectacle now was 
extremely majestic. The firing had almost entirely died 
down, and only an occasional cannon shot, or the distant 
crackle of musketry reminded one that 200,000 combatants 
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lay ready to fly at each other’s throats directly dawn should 
appear. The whole of the horizon as far as the eye could 
reach was lit up by a chain of burning villages and hamlets, 
for the Bulgarians set every village they took on fire, and 
the Turkish soldiers, careless after the fatigues of the day, 
often involuntarily brought similar disaster to the homes of 
their unfortunate countrymen. These fires led many of the 
Turkish generals to believe that the Bulgarians were retiring, 
and that dawn would find the positions in front of them 
evacuated. 

Our course to Sakiskeuy led us in the rear of the lines of 
the 4th and the 1st Army Corps. We passed innumerable 
stragglers searching for their regiments, ammunition trains 
lost in the darkness, deserters from the fighting line who had 
had enough of war, and hundreds of wounded men, looking 
either for shelter or for field dressing stations. For these latter 
they looked in vain, for they seemed almost non-existent. 

The plight of the wounded was awful. So inadequate 
was the Turkish medical service, that the wounded could 
hardly secure first aid. There were no mounted ambulances, 
and hardly any stretchers. Thus every wounded man who 
could possibly walk had to make his own way to the rear, 
and the serious cases were either left to perish miserably on 
the ground, or were carried, to meet a similar fate, into the 
nearest village, where they were abandoned, as there was no 
possible way of carrying them off when the army was in 
full retreat. 

Hundreds of wounded stopped us on our way to Sakiskeuy, 
and asked us if we could tell them where they could find the 
ambulances or the hospitals. Alas ! neither existed. 

We reached the village at 9 o’clock and found it full 
of exhausted troops and wounded men, who had taken 
possession of every house. The village had been formerly a 
prosperous one, and contained considerable stores of grain 
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and straw, but absolutely no food. The men, many of 
whom had eaten nothing for two days, were eating raw 
mealie cobs, or else grinding them to flour and making a 
coarse, almost uneatable bread, which at least was better than 
nothing. 

W e found Abdullah and his staff installed in a miserable 
little four-roomed hut, crowded together like flies. The 
general was very much surprised to see us, but greeted us 
with his usual kindliness, and said we might stay with his 
staff for the night. Ismet and myself were glad of shelter, as 
we were thoroughly exhausted after our long wearying day 
without a particle of food, and nothing to drink except one 
bottle of local wine, which we had saved from Lule Burgas. 

But the General Staff of the army were in almost as bad 
a plight. They had come from Chorlou at a moment’s 
notice, leaving all their baggage behind and were almost 
without food. The staff officers and ourselves dined off one 
plate of pilaf and two loaves of stale bread of the worst 
quality, and of such a taste that one felt after each mouthful 
that one had robbed the museum at Pompeii. 

However, we made the best of it, and were all very 
cheerful, for the day’s operations seemed to have taken a 
favourable turn and the general impression at headquarters 
was that on the following morning the Bulgarians would be 
found in full retreat. 

After dinner Abdullah came in and talked to me for a 
quarter of an hour, and gave me a splendid cigar, which, 
in the circumstances, was about the greatest luxury 
anyone could have provided. He inquired carefully of 
what I had seen during the day, and seemed greatly 
surprised when I told him that Lule Burgas had been taken, 
a piece of information which had hitherto not reached him. 
He then pointed out to me on the map the various positions 
of his army corps, and told me several details of the fighting 
of which I was hitherto ignorant. He laid special stress on 
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the success of the 2nd Corps, which for some time had 
carried all before it, and had only been checked by the 
desperate counter-attack of the Bulgarians just before dusk. 
The general said, “ The Slavs always make their final effort 
before dusk. It is the hour they like best for fighting.” 

Then he went on to explain his plans for the following 
day, and used these memorable words : 

“ Mahmoud Mukhtar with the 3rd Army Corps is coming 
up from Viza to-morrow. I shall be able to throw him on 
the enemy’s left wing, and I trust this movement will lead 
to good results and force the Bulgarians to retire.” 

At the same time, Abdullah told me he had another 
Army Corps in reserve, the 17th, which was coming up from 
Tatarli, and that he would reinforce the 2nd Corps with 
it on the following morning. 

Now what became of this mysterious 17th Corps which 
does not apparently exist in the Turkish organisation ? Did 
Abdullah mean the 17th Division of Redifs ? Whether 
it was a Division or a Provisional Army Corps, it never 
came to the assistance of the 2nd Army Corps on the 
following day, Wednesday, October 30th, and its movements 
have remained a profound mystery ever since. I was under 
the impression that it never reached the battlefield, but 
broke up and dispersed en route. I have, however, since 
heard from a reliable officer that this mysterious division 
or corps, instead of reinforcing the 2nd Army Corps, joined 
the 3rd Corps under Mahmoud Mukhtar and was involved 
in his fight and subsequent retreat. 

That night I listened to many strange tales of the 
fighting, brought in by aides-de-camp from all quarters of 
the field. Most of these officers were highly optimistic, 
and prophesied a great victory on the following day, but 
there was one whose name I cannot recall who said to me : 

“Things are not going well. Up to a certain hour the 
2nd Army Corps was making considerable progress, but 
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the final Bulgarian attack drove it back. To-night there 
is tremendous concentration of the enemy in front of the 
2nd Army Corps, and to-morrow we shall see the bloodiest 
fight of the battle there.” 

All the Turkish officers were loud in their praises of the 
bravery of the Bulgarian troops. They described how, when 
determined to gain a position, they came on regardless of 
their losses. Their bodies were literally piled up in heaps 
after the fight in front of the 2nd Corps. 

Having bid good-night to Abdullah and having 
wished him every success on the morrow, the junior 
officers of the staff, Ismet and myself proceeded to make 
ourselves as comfortable as we could for the night. We 
dispersed through the village, stole all the straw we 
could find and piled it up in the little room where we 
were to pass the night. It was not more than twelve feet 
square, and there were some sixteen of us to sleep there, as 
many staff officers, having come in with reports from other 
corps, were to remain at headquarters until the morning, and 
then to carry back fresh orders. 

I remember that evening, in spite of our hunger, our 
anxieties and the general uncertainty of our position, we 
were all very cheerful and sat up for a long time telling 
stories and listening to each one’s experiences during the 
day. One officer who had come in from Sali’s Cavalry 
Division was better supplied than his comrades, and gave 
me a stick of chocolate, which helped to stave off the pangs 
of hunger just a little longer. Hardly any of us had any 
blankets and I was continually awakened during the night 
by the bitter cold, and I do not think any of us really slept 
except for half an hour at a time. However, the feeling of 
excitement and the prospects of further dramatic develop- 
ments on the following day kept up our spirits and caused 
us to bear the cold and the ever-growing feeling of star- 
vation without complaint. 


CHAPTER XII 


LULE BURGAS — THE SECOND DAY 

I will now describe the second day of this disastrous 
battle, which has settled the fate of Turkey in Europe. 

At dawn on Wednesday, October 30th, Abdullah Pasha 
and his staff were early astir. It was bitterly cold, but 
fortunately the weather remained fine and clear. All of us 
had passed a miserable, sleepless night, lying amidst the 
straw hastily collected on the previous evening. Neither the 
general nor anyone else had a scrap of breakfast or even a 
cup of tea, for not a morsel of food remained in the village 
of Sakiskeuy. 

If this was the lot of the Commander-in-Chief of the army, 
imagine that of his troops. For three days the majority of 
the men had had absolutely nothing to eat, and very many 
of them but little to drink, as water in many parts of the 
field was scarce, and often whole regiments had to fill their 
bottles from muddy ponds, in which horses and oxen had 
trampled and stirred up the sediment. For three days the 
troops had lain out on the bare hills in the icy cold with no 
covering except their coats. The majority of the wounded 
lay exactly where they had fallen on the previous day, and 
only the minor cases had been able to drag themselves to the 
rear. But as there were no hospitals or field dressing 
stations, the wounded had to make their own way for fully 
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forty miles to Chorlou, before they could hope to find any 
succour. A few may have eventually reached shelter, 
thanks to the wonderful constitution of the Turkish soldier, 
but the majority must have succumbed en route. 

If ever an army was not in a position to renew a battle, 
it was the Turkish army on the morning of Wednesday, 
October 30th. Without food, without ammunition for 
the artillery, without supports for the firing-line, it was 
obvious that nothing could stave off' the disaster unless 
Mahmoud Mukhtar and the 3rd Corps could make a 
diversion on the enemy’s left flank, or unless the Bulgarian 
offensive had spent its force, and they, too, were in as equally 
bad plight as the Turks. 

Reports which had come in at dawn from Shefket Torgut 
Pasha, the commander of the 2nd Corps, showed that a great 
concentration of the enemy was taking place in front of his 
army corps between Turk Bey and Ivaragach. And to meet 
this fresh concentration Abdullah had not a single fresh 
battalion to throw into the firing line. Only one thing could 
save the day, namely, for the 2nd Corps to hold its own until 
Mahmoud Mukhtar and the 3rd Corps could come up. 

I had a few words with Abdullah at dawn. He was calm, 
but it was easy to see that inwardly he was beset with 
anxiety. He asked me what I was going to do. I replied : 
“ I shall stay with you, with your permission, to see the end 
of the battle, after which I shall try to make my way to 
Chorlou, where perhaps I shall find my horses.” Abdullah 
replied : “ Go straight out in front of the hills towards Turk 
Bey. There you will see the real struggle.” 

The general and his staff rode off. Ismet and myself 
followed the road they had taken, which led up to the low 
hills in front of Sakiskeuy. On my way I was amazed by the 
number of stragglers from the fighting line. Hundreds, even 
thousands, of men, who should have been with their regi- 
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ments, were strolling about the country, searching for food 
and taking no notice of the efforts of staff officers to induce 
them to return to the front. Many were in a pitiful state, 
so weak from two days’ fighting and three without food, 
that they could hardly drag themselves along. 

On the low hills in front of Sakiskeuy Abdullah and his 
staff took up their stand on an ancient mound about fifty 
feet high, of which there are many scattered over the country. 
They are said to be tombs marking the burial-places of the 
victims of former battles in this dark and bloody land. 
To-day this proved to be the tomb of Turkey’s hopes, for 
from this mound Abdullah Pasha watched the defeat and 
destruction of his army. 

Neither of the combatants seemed anxious to renew the 
struggle, and it was nearly eight a.m. before the Bulgarian 
artillery commenced a furious bombardment all along the 
line from Lule Burgas to Karagach. In spite of the 
immense expenditure of ammunition on the previous day, 
the enemy apparently had an unlimited supply left, for he 
did not use it sparingly, but fired with rapidity and precision. 

Against this storm of shells the Turkish artillery could 
return but a feeble reply, for not a scrap of fresh ammunition 
had been brought up during the night, and those batteries 
which still possessed a few shells in their caissons were loth 
to use them until the decisive moment had arrived. 

It was a sad sight to watch the long lines of infantry on 
the hills, a mile to our front, the batteries of artillery and 
the horse teams lying for hour after hour under this storm 
of shrapnel, unable to reply, unable to advance, and un- 
willing to retire. Men and horses fell in scores, and soon 
the dismal procession of wounded men, bleeding from feet, 
hands, faces, shoulders, from anywhere where the hurt was 
not vital, came dribbling back past us into the village of 
Sakiskeuy. 
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The hill on which Abdullah Pasha had taken up his 
stand was about the centre of the arc of a semicircle, 
extending from the railway line at Lule Burgas station to 
Karagach, in the north-east. It speedily became obvious 
that the object of the Bulgarians was to break or turn the 
Turkish left flank, and if possible cut . off the' retirement of 
the army from Chorlou, and at the same time to crush 
Abdullah’s centre, or at least, hold the 2nd Army Corps 
and prevent it from advancing. 

The plan of Abdullah, the only one which offered the 
smallest hope of success, was to hold his left wing with 
the 4th and 1st Corps, to attack with his centre now formed 
by the 2nd Corps, and to crush the enemy’s left wing by 
hurling the whole of the 3rd Corps under Mahmoud 
Mukhtar on to it. To gain time for the 3rd Corps to come 
up from Viza, Abdullah ordered Shefket Torgut Pasha, the 
commander of the 2nd Corps, to attack the enemy with his 
entire army corps, or what was left of it, united and massed 
on a small front. 

The ground over which the troops had to advance to 
the attack was a plateau similar to those I have already 
described, only having this difference, that it was covered 
with very small trees and shrubbery, which gave a certain 
amount of concealment, but absolutely no cover against 
artillery fire. 

This attack was supported by several batteries of artillery, 
which were pushed up close to the firing line, and in 
consequence suffered enormous losses. Abdullah, I fancy, 
had imagined that the enemy would take the offensive 
against the 2nd Corps,, and, when they displayed no 
inclination to do so, he decided to take the offensive himself. 

As a . matter of fact, the Bulgarians, having suffered 
enormous losses in their final effort to hold the 2nd Corps 
on the previous night, had now entrenched themselves. 
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determined, as was proved later in the day, to act on the 
defensive in this part of the field, and furiously to attack 
Abdullah’s left wing. Had the Turkish Commander-in-Chief 
had a fresh army corps in hand, or had he even possessed a 
spare division of infantry, some more batteries of artillery, 
or even ammunition for the batteries he did have, it is 
possible the attack of the 2nd Corps would have been 
crowned with success. But as it was, his troops were 
already worn out and decimated, his artillery had only a 
few rounds left, and the moral of the army had sunk to 
the lowest ebb. 

Nevertheless, the troops of Shefket Torgut advanced 
bravely to the attack. A firing line, nearly half a mile long, 
was formed and swept forward over the open ground until 
it became almost hidden from view amidst the low 
shrubbery of which I have already spoken. 

For a short time it really seemed to us spectators as if 
the advance would be successful, for the infantry pressed 
steadily, and only the enemy’s artillery opposed the onrushing 
Turks. But suddenly a deafening roar of musketry rent the 
air, intermingled with the tragic hum of innumerable 
machine guns. The noise was infernal, but it only lasted 
for a short time. 

Then suddenly there appeared rushing from the wooded 
ground the remnant of the Turkish firing-line. Full fifty 
per cent, had fallen, and the remainder, losing all semblance 
of order, dispersed in small groups, and under a perfect rain 
of shrapnel, dashed back on to the supports and reserves. 
Even here their flight did not end ; for in spite of the efforts 
of the officers, the fugitives pressed on to the rear until they 
had reached safety behind the ground on which we were 
standing. 

The supports and reserves of the broken firing-line were 
hurried to the front. They, too, reached the edge of the 
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wooded ground, where they were met in turn by such a hail 
of shrapnel and bullets that the lines seemed literally to 
melt away to nothing under the withering blast. 

Two Turkish batteries, the only ones which seemed to 
possess any ammunition in this part of the field, attempted 
to relieve the pressure by opening up on the enemy’s 
guns, but as the latter were invisible, it made not the slightest 
difference to their volume of fire. The only effect was to 
attract to the artillery some of the shrapnel which had played 
such havoc with the infantry. The two Turkish batteries 
were speedily placed out of action. One of them lost all its 
men except seven, and had 150 horses placed hors de 
combat. Fresh teams were sent up later in the day to bring 
them to the rear. 1 examined this battery carefully on 
the following day during the retreat. The shields were 
bespattered with shrapnel bullets, and an entire shell had 
passed through the shield of the gun. 

Immediately after the failure of the attack of the 2nd 
Army Corps, 1 suggested to Ismet that we should ride to 
the position now held by the defeated Corps and examine the 
condition of the troops, and also endeavour to ascertain their 
losses. Ismet, however, pointed out that we had only one 
horse and that it would be very poor fun for the one who 
had to walk. I then said to him : “You stay here and I 
will go and have a look and will return in an hour.” Ismet 
advised me not to go, saying I would probably get into 
trouble and might be mistaken by the ignorant soldiers for 
a Bulgarian. 

However, I decided to go, and mounting the worn- 
out, half-starved old nag, was soon on my way. I was 
approaching my destination when I encountered some 
mounted Turkish soldiers accompanied by an officer. I was 
immediately seized by them in spite of my protestations. I 
showed them the badge which I should have worn on my 
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arm, but which I was carrying in my pocket. It made not 
the slightest difference. They seized me by each arm, took 
away my revolver and field glasses, and almost every odd 
and end I happened to have in my pocket. They then 
dragged me before Abdullah and his Staff, who laughed 
heartily and ordered my immediate release and the restitution 
of my few effects. Abdullah then sent for Ismet and told 
him he was not to allow me to go off alone again. There 
was no chance of this, as I had had quite enough. 

The incidents I am now relating took place about twelve, 
midday. For the time being the forward movement of the 
2nd Corps came to an abrupt stop, and the infantry fell back 
a considerable distance, where they remained for hours, ex- 
posed to the enemy’s shrapnel fire, unable to advance and 
unwilling to retire. 

While this desperate struggle was raging in front of the 
2nd Corps the Bulgarians were engaged in delivering a series 
of equally desperate attacks on Abdullah’s left wing and 
centre, held by the 4th Corps on the extreme left, and by 
the 1st Corps between Lule Burgas and Turk Bey. The 
brunt of this attack fell on the weakened 4th Corps, which 
the night before still held its entrenchments on the hills 
facing Lulu Burgas. 

Here again, the Turkish defence was crushed by the 
immense superiority of the enemy’s artillery fire. Here 
again, the old story was repeated of Turkish batteries unable 
to play any part in the battle from lack of ammunition. 
Here again, a half-starved and worn-out infantry were 
expected to fight like men. 

Throughout the day the Bulgarian advance against the 
left wing made steady progress. Having gained possession 
of the railway station, they were able to outflank the 4th 
Corps and force it to retire, through fear of having its 
retreat cut off altogether. 
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The efforts of Sali Pasha’s cavalry to stem the advance 
proved utterly futile. They in turn had to give way before 
the terrible rain of shell. The gradual outflanking and 
retirement of the 4th Corps was plainly visible to 
Abdullah and his staff in front of Sakiskeuy, from the clouds 
of smoke thrown up by the enemy’s shells, which were now 
bursting over the left wing of the army, and threatened 
every minute to envelop our rear and jeopardise the retreat 
of the 1st and 2nd Corps on Chorlou. 

By two o’clock in the afternoon the position of Abdullah’s 
army was critical, almost desperate, and the glasses of the 
staff were all turned towards the north-east in the direction 
of Viza, from which point Mahmoud Mukhtar with the 
3rd Corps was making tremendous efforts to come up. 
An engagement of a desultory character had been taking 
place in that direction throughout the morning, but the 
smoke of the bursting shells showed that up to the present 
the 3rd Corps had been making steady progress. 

Messengers had arrived with the news that Mahmoud 
Mukhtar was driving all before him, that the enemy were 
becoming steadily demoralised in his front, and that he 
hoped to come up on the left of the 2nd Corps in the 
course of the afternoon. 

This news temporarily raised the spirits of the General 
Staff, and for hours all our glasses and all our hopes were 
fixed on the 3rd Corps. About two o’clock this engagement 
to the north-east became furious. It was obvious that the 
Bulgarians had detached large reinforcements from the front 
of the 2nd Army Corps or else had brought up fresh troops, 
and had passed the right wing of the 2nd Corps, until they 
were almost in its rear and were concentrating every man in 
this part of the field to hold Mahmoud Mukhtar back. 

In the whole course of the battle I never listened to such 
an artillery fire as that which arose from the contact of the 
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3rd Corps with the enemy. Mahmoud Mukhtar not having 
been engaged on the previous day, was able to employ his 
artillery to good advantage, and to meet the Bulgarian guns 
on more equal terms. But even here, in spite of its previous 
exertions and vast expenditure of ammunition, the Bulgarian 
artillery soon gained the upper hand. 

Throughout the campaign the Creusot gun has proved its 
immense superiority over the Krupp in a manner which has 
amazed the Turkish artillery officers, but how far this 
superiority is due to the weapon and how far to superior 
handling it is premature to say. 

Even the heroic efforts of Mahmoud’s hitherto unbeaten 
infantry could not drive back the enemy, who fought with 
unparalleled determination and ferocity, absolutely throwing 
away their lives in the Japanese manner whenever a point 
had to be won or held. 

About three o’clock in the afternoon it became obvious 
that Mahmoud Mukhtar’s advance had been completely 
checked. The smoke of his guns no longer steadily 
approached the right flank of the 2nd Army Corps. Rather 
it seemed to recede, as if he were being slowly driven back. 
In any case the great gap between the 2nd and 3rd Corps 
had not been filled. 

I will interrupt a further description of the day’s fighting 
to present to the reader the hopeless position of the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Turkish army, directing as he 
was, or as he should have been directing, the movements of 
four army corps, ranged over a front of twenty-five miles. 
Abdullah remained throughout the entire day, except for 
one brief interval, on the mound of which I have already 
spoken. His sole companions were his staff and his personal 
escort, and his sole means of obtaining any information as to 
what was happening elsewhere were his pair of field glasses. 
Not a line of telegraph or telephone had been brought to the 
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front, and not a single wireless installation, although the 
Turkish army on paper possesses twelve complete outfits for 
its army corps ; and not an effort had been made even to 
establish a line of messengers by relays to connect head- 
quarters with the various army corps. I need hardly add 
that not a single aeroplane was anywhere within 100 miles 
of the front, and if any exist there was no one to fly them. 

Thus, throughout the entire day, Abdullah remained for 
hour after hour without any exact information, except that 
which he obtained hours too late by dispatching various 
staff officers to his corps commanders. In the course of 
the day I only saw one orderly ride up with a message, from 
which I gather that the corps commanders did not even 
take the trouble to communicate with the Commander-in- 
Chief. 

No one can blame Abdullah ; it was not his fault ; he was 
the victim of a vicious system of bluff and make-believe 
and self-deception which has brought such crushing disaster 
on Turkey in the present war. But in all my experience I 
have never seen a more pathetic or instructive spectacle than 
that of this Commander-in-Chief of more than 100,000 men 
sitting on the tomb of a former generation, as helpless as a 
blind-fold man, searching in vain for his enemy. 

Thus the battle, instead of being directed by one 
master-mind, practically resolved itself into four isolated 
engagements with four separate commanders, each com- 
pletely ignorant of his comrade’s movements, and each 
having the same difficulty as his Commander-in-Chief in 
communicating with his divisional and brigade commanders. 

At about four o’clock I received the first tidings of the 
other correspondents. Suddenly Lionel James’s dragoman 
and his groom came up riding two horses. I was extremely 
surprised to see them and asked for their news. They told 
me that several of the correspondents who had been 
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imprisoned at Chorlou ever since their arrival at the front, 
had broken loose that morning at the sound of the guns 
and were making every effort to reach the battlefield. 
Lionel James himself, so his dragoman told me, had left for 
Lule Burgas by motor-car, and he had sent on his two 
horses with orders to make for that town with all rapidity. 
Of course, he did not know when he gave these instructions 
that the town had been captured. I told the dragoman he 
was some eight kilometres from Lule Burgas, and he asked 
me what I thought he should do, saying plaintively, “ It 
has taken me eight hours to come from Chorlou here, and 
I can’t wander all over the battlefield in search of Mr. 
James, who may be anywhere now, and in two hours it will 
be quite dark.” There was truth in this, and I advised hirp 
to remain with myself and Ismet, as Lionel James would 
probably try to make his way to headquarters. But no 
advice or words of mine would have changed the dragoman’s 
resolution to remain under my protection. He was delighted 
beyond measure at finding himself amongst friends once 
again. On the way up he had been arrested by parties of 
soldiers who had threatened him, and he was half scared to 
death. Later in the afternoon Ismet and myself com- 
mandeered the two horses and rode a mile to visit the 2nd 
Army Corps. I also learnt from this dragoman some 
interesting news of the trials, sufferings, and indignities 
which all the correspondents had suffered since their 
departure from Constantinople. He told me that both the 
motor-car of the Daily Mail and Times and my own had 
reached Chorlou safely on the previous day, and that 
Donohoe had left Chorlou and had gone down to Rodosto 
in ours in search of more petrol. To my unspeakable regret 
this man had brought no food with him, so we were but 
little better off. 

I will now describe the dramatic closing stage of this 
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battle, which may prove to be one of the decisive battles 
of the world. I have already said that by three o’clock 
in the afternoon Mahmoud Mukhtar’s advance had been 
completely checked, and that he was being slowly driven 
back. Abdullah and the General Staff recognised clearly 
that the situation was almost desperate, unless something 
could be done at the eleventh hour to change the fortunes 
of the day. Napoleon at Waterloo never waited more 
anxiously for Grouchy to come up, than did Abdullah for the 
advance of Mahmoud Mukhtar, and now it was obvious 
that the battle was lost unless the enemy’s line in front of 
the 2nd Army Corps could be broken. 

Let me describe once again the position of the Turkish 
army at this hour. The left wing was completely enveloped 
owing to the repulse and retirement of the 4th Corps. The 
1st Corps, next in line, was gradually giving way, whilst the 
2nd, although still holding its own under tremendous 
artillery fire, seemed incapable of any further offensive 
movement. On the extreme right and in the rear of the 
line the 3rd Corps was also held in check. Thus, should 
Mahmoud Mukhtar be still driven back, and should the 4th 
and 1st Corps retire much farther, the 2nd Coi*ps in the 
centre of the arc of the semicircle would be in danger of 
being cut off and enveloped on both its wings. 

However, on the other hand, the strategical position of 
the Bulgarians was also extremely dangerous, because they 
had been obliged to detach a large portion of their forces, and 
of their artillery, from the extreme left wing, to check the 
advance of the 3rd Corps. Thus the Bulgarians had passed 
the right flank of the 2nd Army Corps, and were almost in 
its rear. 

Now Abdullah still had a chance of retrieving the fortunes 
of the day, if he could successfully attack the enemy in 
front of the 2nd Army Corps, because if this attack was 
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successful and forced the enemy to retire, the Bulgarian 
force attacking Mahmoud and the 3rd Corps would be 
taken in flank and rear, and its retreat entirely cut off 
from the rest of the army. Attacked in front by 
Mahmoud, and in the rear by Shefket Torgut, its position 
would have been critical in the extreme. 

Again, as in the morning, had the Turkish general had 
but a fresh corps in hand and a few batteries of artillery the 
day might have been saved. Nevertheless Abdullah, like 
Napoleon at Waterloo with his Old Guard, determined to 
risk all on one final effort with the exhausted 2nd Corps. 

Staff officers were sent to order an immediate advance. 
The wearied troops, their moral half gone under the terrible 
rain of shells to which they had been subjected throughout 
the day, once more pulled themselves together and advanced 
over the ground covered with corpses of their comrades. 

This time no single firing line with supports was formed. 
The whole corps, or what was left of it, moved forward in 
close formation to the edge of the plateau, where disaster 
had overtaken them in the morning. No sooner had this 
movement begun than the enemy sighted it, and 1 am told 
that no fewer than twelve batteries of artillery concentrated 
their fire on the doomed troops. The white puffs of smoke 
burst in an unceasing stream above the serried columns, 
which were met by a fearful storm of musketry and 
mitrailleuse which no troops could face. The column 
seemed to be bathing in a surf of shrapnel. The ranks 
wavered, then broke, and made precipitously for the rear. 

In vain did those behind attempt to check the rush. No 
amount of reinforcements could have brought success at this 
moment. The Turkish soldier was being asked to do more 
than human nature could stand. 

Having regained the old ground which they had held all 
day, the fugitives halted, and some semblance of order was 
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restored to the ranks, and the corps held its ground for two 
hours until darkness set in. 

Now it was obvious to all that the battle was irretrievably 
lost, and the important question was : Could the half- 
destroyed corps hold their ground until the following 
morning, or would they be obliged to retire during the 
night ? 

About half-past five Abdullah Pasha and his staff, seeing 
that the game was up, left the mound on which they had 
stood all day, and returned to the village of Sakiskeuy. I 
took a final glance round the field of battle. Everywhere it 
was obvious that the Grand Army of Thrace had been 
beaten, and was in full retreat or else barely holding its 
ground. The artillery fire still continued, and the smoke of 
the shells both to the north and south seemed almost to 
envelop both its wings, leaving clear only a gap right in our 
rear. 

Ismet and I rode over to the ground where the 2nd Corps 
had been fighting throughout the day. The dead and 
wounded littered the soil in every direction, and the survivors 
sat around with a hopeless, listless look on their faces, all 
fully realising that the battle was lost. We soon had to 
return on account of the enemy’s shells, which never ceased 
to play over the Turkish position until complete darkness, 
at six o’clock, put an end to the struggle. 

Both armies were too worn out to molest one another 
during the night. 

During the day Ismet and myself had been too busy 
following the various phases of this stupendous combat to 
realise our own plight, but now it had come to an end a 
reaction from the intense excitement speedily set in, and 
pangs of hunger brought home to us the realisation of our 
own position. During the entire day we had not had a 
morsel of food or anything to drink except dirty water, and 
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now darkness had set in we were without either food or 
shelter for the night, intensely weary, and with only one 
equally tired old horse between us. 

The General had told us in the morning that we could 
pass the night again with the staff, but on arriving once 
again in Sakiskeuy we found only Abdullah’s servant, who 
had been wounded in the head on the previous day, at the 
house which the staff had occupied. This man told us he 
had received orders to pack up Abdullah’s baggage and to 
be ready to leave at any moment for a destination he did 
not know. 

This was the final straw, and Ismet and myself both felt 
on the verge of despair. Without horses it would be 
impossible to retreat with the staff, and we both felt that, 
weakened as we were from want of food, it would be 
impossible for us to make our way on foot the fifty odd 
miles to Chorlou, the nearest point where we could hope to 
find food or horses. We asked the Mushir’s servant if he 
could obtain us any food, but he only replied, “ There is 
none to be had. The only thing my master has had to eat 
all day has been a toasted mealie cob. There is absolutely 
nothing left in the countryside.” 

I sat down on a chair, and Ismet did likewise, both of us 
too apathetic to care what happened, and both too weary to 
move another yard. I remember an endless procession of 
wounded men passing through the village, some dragging 
themselves along, others carried on improvised stretchers, 
others supporting one another, others falling to the ground 
as soon as they saw a pile of hay on which to throw 
themselves. 

I also recollect seeing some desperate cases brought up to 
a surgeon, who was gesticulating wildly, explaining, Ismet 
told me, that it was useless bringing them to him as he had 
no bandages, no medicine, and no means of performing any 
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operation. The stretcher-bearers — hurdle-bearers, as it 
would be better to call them — took them to the nearest 
house, and left them inside. 

Yet throughout all these horrid scenes I never heard even 
a groan or a reproach escape from the sufferers. Each 
seemed to realise that his number was up, and accepted 
his hard lot with superb dignity and fortitude. Shortly 
afterwards a dying officer was brought in and laid in 
Abdullah’s house, as no accommodation could be found 
elsewhere. 

I sat debating in my mind what to do. At that moment 
I would have paid any price for a couple of good horses, for 
a biscuit, or for a bottle of whiskey. I thought how ironical 
it seemed that I should be sitting there with £200 in gold 
strapped round my waist, and yet be unable to buy even 
a cigarette. It is surprising how quickly one becomes 
apathetic to the sufferings of others, when one is faced 
with necessity oneself, and even the lot of the wounded 
aroused but little interest amongst those of us who were 
unhurt. 

It was now a question of sauve qui pent , and that feeling 
had taken possession of the whole army. I had almost 
made up my mind to pass the night in Sakiskeuy, and in 
the morning to surrender to the Bulgarians, rather than 
make any further effort requiring physical exertion. 

I was sitting there, half asleep in the semi-darkness, when 
I suddenly heard my brother’s voice calling me by name. I 
looked up, and there, to my unutterable amazement, I saw 
my brother riding a horse, Sir Bryan Leighton on another, 
a young English photographer called Gordon mounted on a 
third, two or three servants and grooms, and a covered-in 
country cart loaded to the brim with tents and baggage. 

Had a celestial caravan suddenly tumbled from the skies I 
could not have been more surprised, and, for a few moments, 
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I thought I had been dreaming. My brother told me after- 
wards that the only question I asked him was, “ Have you 
brought any food and drinks ? ” 

To the infinite joy of Ismet and myself, they had brought 
supplies for three days. Without waiting to ask any 
questions, we rushed to the wagon and devoured anything 
in sight. Then it occurred to me to inquire of my brother 
how they had happened to turn up in Sakiskeuy, and 
whence they had come. 

This is the story they told me. 

All the correspondents since their arrival at the front had 
been locked up in Chorlou and closely guarded. They were 
all so closely guarded that sentries were even placed round 
their camp. On the night that Ismet and myself arrived in 
Chorlou all were safely quartered in houses in the town, and 
yet this fact was unknown to Abdullah Pasha and his staff 
when they sent us on to Lule Burgas. 

On Tuesday the sound of the guns of the great battle 
aroused all the prisoners to frenzy, and they determined to 
break way on the following morning and make their own 
way to the battlefield. The officer in charge of them, 
hearing of this project, said he would conduct them himself 
to Lule Burgas, being ignorant that the town had fallen 
into the hands of the Bulgarians, and he gave a general 
rendezvous for half-past seven. 

But the more enterprising Englishmen, especially, had 
lost all faith in Turkish promises, and long before that hour 
the Anglo-Saxon section had cleared out, and were well on 
their way to the front 

My brother bought a cart, harnessed my two strongest 
horses to drag it, and made for Lule Burgas. By 
one of those strange chances which cannot be explained, 
they took the wrong road, and instead of arriving at Lule 
Burgas, or near it, they wandered quite by accident into 
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the village of Sakiskeuy, where they found us in. such dire 
distress. 

But for this accident I do not know what would have 
become of us on the following day. I do not think I 
could ever have reached Chorlou on foot, and certainly not 
in time to send my account of the battle to the Daily 
Telegraph. 

The arrival of food, tents, and our baggage soon caused us 
to forget all our miseries and misfortunes, and, as all the 
houses were occupied, we pitched a tent, collected some corn 
for the horses, which had done forty miles that day over bad 
roads, and proceeded to cook our evening meal. 

About eight o’clock Ismet came to me and said : “Abdul- 
lah has returned with his staff. They are once more in the 
house, and do not intend to leave to-night, but all are starving, 
and have not so much as a loaf of bread between them.” 

I collected half our stores, had a hot kettle of cocoa made, 
and carried them to Abdullah Pasha myself. It was indeed 
a pleasure, at such a moment, to be able to repay in some 
small measure his many acts of kindness and hospitality 
towards Ismet and myself. The General was sitting on the 
floor of his little room, surrounded by his staff, and with 
many general officers, including Shefket Torgut Pasha, who 
had been summoned to a council of war. 

Abdullah Pasha looked worn out and cast down. The 
faces of all present reflected the deepest depression, almost 
amounting to despair, and if any further confirmation were 
needed as to the plight of the army, it was to be found in 
the appearance of the Headquarters Staff. 

The Commander-in-Chief rose when I entered and ex- 
plained my mission, and thanked me profusely, saying that, 
without my coming to his aid, he would have been obliged 
to go without any supper. I wished him success, and 
expressed a hope that the enemy, exhausted by their 
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exertions, would be found to have retreated on the fol- 
lowing day. Abdullah Pasha merely shook his head and 
replied : “ I am afraid not. Our army has made tremendous 
sacrifices, especially the officers, of whom the majority have 
fallen, including some of the youngest and most promising.” 

Then I withdrew. Ismet remained behind to talk with 
some of his friends on the staff, and a little later returned to 
my tent and asked if I could let Abdullah have a little 
brandy. We searched the wagon in vain. In the general 
confusion of an early morning departure it had been for- 
gotten, and also the whiskey, but fortunately Sir Bryan 
Leighton had half a bottle on him. We sent half of this 
by Ismet to Abdullah, who sent back word to say it was 
the best drink he had ever tasted. 

Sir Bryan Leighton and my brother told me of the 
alarming state of the army they had passed on their way to 
the front. They calculated they had passed at least seven 
thousand wounded men dragging themselves to the rear on 
foot, and thousands of stragglers fleeing, many having 
thrown away their arms. They told me that regiments 
leaving Chorlou for the front, melted away to the size of 
companies before they had gone half-a-dozen miles, and that 
even these fresh troops had been two days without food. 
They were amazed by what they had seen, having been told 
in Chorlou that everywhere the army was victorious and the 
Bulgarians beaten back. 


CHAPTER XIII 

THE ROUT 

It now remains for me to describe the last tragic day 
in the break-up of Abdullah Pasha’s army, of how the 
troops who had faced every adverse condition and who 
had fought heroically throughout three days, finally gave 
way under the strain of starvation and exposure, and each 
man, thinking only of his own salvation, sought safety in 
flight. 

At five a.m. on Thursday, October 81 st, I was aroused by 
Ismet shaking me. These were the words he whispered 
in my ear, not wishing to disturb the other weary sleepers 
in the tent: “Come outside quickly! We can stay here 
no longer. Abdullah and his staff have left. The village 
has been evacuated. At any minute the Bulgarians may 
enter.” 

I was astonished at the news, because it seemed so strange 
that no member of the staff had warned us when they left, 
but I suppose in the general confusion of a sudden departure 
we had been forgotten. I lost not a moment, but aroused 
the camp and set everyone to work packing the wagon and 
harnessing the horses. Just as dawn was breaking, a rattle 
of musketry from the hills outside the village from which 
I had watched the fight on the previous day showed that 
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the Bulgarians were already advancing, and that the rear 
guard was engaged. 

Everyone had cleared out of Sakiskeuy during the night, 
with the exception of the seriously wounded, who were 
unable to move. They were abandoned to the mercies of 
the villagers or else to the care of the enemy. 

By six o’clock we were packed and on the march, and just 
as we cleared the village the enemy’s guns roared. Then 
we found ourselves amidst a crowd of stragglers and 
wounded, ox-wagons, stray batteries of artillery, and all the 
manifold debris of a defeated army. All had one object in 
view, namely, to put as great a distance as possible between 
themselves and the enemy. 

We decided to take the road to a village called Ahmed 
Bey, six miles behind Sakiskeuy, where we were told we 
would find Abdullah Pasha and his staff ; but on reaching 
Ahmed Bey we found the village had been evacuated and 
was only filled with stragglers and wounded. I therefore 
decided to make for Chorlou, forty miles away, and to 
endeavour to reach it that night. 

The country from Sakiskeuy to Chorlou is the same broad 
undulating plateau, dotted with villages and traversed by 
innumerable bridle-paths, nothing in the nature of a high 
road existing. Almost all these roads or paths converge on 
Chorlou, and every one of them was blocked with the fugi- 
tives of three beaten army corps. Behind us we could hear, 
from the noise of the guns, the bursting of shells ever nearer 
our rear, and the incessant rattle of musketry, that a 
desperate rear-guard action was taking place, and the sound 
nerved us on to fresh exertions. Away to the east a pitched 
battle seemed to be raging, showing that Mahmoud Mukhtar, 
with the 3rd Corps, was making desperate efforts to retire 
from the exposed position in which he had been placed by 
the break-up of the 1st, 2nd, and 4th Army Corps. 
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I do not know to this hour if the retreat was ordered by 
Abdullah Pasha, or if the troops voluntarily abandoned their 
positions and took to flight. Probably an orderly retreat 
was arranged, but speedily developed into a sauve qui pent. 

The scenes on the road baffle description from my pen. 
They recalled to mind a picture I have seen somewhere of 
the flight of the French army after Waterloo, or one of 
Napoleon’s retreats from Russia. Not a vestige of order 
remained. Whole brigades and divisions had broken up. 
The men made no efforts to preserve their places in the 
ranks. The strongest speedily got to the front, and the 
weak, sick, and wounded struggled painfully behind. 
Thousands of wounded made pathetic effoi'ts to keep up 
with their comrades, but each had to shift for himself, as not 
even the unwounded were in a condition to lend a helping 
hand. Many of the unwounded were so weak that they fell 
by the roadside and made no further effort to save them- 
selves. 

For three days all these men had been without a morsel 
of food, and many for even a longer period. Only soldiers 
possessing the wonderful constitutions of the Turks could 
have stood the strain. As our wagon lumbered along 
amidst the ruts, at times threatening to collapse altogether, 
many a wounded man begged for a lift, holding up their 
hands imploringly. It was awful having to refuse them, for 
once we had taken two inside, the cart would not hold 
another person, and as it was, the worn-out horses could 
hardly drag it along. At times we dismounted and gave 
exhausted officers a lift on our horses, for which they were 
profoundly thankful. 

We distributed the remains of our food to the starving, 
but amongst such a multitude our little store could only 
supply the wants of a very few. When we came to a 
village some way away from the battlefield we were obliged 
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even to abandon our two wounded men to the care of 
some wagon-drivers, as the horses began to show signs of 
breaking down. 

The further we receded from the battlefield, the worse 
the scene became, because many of the wounded, having 
dragged themselves thus far, could go no further, and, 
crawling off the track, lay down to die by the roadside 
without a curse or reproach at the authors of all their 
miseries. Sometimes when a man had died his comrades 
would stop a moment and dig a shallow grave, but the 
majority of the corpses were left just where they fell. 

Amidst the fugitives were many country-people fleeing 
from the tide of war ; many great trains of ox-wagons, 
creaking painfully along ; many stray batteries of artillery, 
with the horses so lean that they could hardly drag the 
guns, and with the exhausted gunners asleep on the 
limbers. Amidst these thousands of fugitives, the remnants 
of three army corps, hardly an officer remained. 

At the commencement of the campaign the Turkish 
army was no fewer than 2,000 short of its proper quota 
of officers. Its loss in officers in this great battle was 
enormous, and in consequence whole battalions were left like 
sheep without a shepherd. If ever officers are most 
necessary, it is when troops get out of hand, as they did on 
this retreat, but without officers it was impossible even to 
attempt to restore some semblance of order amongst the 
flying horde. 

On the road we were met by fresh bodies of troops 
coming from Chorlou, on their way to the front, and ignorant 
of the great disaster. They, too, joined in the flight, and 
speedily deserted their ranks and dispersed. At every 
village crowds of stragglers invaded the houses in search of 
food, digging up roots in the gardens and eagerly devouring 
raw cabbages and turnips— anything edible they could find. 
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Every stream of water was turned into a mud-pond by the 
general rush of men, horses, and oxen to be the first to 
obtain a drink. 

After we had marched for several hours, and had placed a 
considerable distance between ourselves and the enemy, we 
halted for half-an-hour to give the horses a rest, but, with 
this exception, we never once stopped, except when obliged 
to do so by the block on the roads, between six a.m. and ten 
o’clock at night. 

On the high ground, half way to Cliorlou, we had a good 
view of the whole of the countryside, which presented a most 
extraordinary sight. Along every road men, horses, guns, 
and ox-wagons were pressing forward, all converging on to 
the two roads which lead into Chorlou. There must have 
been forty or fifty thousand stragglers scattered over the 
plain, all bent on reaching the town before nightfall. Many 
became so exhausted from want of food that they simply 
could not go any further, and lay down to sleep where they 
were. What became of them I do not know. I suppose 
a large number came in the next day. Others were doubt- 
less captured by the enemy, and the majority of the 
wounded left on the bare plateau, swept by an icy wind, 
must have perished during the night. 

I have no time to relate here the varied tales of the great 
fight told us by the fugitives — of whole battalions cut to 
pieces by the enemy’s fire ; of men starving in the ranks 
or dying of exposure ; of thousands of Bulgarians slaughtered 
in the attacks ; of artillery captured ; of guns abandoned ; 
of the mistakes of Generals; of the awful confusion and 
lack of method which prevailed everywhere. 

Many of the fugitives had abandoned their kits and 
equipment to lighten their burdens. A still larger number 
flung away their boots, preferring to march with bare feet. 
But to their credit let it be said that very few abandoned 
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their rifles. One old, worn-out soldier with nothing left 
except his beloved Mauser, and so weak that he could hardly 
stumble along, said to Ismet as we passed : “A Turkish 
soldier is not worth the price of a dog these days.” 

We were yet a long way from Chorlou when night hid 
from view these horrid scenes of human misery. If our 
progress had been difficult before, it now became infinitely 
more so, and finally, as a crowning misfortune, a wheel came 
off our cart. 

The screw was lost and we searched for it in vain in the 
dark. But as we had no certain proof that it had not come 
off some way back we were obliged to abandon the quest as 
hopeless. For some little time we contemplated spending 
the night on the road and going on to Chorlou on the 
following morning, but all our servants were dead against 
this, as they were anxious to obtain food and shelter. The 
faithful Hadji then suggested that he could tie on the wheel 
of the cart and although it would not go round any longer 
he thought the horses would be able to drag it into Chorlou, 
exhausted though they were. There was no alternative, so 
we accepted his proposal although it seemed extremely cruel 
to ask the two horses to drag a heavily laden wagon five 
miles on three wheels. I do not know how we ever got 
over this last stretch of the road. It was pitch dark and 
over and over again the cart was on the verge of turning 
over on account of the deep ruts and banks which we were 
obliged to negotiate. At length, about nine p.m., we came 
to the bridge spanning the river which had to be passed in 
order to enter the town. Here the scene absolutely baffles 
description. The only road leading to the bridge was com- 
pletely blocked by an immense train of ox- wagons, refugees’ 
carts, stray commissariat wagons, soldiers, and masses of 
men having no semblance of order. We saw at once that 
it would be utterly impossible to hope to get across the 
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bridge that evening, and that if we were to obtain food 
and supper we would have to find another way round. 
The only alternative course was to ford the river beneath 
the bridge, but this was not an encouraging outlook because 
some of the ox-wagons had already tried the ford, and had 
stuck in the mud in the middle of the stream. However, 
Ismet, my brother, and myself plunged in the river and 
found the water only up to our girths, and we called upon 
the party to follow. Tt was a desperate experiment, but 
the faithful Hadji was equal to the occasion. Calling upon 
Allah to protect him and to give his horses ten times their 
normal strength, he took the river at a rush, and after a 
fearful struggle the cart somehow got through and mounted 
the further bank, amid shouts of joy. The following day 
a French correspondent tried to get his cart over the 
bridge and was pushed over the side, losing his cart, 
his horses, and his dragoman. 

But our difficulties were not at an end even after we had 
crossed the stream and our efforts to regain the road almost 
ended in further disaster and we were very nearly pushed 
over an embankment, but by a miracle we escaped. After 
that we crossed the railway line and soon found ourselves 
in Chorlou, where at least we had a temporary home. 
Throughout the day we had all been wondering why the 
Bulgarians had not pursued the masses of fugitives stream- 
ing over the open plain without any semblance of order, 
who would have offered no resistance had they been 
attacked. But the Bulgarian infantry were exhausted after 
their tremendous exertions, and the cavalry of the Bulgarian 
army is almost non-existent. But what a unique oppor- 
tunity was lost of finishing off the war then and there! 
How fortunate it was for the Turks that the Bulgarians had 
no cavalry at hand with which to pursue the beaten army 
over the broad undulating plain between Lule Burgas and 
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Chorlou ! Had a few brigades been let loose on this mass 
of fugitives, thousands of prisoners would have been captured, 
and I would never have escaped to write this account of 
the battle. The thousands of fugitives crowded on to the 
banks of the river at Chorlou, who had only one bridge 
over which they could pass, would have been at the mercy 
of the cavalry, and, had the latter possessed a few batteries 
of horse artillery, it is awful to contemplate the disaster 
which would have ensued. But these things were not to 
be, and the Army of Thrace was allowed to retire on the 
lines of Chataldja without a shot being fired. But the lesson 
is obvious. Had the Bulgarians been able to follow up their 
victory, they could have occupied the famous lines almost 
without firing a shot, they would not have lost both time 
and men in their abortive attempt to carry the works three 
weeks later, and Constantinople would have been captured 
from Islam after an occupation of six hundred years. 

Looking back on the great debacle now, the more natural 
does it seem. 

As long as I remained in Constantinople and was unable 
to see with my own eyes the true state of the army, I was 
perforce obliged to accept the Turkish tales of its readiness 
for war. 

But from the very moment I arrived amongst the troops 
the great bubble burst, and the great illusion was shattered. 
I found that the military authorities in Constantinople had 
deliberately deceived the outside world, and had embarked 
on a gigantic system of calculated lying in order to keep 
the truth from coming out, hoping against hope that the 
bravery and determination of the Turkish soldier would pull 
them through at the eleventh hour. 

The responsibility for the disaster cannot be laid on the 
Turkish soldier. He in innumerable instances has proved 
himself as brave as ever he was, and only his stubborn 
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determination and unparalleled hardiness prolonged the battle 
of Sakiskeuy throughout three days. The responsibility rests 
solely on the administrative classes and high officials, who, 
eaten up with pride and self-confidence, and regarding all 
the Balkan States with the utmost contempt, believed the 
Turkish army to be invincible. The army was caught 
utterly unprepared for war, and the military authorities 
remained blind in their belief that mere numbers set forth 
on paper and published broadcast in the Press would win 
the day against an army smaller in numbers, but which had 
been carefully organising and preparing for war for twenty- 
five years. 

It is impossible for me to describe severely enough the 
utter state of chaos, of mess, muddle, and make-believe, 
which exists throughout all branches of the army. Had the 
Turkish soldier been supplied with even one biscuit a day he 
might have held his ground against the invader, and I am 
convinced that he has been defeated more by sheer starva- 
tion than by any other single factor. 

Looking back on the great tragedy, it is almost 
impossible to understand how the wretched private soldier 
existed for three days without a scrap of food, without 
any shelter, and yet covered himself with glory. The 
most splendid material has been sacrificed on the altar 
of stupidity, conceit, self-satisfaction, and the grossest 
ineptitude. 

The Turkish army has no general staff capable of running 
a country circus. The army has no generals who seem to 
have grasped even the most elementary principles of modern 
warfare. The army has no commissariat-train of any sort, 
and yet four army corps were despatched on a vast offensive 
movement. With a whole line of railway behind them, 
within fifty miles of the capital, the authorities could not 
feed a brigade, and, realising this fact, they, with true 
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Oriental apathy, made no effort to feed four army corps, but 
left them to starve, trusting to Allah to produce manna 
and quails from the skies, and water from the rocks. 

The greatest battle of modern times was entered on 
under these conditions, with an utter, callous disregard of the 
consequences. The victims were marched to the slaughter 
without the smallest preparation having been made to 
succour the wounded. Not a field dressing-station existed, 
not a field hospital was established, and the few surgeons 
up at the front lacked every necessity, and were obliged 
to see thousands of wounded pass to their doom who might 
otherwise have been saved, without being able to lift a 
finger to help them. 

The artillery was sent into action with a few hours’ 
supply of shells and not a reserve within fifty miles, with 
the result that on the second day of the battle the Turkish 
soldier had to fight practically unsupported by this arm. 

Whole battalions and brigades of ignorant peasants from 
Anatolia were sent to Constantinople, dressed up in khaki, 
handed a rifle, some hundreds of rounds of ammunition, kits 
which they hardly knew how to fit to their backs, counted 
at the railway station with glee by the authorities, and 
officially described as “ our invincible infantry.” 

Thousands of these men had never had a Mauser rifle in 
their hands, and had to be shown how to use it under the 
enemy’s fire. Entire battalions, unused to this new arm, 
and never having been trained to shoot, would loose off all 
their ammunition in a short hour, and only hit the ground 
fifty yards in front of them, inflicting absolutely no damage 
on the enemy. 

1 never saw a single Turkish machine-gun in action, and 
if they exist I do not know what became of them. 

The Bulgarian artillery played a matchless role in the 
action. It overwhelmed the Turkish defence, and crushed 
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every offensive movement by the rapidity and deadly 
accuracy of its fire. The number of guns, which the 
Bulgarians were able to bring into action, astounded the 
Turks, and the way in which they replenished their ammu- 
nition supply was a masterpiece of organisation. 

The fire of their machine-guns, of which they possessed 
great numbers, was also extremely deadly, and played a very 
important part in the victory. The heroic courage of the 
Bulgarians excited the admiration of their opponents. 

A new military power has arisen in Eastern Europe, which 
even the Great Powers will not be able to disregard, to 
threaten, or to attempt to coei’ce. 


CHAPTER XIV 


HOW WE SENT THE STORY OF THE BATTLE 

It is all very well for a war correspondent to see a battle 
and to note carefully what has happened throughout the 
whole struggle and during the retreat, but his exertions are 
absolutely wasted, unless he is able to dispatch the news to 
his paper without delay and before his rivals. This is the 
only way that the paper can obtain any adequate return for 
the large sum of money spent in fitting him out, buying 
him motor-cars and horses, and sending him to the front. 

I reached the house my brother had taken at Chorlou at 
ten o’clock on Thursday evening. I was very tired after 
the last four days of sustained exertion, little sleep, and 
semi-starvation, and my natural inclination was to have a 
good dinner and then to lie down and go to sleep until 
I woke up again. But I knew I could not allow fatigue 
or hunger to overwhelm me at this critical juncture. I 
knew I must find out at once exactly what had become of 
all the other correspondents, but more especially of Lionel 
James and Donohoe, whose enterprise I feared. 

Therefore, immediately on my arrival, my brother took me 
round to the house where he had last left James and 
Donohoe.' By banging on the door we obtained admittance 
to Donohoe’s room, where we found him asleep in 
bed, or rather on the verge of going to sleep. He was 
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immensely surprised and pleased to see me again, as we had 
not met since he left Constantinople, and he knew nothing 
of my movements, except that he had heard vaguely that I 
had reached the front. Donohoe told me that all that day 
he had been out in the motor-car watching the retreat, and 
that on the previous day, W ednesday, he had been obliged 
to rush down to Rodosto to buy some more petrol, as the 
supply we had brought to the front had given out. He 
gave me a very sketchy account at the time — as we had 
more important matters to discuss — of his adventures in 
the car ; of how it had stuck, and how he thought at one 
moment that it would be necessary to abandon it altogether. 
But the most welcome news of all was the safety of 
the car and the fact that he had secured sufficient 
petrol to carry us back to Constantinople if necessary. 

Then I asked for news of James, and what Donohoe told 
me of his movements was profoundly disquieting. He said 
that James had left Chorlou in his motor car that morning, 
and had gone down to Rodosto, evidently with the intention 
of making his way to Constantinople by steamer. Of course, 
I knew from this that James had not witnessed the retreat 
of the army, and therefore could have no clear idea of the 
result of the battle except what he had learnt from being 
present at it on the Wednesday. 

We then considered the question carefully. It was 
obvious that James must arrive in Constantinople ahead of 
Donohoe and myself, provided he could find a steamer, 
and that he could thus send a censored account of the battle 
to The Times from Constantinople, before we could send a 
censored one from the same place to the Daily Telegraph 
or to the Daily Chronicle . On the other hand, the last 
boat left Constantinople for Constanza on that day, Thurs- 
day, at three p.m., and there would not be another until 
the same hour on Saturday. It was, therefore, absolutely 
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impossible for James to send an uncensored despatch by 
the Thursday’s boat and unless he hired a special steamer 
he would have to wait until Saturday afternoon. The fact 
that he could send a censored despatch from Constantinople 
ahead of us caused me but little anxiety, as in view of the 
Turkish defeat it was quite obvious that such a despatch 
would be of small value, as the Censor would never allow 
the true facts to be known. 

Therefore, Donohoe and I were faced with this problem : 
Could we reach Constantinople on Saturday morning in time 
to catch the steamer at three p.m. for Constanza ? If we 
could do this, it would be impossible for James to get any- 
thing of value in The Times ahead of us. W e decided that 
at all costs we must make the attempt, and debated long 
into the night, which would be the wisest route to take and 
the one which offered the largest number of chances of 
success. At first we thought of starting at daylight and 
motoring the whole way down to Constantinople, as we just 
had enough petrol for such a trip, but I vetoed this idea 
and Donohoe quite agreed with me after I had given him a 
cursory review of my experiences on the way up. It is true 
that it had not rained for five days and that, therefore, the 
roads were in better condition ; but, if we punctured a tyre 
or if the fool of a chauffeur made the smallest mistake, we 
would be liable to be stranded on the road without any 
possible means of reaching our destination. 

We decided that there was only one possible course which 
offered the least chance of success, and that was to motor 
down to Rodosto at dawn the next morning, Friday, and to 
take the chance of finding a steamer going to Constantinople, 
or else to hire a tug or even to take a sailing vessel as a 
very last resource. Donohoe undertook to have the motor 
ready at seven a.m.; it was no use trying to start any earlier 
as there would not be enough light. I asked Donohoe if 
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he had any news of the other correspondents, but, although 
he knew nothing for certain, it was quite obvious that none 
of them could have stolen a march on us, even if they 
had seen anything of the battle, and, therefore, our minds 
were set at rest. 

My brother and I then returned to our house, where we 
found Goupa had prepared an excellent dinner, the first 
good meal I had tasted since I had left Constantinople. 

Of course I told Ismet nothing of my intention of 
leaving the front, because it would have placed him in 
an awkward position, as he w r as semi-offieially charged 
with looking after me, although I knew perfectly well that 
personally he had no objection to my leaving the front. 
It has often been brought up against war correspondents 
attached to the Turkish Army, that they deliberately 
disobeyed the orders of the authorities and broke their own 
written word by leaving the army without permission. But 
this is quite untrue. I only signed with the stipulation that 
I would remain as long as I could carry out my work in a 
satisfactory manner and be of some value to the Daily 
Telegraph. None of these conditions existed. I had no 
idea where to find the Censor, even if I had desired to do so. 
If I found him and showed him a despatch, there was no 
possible means of sending it off from the front, as there was 
no French or English operator and all messages would have 
to be dispatched in Turkish. 

Also the conditions had entirely changed. The Turkish 
forces as an army had ceased to exist, and although we were 
supposed to be attached to headquarters, it was impossible 
for us to find headquarters, as they were now in full flight 
somewhere down the line to Constantinople. Again all the 
correspondents had dispersed and were on their own, each 
doing his best to send off the full news of the disaster before 
his rivals. Lastly, there was no question of giving away 
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military secrets, as nothing I or anyone else could write was 
as bad as the truth, which would at once be made known to 
the whole world through Bulgarian channels. 

In the circumstances the reckless charges made against all 
correspondents by a certain Mr. Bennet in the Nineteenth 
Century are childish in the extreme. I never met this 
gentleman and know nothing of him. I see he claims to 
have been appointed a Censor by the Turkish military 
authorities. I never heard of his appointment in Constanti- 
nople, and he certainly never saw any of our despatches, as 
we would not for a moment have tolerated such an inter- 
ference from an outsider. He was certainly never at the 
front with the correspondents, so I am quite unable to say 
where he carried on his duties. But I am amazed to learn 
from his article in the Nineteenth Century, that an English- 
man could have been found to do this donkey work for an 
oriental race, namely, to censor the despatches of his fellow 
countrymen. 

I have since learned that Mr. Bennet is an Oxford Don 
who was once employed as a war correspondent himself. 

But to continue my narrative. That night I did not retire 
to rest until very late, as I had to make all my preparations 
to be off at dawn. Thus it seemed to me I had hardly been 
asleep more than a few minutes, when the faithful Goupa 
was shaking me by the shoulder and whispering in my ear 
that it was five a.m. I never felt less inclined to turn out of 
bed, but there was no help for it, and, cursing my hard lot, 
I proceeded to dress. By seven a.m. 1 was ready, when I 
heard the toot of the motor coming to a stop in front of the 
door. 

Now it had been carefully arranged on the previous 
evening that in no circumstances was the motor-car to 
come round to my house, through fear of waking Ismet; 
besides which, we did not wish to wake up the entire town, 
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and thus announce the news of our departure. We were 
afraid that we might be stopped by some officer, or by 
gendarmes, or that some unknown trouble would cross our 
path and ruin our chances of bringing off a coup, at the 
eleventh hour. Goupa was hastily dispatched to send the 
motor back to Donohoe’s house, and I followed it a few 
minutes later with my few belongings. 

I found Donohoe sitting in the car and fuming at the mouth 
because it had attracted an immense concourse of spectators, 
who completely surrounded him and shouted with glee at 
any strange noise it made. He said to me in an agonised 
voice, “Come quickly, we shall certainly be stopped unless 
we get off at once.” I lost no time and the next minute 
we were tearing out of Chorion, which I was never 
destined to see again during the campaign, pursued by a 
crowd of children. We passed the sentries without being 
questioned or stopped, and once we had obtained the open 
country beyond we were able to breathe more freely again. 

It is only about 35 kilometres from Chorlou to Itodosto, 
and the road is rather better than it is customary to find in 
Thrace, so we were able to make rapid progress. But 1 
must confess I was more nervous on this ride than on any 
previous occasion, because I felt that my labours were for 
the time being at an end, that success lay within my reach, 
and I trembled lest at the last moment a smash up on the 
road should dash all my hopes to the earth once more. To 
make matters worse, the chauffeur, a bad driver at any time, 
who invariably selected the worst part of the road, was in a 
peculiarly reckless mood that morning and seemed to take a 
fiendish glee in bringing us to the brink of disaster, but our 
luck was in and, except for one short delay to extricate the 
car from a ravine full of mud which had not dried, we 
reached Itodosto without incident. 

But, just as we were entering the town, our spirits once 
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more fell to zero. We heard the whistle of a steamer and 
saw a small vessel rapidly leaving the shore and making in the 
direction of Constantinople. Donohoe groaned aloud. “That 
is the tug I proposed to hire,” he exclaimed. “ Someone has 
got in ahead and has taken her. We are done ! ” I tried to 
comfort him, saying, “ But surely we can find another.” 
“ No, that is the only one in the port. I made inquiries 
when I was down here two days ago, and there is not 
another to be had for love or money.” Then I pointed out 
to him two steamers lying off the port with steam up and 
suggested they might shortly be leaving for Constantinople. 
This brought a respite and we said no more, only gazing 
with longing eyes at the rapidly disappearing cloud of 
smoke out at sea. “James has got her,” Donohoe kept 
on repeating. “ Oh, why did we not start two hours 
earlier, then we would have been in time.” I refrained 
from any further comment, for at such a moment all 
regrets were quite useless. 

We soon reached Rodosto, left the car at the local han, 
and rushed down to the British Vice-Consulate to find Mr. 
Streater, the acting Consul. He took some time to find, but 
at length turned up. We explained our position simul- 
taneously, until the poor man was so confused that he 
begged us to speak more calmly. Then he said, “ What a 
pity you were not an hour earlier, you could have gone in 
the tug.” “ Has James taken her ? ” we demanded. “ No,” 
replied the Consul, “James left by the Marmora express 
last night, and will be in Constantinople this morning.” 
This news did not serve to soothe our ruffled spirits. “ Then 
who has hired her ? ” we asked. “ Oh,” Streater replied, 
“There are no correspondents on board, but there are 
a great number of refugees here who wish to leave for 
Constantinople, so the agent has fitted her out and is taking 
them down at so much a head.” 
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We then told the Consul we must have a steamer 
even if we had to hire a special one. We asked him the 
destination of the two vessels in port, and he replied, “ One 
is a French boat and the other a Turkish one, and both are 
bound for Asia Minor with refugees.” We asked him if 
they would agree for a fixed sum to take us to Constan- 
tinople before calling at any of the Asiatic ports, but 
Streater only shook his head and replied, “ I am afraid 
not.” However, he said he would go off* and negotiate with 
the agents on our behalf. It seemed an age before he 
returned. Whilst waiting, Donohoe and myself stood at the 
window of the Consulate gazing out to sea, hoping against 
hope that the smoke of some other steamer might suddenly 
appear. But, like Bluebeard’s wife, we waited in vain. 

Presently Streater came back, and his looks told us plainly 
he had failed. “ I am very sorry ; it is impossible. The 
Turkish captain dare not take you to Constantinople, as he 
fears a revolution on board amongst the emigrants unless 
he carries them direct to Asia Minor, and as most of them 
have rifles lie won’t take any risk. The agent of the French 
boat says lie must first cable down to Constantinople, but it 
is extremely doubtful if the line is working, and, in any 
case, there is sure to be a long delay and we might not get 
a reply until to-morrow.” 

We were in despair. Every hour lost was of paramount 
importance to us, and, unless we could leave at nightfall, we 
would never reach Constantinople in time to catch the 
steamer to Roumania. Streater then suggested it might 
be possible to get a tug up from Silivri or from Evekli, 
where he knew there was a salvage boat. We begged 
him to cable at once and gave him carte blanche to 
arrange terms. He returned shortly afterwards with the 
news that the operator could not be found, which, translated 
into the language of Turkey, meant that the operator would 
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not send any telegram, unless he received some backsheesh. 
This was quickly forthcoming. 

Meanwhile a slimy Levantine in a morning coat and 
greasy bowler hat came into the Consulate and asked whether 
he could assist us. His appearance was not prepossessing, 
but in such an emergency we could not be particular with 
whom we had dealings and we explained to him fully our 
position. He then said, “ I think I can arrange for the 
Turkish steamer to take you, or if not the Turkish perhaps 
the French boat will ; if you will come along with me we 
will see what can be done.” 

Again our drooping stocks rose a point and we followed 
our would be benefactor, the Turkish term for which is 
“ The man who receives a commission,” to the office of the 
Turkish boat. Here we found the agent, the captain, and a 
horde of other hangers-on, all of whom would share in the 
disbursement we might make. Our guide explained our 
position, which was quite unnecessary, as they knew it 
already, and then asked what terms they would require for 
the short eight hours’ easy steam to Constantinople. The 
reply staggered even Donohoe and myself, though by this 
time we thought we had become accustomed to almost 
any shocks. The mild figure demanded was three hundred 
pounds Turkish. We refused to negotiate on these terms 
and, as they would not bring their price down, we tried 
threats and said we would go to the Governor. I also 
produced the letter from Abdullah, the Commander-in- 
Chief, but this was simply brushed aside. They knew 
too well that order no longer existed in the army and 
that Abdullah’s days as Commander-in-Chief were already 
numbered. Shortly afterwards, Streater joined us and 
took up the case on our behalf, offering two hundred 
pounds as our maximum, but they stuck to their three and we 
left the office. 
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Streater then said to us, “It is no use paying three, 
two, or one hundred pounds to those people. They 
will take your money, carry you out to sea and then refuse 
to go to Constantinople on the grounds that they fear a row 
with the refugees.” This thought had long been in both 
our minds, arid we at once put aside as hopeless all hope of 
getting the Turkish steamer. We then tried the French 
boat, but the agent wanted two hundred pounds and per- 
sisted that it was necessary to await a reply to his telegram 
from Constantinople. It was now nearly two o’clock, and 
our case seemed almost hopeless. W e returned to the han 
and had one of the most melancholy lunches I have ever 
known. The Consul did his best to raise our spirits by 
assuring us that very often some stray steamer looked in 
unexpectedly at llodosto ; or by saying he was sure the tug 
would come up from Evekli in lots of time to reach Con- 
stantinople. He also remarked, “ There is just a bare chance 
that the Austrian Lloyd boat may put in here to-day. She 
was due yesterday, but never turned up and is now 
twenty-four hours overdue. But you cannot rely on her 
as in all probability she is held up indefinitely at the 
Dardanelles.” 

He then brought the captain of a sailing boat, who 
guaranteed to deliver us in Constantinople in eight hours if 
the wind held. But what chance was there of the wind hold- 
ing ! It almost invariably dies down at nightfall in the Sea of 
Marmora. W e felt the risk was too great and put that scheme 
also amongst the discards. We felt there was nothing to do 
but to wait. We repaired to the Consulate and sat upstairs 
scanning the horizon, examining every distant speck which 
might possibly be a steamer, but which invariably turned out 
to be clouds or small fishing craft. I have never spent a more 
miserable afternoon. We were dead beat, too upset to work, 
and roamed about the little room like criminals in their cell 
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awaiting the verdict of the jury or the advent of the hang- 
man. Thus the afternoon wore on. 

At four o’clock I became quite desperate, and determined 
to make one final effort to secure the French boat on my 
own account. I went to the agent and found his demeanour 
somewhat changed. He seemed more anxious to do business 
and said nothing further about first waiting for the reply 
from Constantinople. He made all sorts of difficulties and 
pointed out it would be impossible for him to land us 
actually in Constantinople, but that he could take us as far 
as San Stefano, from where we could take a local service 
running to Stamboul, or else we might hire a carriage and 
drive the remainder of the distance. I suppose his change 
of attitude was due to our not having accepted his original 
terms, and therefore he was afraid our emergency was not so 
great as he had imagined, and he feared lest the golden 
harvest should slip through his fingers altogether. When I 
saw he was wavering, I proceeded to beat down the terms 
and finally got the figure down to £150, of which sum the 
Steamship Company was to receive one-third, and the rest 
was to be divided between the agent and the captain, and 
one or two other interested parties whose mouths it was 
necessary to stop. But, when I thought all was settled, the 
agent suddenly declared nothing could be definitely arranged 
until he had been off and seen the captain, who, he said, 
might not be satisfied with his share, in which case I would 
have to pay a trifle more. I was desperate and told him to 
go, and to come back at once so that the money could be 
paid over and the ship made ready to start. He promised to 
be back in half-an-hour. 

I returned once more to the Consulate and found 
Donohoe, his face hidden in his hands, a victim of the 
profoundest melancholy. “ Donohoe,” I said, “ we will 
get there, but it will cost us not less than seventy-five 
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pounds apiece.” His spirits rose a trifle. Then I sat down 
and waited for the agent to return. Streater, the Consul, 
had also joined us. One by one the minutes passed. 
Twenty-five had gone by and still the agent had not arrived. 
“ He does not mean to take us, after all,” groaned Donohoe. 
“ You must give him time,” said Streater, strolling across to 
the window and gazing seawards. 

Another five minutes had gone by when suddenly the 
Consul gave a wild yell, sprang into the air, rushed towards 
us, and, seizing our hands, dragged us towards the window, 
shouting out, “ Look, look, what is that ! ” There, still far 
out to sea, way down on the horizon, was a thin trail of 
smoke. “ It’s a steamer. It’s a steamer,” yelled Streater. 
“ Yes, but how do you know it’s coming here ? ” “ They all 

come here.” “ Yes, but it may be a warship going direct to 
Constantinople.” “No, I am quite sure it’s the delayed 
Austrian Lloyd boat.” We were in a state almost of 
frenzy. We seized our field glasses and glued them on the 
spot. Gradually the smoke grew denser and soon the out- 
lines of a large steamer were plainly visible. We uttered 
no further word but watched her course. Suddenly Streater, 
who had been using my glasses, broke the silence. “ Yes, it’s 
the Austrian Lloyd. I know her by her funnels. In an 
hour she will be in port and will leave to-night for Constan- 
tinople, for they never stay longer than two or three 
hours.” 

But even now Donohoe and I remained in a painful state 
of anxiety and asked the worried Consul more foolish ques- 
tions in a given space of time than I am sure he has ever been 
asked before. Such as, “ Don’t you think she will go direct 
to Constantinople without stopping, to make up lost time ? ” 
Answer : “ She cannot. The terms of her contract with 
the Turkish Government oblige her to put up in here.” 
“ Look, she is not coming this way, she is keeping out to 
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sea.” Answer : “ She has to take that course to avoid the 
shallow water.” “Do you think there will he any room on 
board ? ” “Well, there may be no cabins, but the captain 
can hardly refuse to take you on deck.” 

But at length all doubts were set at rest. She was 
obviously coming into port. We closed our glasses, opened 
a bottle of whiskey, and drank long and deeply. Then, 
joining hands, we danced a sort of farandole round and 
round the room till the crazy old building fairly shook. 
We forgot all about the French agent and hastened to the 
han to make ready our slender baggage. Now we had our 
revenge. The unexpected arrival of the Austrian Lloyd 
boat came as a bitter shock to all the gentry who had hoped 
to make large sums of money by catering to our misfor- 
tunes. The price of steamers fell almost to zero. The 
Turkish boat was ready to take us for £50 and the 
French boat for £25. But we laughed in their faces. 
Their chance had gone. They could have gained then- 
money, had they been able to make up their greedy minds 
earlier in the day. The golden harvest had slipped through 
their hands at the last minute. There was wailing and 
gnashing of teeth amongst the Levantines that night in 
Rodosto. They learnt a lesson which they will not forget 
in a hurry, namely, that “ he who asks too much is liable to 
get nothing at all.” 

As soon as the ship came alongside we went on board. 
Our surmise that there would be no cabin accommoda- 
tion turned out to be only too correct. The ship was 
absolutely packed with Turkish refugees who had come 
from Greece and from every port of call. Not only 
were all the cabins full, but men, women, and children were 
sleeping on the decks and in the holds of the vessel. 
However, we did not care. Without even a place on which 
to recline my weary head, the great vessel seemed a paradise 
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of luxury after all I had gone through. After I had been on 
board a short time I met the captain, who, hearing of all our 
hardships and privations, said he would allow us to sleep in 
the hospital, as there happened to be no sick on board. This 
was a dirty cabin situated right forward, and to reach it we 
were obliged to climb over a mass of struggling humanity, 
weeping women, gesticulating men, and children howling for 
their bottles. On any ordinary occasion I would have 
hesitated about sleeping in the cabin which had been used 
as a hospital during a fairly long voyage by countless 
refugees, but I was too weary to be fastidious, and after a 
hearty dinner and a bottle of sweet, almost undrinkable 
champagne, I was soon sound asleep. At nine a.m. on 
the following morning, Saturday, November 2nd, we reached 
Constantinople. 

It was exactly a week since I had left Constantinople, but 
as I drove up through Galata and Stamboul it seemed as if 
months had passed, and at times I thought I had just 
awakened from a dream. But what a week it had been ! 
Here is a brief diary, day by day. 

Saturday, October 26 th . — I left Constantinople at eight a.m. 
All the day in the motor-car on my way to Chorlou. 
Passed the night in the rain on the road. 

Sunday, October 21th. — Still struggling to reach Chorlou by 
motor. Four p.m. abandoned car and walked for three 
hours. Seven p.m. reached convoy, obtained horses and 
rode for eight hours, reaching Chorlou between two 
and three a.m. Spent the remainder of the night with 
Abdullah. 

Monday, October 28th.— Left Chorlou by train. Three p.m. 

reached Lule Burgas. Spent the night there. 

Tuesday, October 29 th. — I spent the morning looking for 
horses. Eleven a.m. Lule Burgas attacked by Bul- 
garians. 11.30. I am forced to fly from the town. 
All day on the battlefield. Lost at nightfall, but finally 
reach Abdullah’s headquarters at Sakiskeuy at 9.30 p.m. 

o 2 
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Wednesday, October 3 Oth. — At 5 a.m. we once more leave 
Sakiskeuy and ride to the battlefield. All day I watch 
the fighting. At 6 p.m. I return to Abdullah’s head- 
quarters. At 7 p.m. my brother and Sir Bryan 
Leighton arrive in Sakiskeuy. Spent the night in 
the village. 

Thursday, October 31 st. — I leave Sakiskeuy at daybreak. 
All day retreating on Chorlou. Reach Chorlou at 
10 p.m. 

Friday, November 1st. — I leave Chorlou at 7 a.m. for 
Rodosto. Leave Rodosto at 9 p.m. for Constantinople. 
Saturday, November 2nd. — Arrive in Constantinople at 
9 a.m. At 3 p.m. I leave for Constanza, Roumania, 
by steamer. 

Sunday, November 3rd. — I arrive at Constanza at 1 p.m. 
All Sunday cabling account of the battle to the 
Daily Telegraph. 

Monday, November 1th. — All day cabling account of battle 
and the retreat. 

Tuesday, November 5th. — The same. Sailed for Constanti- 
nople. 

But here I am anticipating. Donohoe and I were to 
receive some further shocks before we finally reached 
Constanza. On our arrival in Constantinople we went 
to the Pera Palace Hotel and had a wash, the first one 
either of us had had since we had left Constantinople. 
The luxury of a bath compensated us for a great many hard- 
ships, and the joy of putting on clean clothes was immense, 
and cannot be appreciated until you have known what it is 
to wear the same garments for a week or ten days on end. 
The surprise of the manager of the hotel and his underlings 
was immense at seeing us so soon again, as they thought we 
had left Constantinople for at least a month or six weeks, 
and there were not a few who never expected to set eyes on 
us again, fully believing we would return to England via 
Sofia, after Nazim’s triumphal entry into that city. 
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There were rumours in Constantinople of a great battle 
and a Turkish reverse, but not a soul had the least idea of 
the extent of the disaster and of the entire break-up of the 
Turkish Army. W e guarded our secret most carefully and 
refused to commit ourselves or to answer the most pressing 
inquiries, always replying, “We do not know what has 
happened, as we were kept locked up and allowed to 
see nothing.” We also kept very closely to our rooms 
until the hour arrived for us to board the boat for 
Roumania, as we were afraid our presence in the town might 
become known to the authorities, who might take steps to 
keep us in confinement so as to prevent the truth becoming 
known to the whole world. 

We learnt that Lionel James had reached Constantinople 
on Friday morning and had sent off despatches through the 
Censor exactly as we had anticipated, but, as I have already 
said, this caused us but small misgiving, as a censored 
despatch of the battle would be of small value, and our 
descriptions of the full extent of the disaster would only 
gain in comparison. James was not in Constantinople, as 
he had left early that morning in a small tug for Rodosto, 
evidently intending to rejoin the army, and hoping to be 
in time to watch the closing stages of the battle. After- 
wards, when I saw James at Rodosto a week later, he told 
me he had left the front when he did because, having 
heard I was with the army, he feared I might steal a march 
on him by slipping down by train to Constantinople 
with or without the permission of the Headquarters Staff. 
However, he need not have had any fears on that score, 
because nothing would have induced me to leave the 
army until the battle was over and I had learnt for 
certain what had happened. He also told me another 
reason he had for leaving the front when he did was the 
fact, that he had learnt in Rodosto, that the only steamer 
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for Constantinople left on Thursday and there would be no 
other for four days. His feelings may therefore be imagined 
when, as he lay horribly sea sick in a terribly rough sea, he 
saw the Austrian Lloyd boat go by, because his instinct told 
him that Donohoe and I would be on board, and therefore 
would be in time to catch the mail for Constanza. 

It was not my original intention to go myself to Constanza, 
but to send my despatches across by a trusted agent and 
then to return to the front without delay. But this was 
impossible, as neither Donohoe nor myself had a single line 
written when we reached Constantinople, and we had no 
time to write a lengthy despatch before the boat left. We 
therefore had no alternative but to cross ourselves. At 
2 o’clock we slipped quietly from the Pera Palace Hotel and 
went on board the boat. It was very crowded and most of 
the good cabins were already occupied, but we found a fairly 
comfortable one. 

Almost the first person we met on board was Mr. 
Fitzmaurice, the chief dragoman of the British Embassy, 
who went up to Donohoe and told him the authorities were 
looking for us on board and had asked him to point us out 
to them. This Fitzmaurice declined to do, saying he had 
not seen us. Donohoe came and communicated this awful 
news to me and we both were terribly scared. Supposing 
that even now all our hopes were east to the ground ! 
Supposing we were prevented from reaching Constanza! 
Then all our efforts, and trials, and troubles would be 
wasted. We decided to go down below and sit in an 
obscure cabin and remain there, until the ship started. 

That was an awful hour we passed. Donohoe was quite 
desperate, and, taking out his revolver, swore he would not 
be taken alive. We heard voices inquiring for “Mr. Bartlott” 
and “Mr. Donohague” of the stewards, but the latter could 
give no information. The clock seemed literally to stand still. 
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The boat was due to start at 3 p.ra., but she was late, and in 
our nervous state we thought she was being purposely held 
up in order that a more stringent search might be made. 
But at last we heard the gentle switch of the screw and the 
welcome sound of the ladder being raised. We were under 
way and knew at last that we were safe. 

But now for the first time our luck deserted us. The 
boat was due to reach Constanza at 4 a.m. on Sunday 
morning, but, unfortunately, we encountered the worst 
storm of the year in the Black Sea and the steamer could 
make hardly any progress against it. All night long we 
were tossed about in the trough of the sea. Not a single 
passenger was present at dinner, and the majority were very 
sea sick. Donohoe and 1 had come on board with the noble 
resolution of working all through the night at our 
despatches, but this was quite impossible, and at six o’clock 
we were only too glad to retire to our berths, where we 
remained until the good ship entered the port of Constanza at 
1 p.m. on Sunday afternoon, more than ten hours late. 

We rushed to the Hotel Carol, engaged rooms, and 
hastened up to the cable office to arrange with the manager 
for the prompt dispatch of our cables to London. I never 
felt less inclined to sit down and write, and Donohoe was in 
an equally bad condition. We were both worn out from 
the horrible baffling we had received from the waves, and 
my head swam. The manager of the cable office was most 
obliging and helped us in every way in his power. We 
handed over to him most of the gold we had strapped round 
our waists, and told him to come for more when it was 
exhausted. He gave us a special messenger who was to go 
to and from the hotel to the telegraph station in a cab, 
engaged by the day, as each sheet of our telegrams was 
ready to be sent off. 

Then we returned to the hotel, had a hasty lunch and 
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commenced to write. We each had a typewriter and kept 
at work the whole of the afternoon, until our minds were so 
weary we could no longer think and our fingers so sore we 
could hardly hit the keyboard. The messenger thought we 
were quite mad to send off so many thousand words, as he 
had no knowledge of English and could not understand 
what it was all about. But he entered fully into the spirit 
of the occasion, and, whenever one of us managed to get a 
page ahead of the other, he would point this fact out, and 
beg each of us in turn to make an additional spurt. By 
eight o’clock I had only finished about one half of my cable, 
and the manager told us it would be no use writing any 
more that night as it could not be sent through to London 
in time. We were glad to desist and to sit down to a good 
dinner. 

All through the following day, Tuesday, we were hard at 
it again, and I was even obliged to write for another two 
hours on Wednesday morning. Then for the first time we 
could breathe freely once more. We knew we had beaten 
everybody else and that no other accounts of the battle, 
uncensored, could appear in the London Press until 
Thursday morning. 

On Tuesday evening, at eleven o’clock, we once more 
boarded the boat for Constantinople, and after an extremely 
calm voyage reached the city at two o’clock on Thursday 
afternoon, wondering what had happened during our 
absence, and more especially interested to learn what 
sort of a reception we would receive from the authori- 
ties, after the full exposure we had made of the Turkish 
disasters. 

Now that I had finished my work for the time being 
and had a few minutes for calm reflection, I became 
painfully anxious to know what had happened to all the 
other correspondents and more especially to learn the fate 
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of my brother. I now realised for the first time that he 
might be in a serious position, left as he was at Chorlou 
with all our baggage and stores and with all my precious 
horses on his hands. I felt certain the Turkish Army 
would never rally at Chorlou and feared lest the town had 
already fallen into the hands of the Bulgarians, and thought 
it more than likely that by this time the unfortunate 
Seabury was well on his way to Sofia as a prisoner of 
war. 

I had one ray of hope. Just as I was leaving Chorlou 
on the Friday morning, MaeCulloeh, the special corres- 
pondent of the Daily News, who was afterwards captured, 
handed me a letter from Bryant, the Englishman I had 
engaged to join me at Chorlou to carry despatches. In 
this he said he had reached Chorlou and was hiding in a 
house in the town, so as not to attract the attention of 
the authorities. I had no time to find him or even to write 
him a note, but I hoped he would learn of my brother’s 
presence and would join him. I had great faith in Bryant’s 
knowledge of the Turkish language, the character of the 
race, and more especially of the country, and I hoped he 
would bring my brother safely through all difficulties to 
Constantinople. 

As soon as I reached the Pera Palace Hotel I inquired 
if he had arrived, but, to my dismay, they told me no 
English correspondents had as yet reached Constantinople, 
and there was absolutely no news of my brother or of 
any of them. This filled me with anxiety. I went 
upstairs to my room and sat down to think over the whole 
position, to decide what steps I would take to go in search 
of my brother, Sir Bryan Leighton, my stores, my camp 
equipment, and my horses. 

I had hardly sat there for half an hour, when the door 
of my room opened and in walked my brother, very dirty. 
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very weary, and with a ten days’ growth of beard on 
his face. In a few words he gave me a brief summary 
of his own adventures after I had left Chorlou, and I will 
now leave him to tell his own tale of his personal experiences 
and of what he saw of the retreat of the routed Army of 
Thrace from Chorlou to the lines of Chataldja. 



CHAPTER XV 

THE RETREAT FROM CHORLOU TO CHATALDJA 

My brother left Chorlou for Rodosto at seven o’clock on the 
morning of Friday, November 1st. 1 did not expect to see 
him again during the war, as I knew that it was his intention 
to go to Constanza in Roumania in order to send off his 
despatches describing the battle of Lule Burgas, and I did 
not think the Turkish authorities — supine as I knew them to 
be — would ever allow him to return to Constantinople, much 
less to the front. Indeed I feared that when his uncere- 
monious departure became known, I should be arrested and 
summarily executed or expelled, or, worse still, incarcerated 
in some vermin-haunted ergastula. 

It was impossible to ride out on Friday in order to see 
what had become of the defeated army, as the horses had 
done one hundred and fifty miles in three days over rough 
country, and were badly in need of rest. 

About lunch time I sauntered out to see some of the 
other correspondents, and to learn of their adventures. As 1 

I was passing down the principal street, an unknown man in 
the dress of a Greek peasant accosted me and then thrust a 
crumpled piece of paper into my hand. I was greatly 
astonished and turned round to ask the man what he wanted, 
but he was already disappearing up a side street. I examined 
the piece of paper and on it was written : “ I am at the I 
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house of the Greek priest, in the street of the tanners. — 
Bryant.” 

I was quite at a loss as to what this could mean, and 
was about to throw away the paper, thinking that the 
man had made a mistake, when I suddenly remembered that 
after the battle of Lule Burgas, my brother had asked me if 
I had seen or heard anything of one Bryant, an Englishman 
in the roads department, whom he had engaged as a drago- 
man and despatch rider a few minutes before leaving Con- 
stantinople. Bryant had undertaken to break through the 
Turkish lines and to get to Chorlou by the previous Monday, 
but since then we had heard nothing of him, and my brother 
thought that he had probably abandoned the attempt as 
hopeless, or else that he bad been caught and shot as a spy. 

With some difficulty I found the house of the Greek 
priest in the street of the tanners. Bryant was hiding in a 
back room, and was in a sad state of dilapidation, his clothes 
being torn and covered with mud, and the soles of his very 
inadequate boots worn completely through. He told me that 
he had been five days getting through Constantinople and 
that after passing the lines of Chataldja on foot, he had 
made his way to the sea coast and had come thence in a row 
boat to Silivri. From the latter place he had walked to 
Chorlou, and had been hiding for twenty-four hours in the 
house of the priest, who was an old friend of his, not daring 
to go out for fear of being arrested as a spy. 

I was very glad of his arrival, as I was badly in need of 
an interpreter whom I could trust and who knew the 
country, so I took him back to where I was lodging, and 
provided him with some clothes and a badge certifying 
that he was our dragoman. 

Signs of the rout were becoming more and more apparent 
in the peaceful little town of Chorlou. One by one the 
shutters were being put up in the front of the shops, and the 
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Ottoman subjects were beginning to pack their worldly 
belongings in bullock- wagons and to trail out of the town 
toward the sea coast. The streets also were becoming more 
and more crowded with hungry and dispirited looking soldiers, 
wandering around in search of something to eat. Fearing 
that at any moment the patience of these unhappy men 
might become exhausted, and the town given over to pillage 
and loot, I decided to leave my comfortable quarters, and to 
move to a room in the inn — or han as they are locally 
called, — above the stables in which our horses were kept. In 
doing this I was chiefly actuated by the thought that, in the 
event of trouble, the horses would at once be looted, and I 
was anxious to be able to protect them. 

As I was packing up our things, Goupa, my brother’s 
Greek dragoman, came to me, and, after taking up an attitude 
much resembling that of the Chevalier Grasso in Othello 
when he discovers the supposed treachery of Desdemona, 
began pouring forth a flood of eloquence in bad French, 
accompanied by an extraordinary exuberance of tragic 
gesture. It was some minutes before I could make out 
what he was talking about, then I grasped that he was 
imploring me not to stay in such a danger spot as Chorlou, 
but to take the train back to Constantinople at once. 

I told him that such a thing was utterly impossible, 
whereupon he went on with greater vehemence. “ Here we 
are exposed to the rapacity of the Turks, and to the 
vengeance of the wild Bulgarians. This is alright for you. 
You are an Englishman, and do not mind to die — all your 
race is so. They are a nation of madmen. It is alright for 
me also, for I am a man and know not fear.” His attitude 
became more and more heroic. “ It does not matter for 
my wife ; when I am gone she can take another husband.” 
Here he actually shed a tear. “ But it is of my daughters 
that I think. If I perish and can no longer protect them, 
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they will go on the streets ; I know it as sure as my name 
is Goupa, they will take to the streets.” 

There was so much pathos, nobility of gesture, and 
paternal affection in his voice that I was quite moved. As 
there was a train leaving that evening, I told Goupa to take 
all the heavy baggage and to go with it to Chataldja, or 
Constantinople, at which he was highly delighted and left 
in due course. Bryant, who knows the country, afterwards 
spoilt the effect of Goupa’s heroics by telling me that the 
man had been in the last extremity of fear for some time 
and was thinking solely of his own safety. 

I had the remainder of the things carried round to the 
han, where Bryant and I were accommodated in a dirty, 
little, tumble-down room, with whitewashed walls, and a 
broken window. It contained two large beds, which 
occupied practically all the floor space. The room was 
on the first floor, directly above the stables which occupied 
the whole of the ground floor, and in which were 
housed some thirty horses. Outside the room was a large 
square atrium, where some twenty soldiers and peasants 
were sitting round in a circle eating their meal out of an 
iron pot. The stench from the stables was indescribable, 
and 1 think a few nights in that han would have meant 
typhoid fever. 

Ismet Bey came in to dine with us, and the dinner, which 
consisted of dry biscuits, potted meat, sardines, and cocoa, 
was spread upon my bed, upon which we also sat cross- 
legged while we ate. 

Ismet is a young Turk and a good example of the new 
school, and is at once one of the most delightful and 
cultured of the Turks that I met during my sojourn in 
the country. His family have discarded the old Turkish 
fashion of locking up their womenfolk in a harem, and 
of never allowing them to be seen with uncovered faces 
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by a man, and he himself is married to a charming French- 
woman. 

He appeared to feel the disaster which had fallen on his 
country at Lule Burgas very much. When I remarked 
that the general disorganisation had surprised me, as I 
had understood that the Young Turks had entirely reformed 
the army since their advent to power in 1908, he said : 
“How could we ? We did our best, but we were never 
given a chance. First there was the rising of the Arabs 
in the Yemen, then the Albanians revolted, after that it 
was the Kurds of the Caucasus, and then came Italy’s 
attack on Tripoli.” He was silent for a few moments, 
overcome by the memory of so many disasters. Then he 
went on : “ Besides how can we hope to govern the Turkish 
Empire by constitutional means ? There are no less than 
thirty-two different races and one hundred different creeds. 
Most of the people, too, are quite ignorant, their only 
education being a knowledge of a few religious shibboleths.” 

“Yes,” I answered. “You did, indeed, undertake a 
hopeless task. Only a dictator could hope to govern such a 
discordant conglomeration. Your task was further compli- 
cated by half the sects being Christians.” 

“Yes,” Ismet answered, “and what Christians some of 
them are! At Jerusalem at least twenty different sects 
wage incessant warfare round the birthplace of your beautiful 
gospel of peace.” 

“Yes,” I replied, “I have always understood that it 
was hard for a man to visit Jerusalem and to remain a 
Christian.” 

“ My cousin,” Ismet continued, “ was for a long time 
Governor of the Holy City before he went to Smyrna, and 
his life was rendered intolerable by the quarrels of the 
Christians. One night when I was staying with him,” Ismet 
went on, “ a soldier came to the palace at two in the morn- 
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mg and awakened him, begging that he would come at 
once to the sacred shrine of Bethlehem, where a terrible 
fight was going on between orthodox Greeks and Roman 
Catholics. It appears that the Roman Catholics are allowed 
to pass before the shrine from nine o’clock till midnight, and 
the Greeks from midnight until three a.m. Each suppliant 
is supposed to make three genuflexions before the sacred 
relics and then to pass on out of the shrine. On the night 
in question three Catholics were still in the shrine, when the 
Greeks entered. The first made his three genuflexions 
and passed on. The second became excited, and in his 
confusion made four, whereupon the Greeks seized the third 
suppliant and insisted that he should only make two genu- 
flexions, in compensation for his comrade’s excesses. Other 
Roman Catholics ran back to join in the altercation, and 
finally a free fight ensued, which became so violent that the 
Turkish soldiers were obliged to lock the shrine and run to 
fetch the Governor. My cousin found these good Christians 
pulling each other’s beards out and scratching each other’s 
faces with fearful energy,” Ismet continued, “and it was 
only with great difficulty and after sending for the French 
Consul, that he could restore order. If he had used force 
and some of them had been hurt, there would have been an 
outcry in your papers that the Turks were interfering with 
Christians in the celebrations of their religion.” 

I was very much amused by Ismet’s story, and begged 
him to tell me more tales of Jerusalem, so after a little 
while he began. 

“ At a certain time of the year — I think it is during your 
Bairam (Easter) — Greek pilgrims gather in the temple to light 
their lamps at the sacred fire which is supposed to bum forth 
on a certain day by divine inspiration. Sometimes the 
pilgrims wait in the temple for days, never leaving it for 
one instant, and praying continually for the sacred fire to 
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bum. Meanwhile the priests go round telling them that 
the difficulties of combustion are caused by their parsimony 
in giving alms, and exciting them to a high degree of 
fanaticism. The people grow hysterical from much fasting 
and praying, and free fights often ensue. The temple also 
becomes so dirty, and the stench so foul, that there is serious 
danger of disease breaking out. 

“ On one occasion, a few years ago now, things got so bad 
and the priests kept the people waiting so long, that my 
cousin sent for the Greek patriarch and said to him : — ‘ If 
your God, whoever he may be, does not light the sacred 
fire to-night, I shall send my soldiers to clear out your 
temple.’ ” 

“ W ell, and what was the result ? ” I queried : “ That night,” 
Ismet concluded with a smile, “ A thousand happy pilgrims 
lit their lamps at the sacred flame amid scenes of unparalleled 
rejoicing.” 

Then the conversation turned on the question of chance. 

I told the story of M Bey, the Governor of Pera, who 

at the battle of Lule Burgas had lost 800 men of his 
regiment killed, and practically all the rest wounded, while 
he himself had sat on a white charger all through the battle 
and had escaped unhurt. “ His escape was little less than 
miraculous,” I concluded. 

“ How miraculous ? ” Ismet replied. “ It is written in the 
Book of Fate that he should escape.” Then he went on to 
tell me of a Mollah, who had been shaken out of the bracelet 
of a minaret, while proclaiming the Muezzin during the 
recent earthquake, and who, falling into the basket of a 
melon seller, had escaped unhurt. “It is Kismet,” Ismet 
concluded. “The destiny of every man is written in the 
Book of Fate.” 

Then I knew that Ismet, too, despite his western education 
and general enlightenment, was a believer in Kismet, that 
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blind faith in predestination, which has strangled the energies 
and vitality of his race. 

Later on in the evening Major Vasfi Bey, who was in 
charge of the correspondents, sent round to say that, as the 
left wing of the Turkish Army had suffered a reverse, it was 
impossible for us to remain any longer in Chorlou, and that 
accordingly we must leave with him at eight o’clock on the 
following morning to proceed to Cherkeskeuy, and thence 
to Sarai. He gave me to understand that the object of the 
move was to transfer us from the beaten left wing of the 
army, to the right, which, he said, had held its own. I was 
very sceptical, as Cherkeskeuy was on the road to Constan- 
tinople, and I had little faith in his statement that we should 
advance from thence to Sarai. I had also been told by a 
Turkish staff officer, that the major portion of the beaten 
army had called about ten miles north of Chorlou, and was 
entrenched there with a view to offering a desperate 
resistance to the Bulgarian advance. 

So, as I was anxious not to miss the battle, I decided 
not to leave Chorlou with Major Vasfi and the other corres- 
pondents. 

The next morning it was raining hard when, at ten o’clock, 
Major Vasfi, and all the correspondents he could collect, 
started on this melancholy ride to the rear ; nearly all 
those who went with him were either Frenchmen or 
Germans ; the English, being of a more adventurous 
disposition, had either remained behind or vanished with 
their despatches after the battle of Lule Burgas. Most 
of them ultimately rode to Rodosto on the Sea of Marmora 
about 15 miles from Chorlou, and went thence by sea 
to Constantinople, so that, with the exception of one 
German, I think that I was the only correspondent to 
accompany the routed army on its terrible retreat to 
Chataldja. 
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The aspect of the erstwhile prosperous little town of 
Chorlou had completely changed. All the shops were now 
closed and barred, and the streets deserted by the inhabi- 
tants. Scores of hungry wolfish soldiers were wandering 
round the desolate town in search of a scrap of bread 
to eat, but everywhere they found the doors shut and 
bolted in their faces. Several soldiers came to the door 
of our inn, which had been left temporarily open. Inside 
were a number of Greeks and a few Turkish officers 
smoking in front of a warm fire, and drinking coffee or 
rakki. The men stood for a few minutes at the door, 
looking with envious eyes at the warm room and at the 
food and drink. Then the Greek proprietor came forward 
and asked if they had money, and when they shook 
their heads, he slammed the door in their faces and bolted 
it. I expected to see them storm and pillage the inn, 
but instead they just slouched off in the rain, shivering 
as they went. Poor wretches, all the spirit had been 
starved out of them, and I shall never forget the look 
of patient suffering in their faces. 

All Saturday, more and more hungry soldiers came pour- 
ing into Chorlou, and more and more of the inhabitants put 
up their shutters and fled towards the coast. The two old 
Greek ladies, in whose house I had lodged before taking up 
my abode over the stables, came to me in tears to ask 
if they were safe. I comforted them as best I could, but 
it was with the conviction that they were doomed. 

All day long the rain came down in torrents, and all day 
long I sat at the window of my attic watching the wrecks of 
the grand army dribble through the town. From time to 
time there was a loud rumbling, and the clatter of horses’ 
hoofs on the rough cobble stones, as a gun went by drawn 
by six tired and starving horses. 

The next morning, Sunday, November 3rd, the rain had 
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ceased, and at dawn I rode out in the direction of Lule 
Burgas to see the last stand, which I believed to be imminent, 
accompanied by Bryant and a young Englishman who was 
serving as a volunteer with the Turkish Army. The road 
was strangely deserted and quiet ; only a few stragglers in 
the last stages of exhaustion, a number of dead horses and 
broken down transport wagons were to be seen. 

The twenty-four hours’ continual rain had rendered the 
rough cart tracks a sea of mud, while raging streams were 
tearing along the bottom of what had been dry nullahs when 
we had returned from Lule Burgas three days previously, 
and several times we were in water up to our saddle girths, 
when crossing the so-called fords. We rode for about ten 
miles over the barren table-land, until from a high plateau 
we got a view of the country for fifteen miles around. 
There was no sign of any army, nor the sound of a single 
shot ; only in the distance the smoke of many burning 
villages. 

In that moment we realised that the Turkish Army 
had retreated, leaving Chorlou and the railway wholly 
unprotected. We turned and rode for Chorlou, for it was 
evident that the Bulgarians might at any time come down 
the line and cut off our retreat, and I was anxious to save 
both myself and the baggage. 

Chorlou in a few short hours had become like a village 
of the dead. Hadji, the old Albanian groom, who always 
seemed to know by instinct what was going to happen, 
and who incidentally regarded us as quite mad for 
wanting to come near the war — had already harnessed 
the two country-bred ponies into the Araba, and was 
awaiting our return with the peculiar impassiveness of his 
race. 

After half an hour’s halt to feed ourselves and the horses, 
we got under way, and by noon were leaving Chorlou by 
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the road which leads to Cherkeskeuy, thirty miles to the 
south-east. 

We travelled fast and soon began to overtake the 
remnants of the army tramping to the rear, and all the 
way to Cherkeskeuy, a march of thirty miles, this long line 
of stragglers continued. The men were trudging along 
sullenly, and without a vestige of order. Many had thrown 
away their rifles and ammunition, others were wounded and 
soaked in blood, having dragged themselves forty miles from 
the dreadful battlefield of Lule Burgas. Only a few of the 
latter could hope to escape, for in their weak and starving 
condition, another night in the open would mean death. 

I saw one man fall by the roadside. He at once took 
off his boots, which were in good condition, and, calling to 
a comrade who was staggering along in bare feet, handed 
them to him and then lay down to die. I held out a piece 
of dry bread to another soldier, and he snatched it eagerly, 
crying, “ May Allah bless you ! I have eaten nothing for 
five days.” Several times my horse shied, and, looking 
down, I saw staring up at me with wide open eyes the face 
of some dead man lying half buried in the mud and 
trampled on by all who passed. 

Before we had gone very far it came on to rain. The 
soldiers around us presented a most melancholy spectacle. 
Most of them had lost all their kit. Their mud-bespattered 
grey overcoats were in rags, and they wore the hoods turned 
up over their heads, while their feet were wrapped in 
sandals which they had cut from the hide of some dead ox. 
Their faces were covered with thick black beards, and were 
so drawn with hunger, privation, and horror that they looked 
like an army of ghosts, as they trudged along with bent 
heads and shuffling footsteps. 

The track lay over barren hills, and the rain came driving 
down before the bitter north-east wind, enveloping the 
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remnants of the Grand Army of Thrace in grey mist clouds. 
Many men fell by the roadside to die from exhaustion, 
exposure, or the loss of blood from wounds incurred three 
days before. Others more fortunate were riding lean pack 
horses or donkeys ; all were starving. 

Sickened by all we saw, we pushed on to Cherkeskeuy, 
f ull of the hope that there the fearful ebb-tide from the 
battlefield would cease, and that we should find an army 
ordered and prepared for battle. But as we marched, the 
line of stragglers thickened, and the confusion increased, 
until, just as it was growing dark, we came to Cherkeskeuy, 
to find pandemonium, but no army. 

Every approach to the station was blocked by artillery, 
ammunition wagons, transport carts, and crowds of excited 
soldiers and refugees fighting their way towards the trains. 
In a sleeping car which had once done service with the 
Orient express, I found Nazim Pasha and the whole of 
the Headquarters Staff. Behind it were two sumptuous 
motor-cars on open trucks. In another wagon-lit were all 
the military attaches. 

The four other trains which were waiting their turn to 
steam off down the single line of railway to Constantinople, 
were packed as I have never seen trains packed before. 
Women and children were piled into cattle trucks one 
above another, together with their household goods, in 
such a manner that numbers must have perished from 
suffocation. Other women with young children strapped 
to their backs were running about like frightened sheep, 
looking in vain for places in the already overcrowded 
trains. I saw one old bearded man carrying his pretty 
young wife upon his shoulders. Wounded men were being 
thrown pell-mell into second-class carriages, to fall hope- 
lessly on the floor or seats. 

I met Major Vasfi, in charge of the correspondents. 
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He was in a great state of excitement, and told me that 
he was going off to Constantinople with all the corre- 
spondents he had been able to collect — mostly Frenchmen 
and Germans. At that moment, a young Frenchman came 
up, and as usual started abusing the unfortunate officer 
because he had lost some of his baggage. “ But, Monsieur,” 
the ever courteous Major Vasil replied, “ Why do you 
blame me ? In war it is every man for himself, and besides, I 
cannot personally look after each correspondent’s luggage.” 
Then the Frenchman complained because the officer had 
brought them to Cherkeskeuy, and they had nothing to eat. 
“ Monsieur, you forget, that the whole army is starving, and 
how can I feed when I have nothing to eat myself? ” 

Major Vasfi then offered me a place in the train with the 
other correspondents, but I refused, saying that I could 
not abandon my two companions, and my brother’s horses 
and baggage ; so he bade me farewell with an air of depress- 
ing finality, murmuring something about the danger from 
disorganised soldiery. 

Then I chanced on Goupa, the dragoman whom I had 
sent on from Chorlou on Friday evening with the heavy 
baggage and who had been delayed at Cherkeskeuy ever 
since. He was in a state of great excitement and terror, and 
began crying : “ Monsieur, I love you as my son, but if you 
do not come in this train, you are a man lost.” I told him 
not to be a fool, and he then started to tell me how to say 
in Bulgarian : “ Please do not shoot me, I am a harmless 
British War Correspondent.” 

Night had by now set in, and in the existing state of 
confusion it was hopeless to attempt to move with the cart 
to the village of Cherkeskeuy, so we had perforce to camp 
in the low-lying, fever-haunted ground round the station. 
We paddled about in the dark, sinking from time to time 
well above our ankles in filthy mud and water, until we 
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found a dry spot— dry only by comparison, for in reality it 
was little better than a marsh. 

When we started to pitch the tent, we found that one 
of the tent poles had disappeared, and it took us over 
an hour improvising an impromptu pole with the shaft of 
the cart. Then, just as we had squatted down to an excellent 
dinner of tinned meats, for 1 had saved most of our stores, 
there was a crash, the sound of ripping canvas, and the head 
of a derelict artillery horse appeared through the side of the 
tent, bringing the whole thing down about our ears with a 
run. I appropriated the animal by way of compensation for 
the damaged tent, but in the morning he was reclaimed by 
some angry gunners. 

We took it in turns to keep watch over the horses all 
night, and the first watch fell to my lot. Hadji had 
purloined some coal from the station, and lighted a fire, but 
even so the cold was intense. The hill beyond the station 
was ablaze with a thousand camp fires, and the night filled 
with an indescribable medley of sound — the shouting and 
screaming of men and women struggling for places in the 
trains, the incessant whistling of engines crawling slowly 
through the crowds on the lines, the wailing of children 
exposed to the bitter cold, and the ceaseless coughing of 
soldiers lying without covering or shelter in the foetid marsh 
around us. From time to time hungry, wolfish-looking soldiers 
came prowling round our tent in search of loot, only to dis- 
appear at the sight of my revolver like shadows in the night. 

Towards midnight there came a great wailing from 
the hill behind us, and turning I saw the village of 
Cherkeskeuy going up in flames. For a few moments the 
white mosque was surrounded with a halo of light, and then 
was swallowed up in black clouds of smoke. There would 
be no stand at Cherkeskeuy, and at dawn we struck our tent, 
and trekked off in the direction of Chataldja. 


CHAPTER XVI 


THE MIGRATION OF A PEOPLE 

It was the same weary spiritless tramp to the rear, save 
that now most of the sick and wounded had dropped out and 
perished. There was not a vestige of order. Some of the 
men were riding on donkeys, others on broken-down horses. 
The majority having thrown away their boots, to which 
they were not accustomed in everyday life, were trudging 
along in blood-stained socks or bare feet. 

There was no complaining ; only a vast silence as of the 
grave, until I felt that I was marching in the midst of an 
army of corpses without souls. A field gun was being drawn 
by two horses and two white oxen. Mingled with the rabble 
of soldiery, were thousands of bullock- wagons, in which the 
mussulmans, inhabitants of the country, were driving off all 
their worldly goods towards Stamboul. 

It was the migration of a whole people, the return of the 
Turks to Asia. Barefooted women, in bright-coloured, 
baggy, cotton trousers, with gaudy yashmaks, were driving 
their flocks along the road, and little children were goading 
on the oxen. Many of them had unfastened their veils, and 
I was able to see how beautiful they were. 

One magnificent Georgian woman, with skin of alabaster, 
proud aquiline features, and hair of burnt gold, was sitting in 

the front of an ox- wagon, a yellow quilt wrapped around her 
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shoulders, while she held a tiny child to her heart. By the 
side of the wagon walked a handsome, old, bearded man, with 
a turban of green and rose. They were the living image of 
a picture of the flight into Egypt, by an Italian master, 
which I had seen some years ago — I think in the picture 
gallery at Dresden. 

Soon after leaving Cherkeskeuy, the road passed into 
mountainous country covered with thick oak scrub. It is 
called a road only by courtesy and became completely blocked, 
so that the bullock-wagons could not progress more than a 
mile an hour. Therefore, had the Bulgarians possessed 
adequate cavalry, in a position to push on after the battle of 
Lule Burgas, they might have captured the whole of this 
great convoy of women and children, together with the 
greater part of fugitives from the once Grand Army of 
Thrace. 

About ten miles out we came to a spot where the mud 
track dived precipitously into a nullah about two hundred 
yards below, and then mounted almost at right angles on the 
other side. Down the centre of the nullah a torrent was 
raging, the result of Saturday’s rain. Three field guns, each 
drawn by six emaciated horses, were about to essay the 
passage of this impasse. The first gun plunged down 
the slope into the stream, well above the axles. The 
horses plunged and struggled half-way up the far bank, 
then one of the wheelers fell, and the gun and horses 
slid back in a hopeless jumble into the torrent, the gun 
overturning and the horses kicking and pl un ging in wild 
confusion. 

The major in charge came up to me and begged for a 
little brandy, and I handed him my water-bottle full of 
whiskey. He told me that he had commanded the eighteenth 
regiment of artillery. For two days they had fought at Lule 
Burgas against the most fearful shrapnel fire that he had 
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ever seen. He showed me the shields of his guns, which 
were battered almost out of shape. 

After the army broke up on the fearful night of the 31st, 
he had been left behind with the rear-guard to cover its 
retreat, and in the night the Bulgarian cavalry had sur- 
rounded them. “ They captured eighteen of my guns,” he 
said ; 11 1 myself only just escaped with these three, and 
now I must abandon them, for they can never pass these 
roads.” He seemed broken-hearted. I asked him to ride 
on with us, but he refused, saying, “No, I will stay with 
my guns. You had better push on as fast as you can. 
For us it is the end. But what would you? We have 
no roads, no food, no organisation.” 

A little further on I was surprised to hear myself 
addressed in excellent French by an emaciated and ragged 
private soldier. 1 stopped and looked hard at him. It was 
Macksoud Bey, a young Armenian and an attache at the 
Foreign Office, who had volunteered for service with the 
army. Although one of the richest young men in Constan- 
tinople, he was starving on the roads less than 100 miles 
from the capital. He told us that he had been marching 
for sixty-five hours without a scrap of food to eat. 

Poor Macksoud! I think the longest walk he had ever taken 
in his life, before the war, was from the Sublime Porte to 
Tokatlians, where he was in the habit of dining, and to go 
there he generally took a cab. He was pretty nearly at the 
end of his powers of endurance, but we gave him something 
to eat and a lift in the cart. Later we were unfortunate 
enough to lose sight of him in the general confusion. I 
afterwards learnt that he had developed dysentery, and 
would have died on the road, had not someone put him in a 
cart and brought him to Constantinople, where he recovered. 

Soon afterwards we came in sight of the railway. As far 
as the eye could see, the track was covered with soldiers 
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taking the quickest route to the rear. A train was 
approaching from the direction of Cherkeskeuy — one of the 
last to leave that place. It was drawn by two powerful 
engines which steamed at a snail’s pace along the line, 
whistling continually to clear a way through the rabble on 
the permanent way. Women, children, and soldiers were 
clinging to the front of the engines, the couplings of the 
carriages, the footboards — everywhere where they could get 
a hold. The roofs of the carriages were crowded, and the 
train was literally festooned with humanity. As it passed 
at the rate of four or five miles an hour, a number of soldiers 
tried to board it, but those in the train drew their bayonets 
to prevent them. 

Towards evening we sighted Sinekli, after a day’s march 
of only ten miles, so blocked were the roads. Just outside 
the station I was accosted by a fantastic-looking individual 
riding on a donkey. He was a very fat man in the uniform 
of a colonel, and although the weather was fine and sunny, 
he rode beneath the shelter of an umbrella. He told me that 
he was a colonel in the Army Medical Corps, and begged me 
to take his photograph, which I did. He had no 
surgical instruments ; only an umbrella. For three weeks 
he had been wandering about the country completely 
lost, in search of the army. Now, through no fault of his 
own, he had found the army, it having come to him, so he 
had determined to return to Stamboul and there to await 
further orders. 

I asked him if it had not occurred to him to go on, 
and to look after the sick and wounded, to which he 
replied : “ What good can I do ? I have no instruments, 
no bandages, no medicines. I have not even got a thermo- 
meter, only an umbrella.” 1 gave him some whiskey, and 
he introduced me to a friend of his, a colonel in the Army 
Service Corps, who wanted us to spend the night with them 
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in a shed at the railway station. They also gave our horses 
shelter in another shed, and gave them a feed of barley, for 
which we were very grateful, horses’ fodder being extremely 
scarce. 

I wanted the officers to dine with us, and we made 
an excellent meal of a pilaf of chicken and rice; the 
chicken we had looted on the way down, and the Army 
Service Corps colonel gave them to one of his soldiers to 
cook, which he did in a most accomplished manner. We 
also had some sardines, a tin of jam, and a tin of apricots, 
the latter articles being very much appreciated by the Turks, 
who are fond of all sweet things. 

They had spread a mat of honour for me, on which I had 
to sit cross-legged and dispense hospitality. The climax was 
reached when I produced a bottle of champagne. These 
two old men then shook me by the hand and swore eternal 
friendship. The colonel waxed loquacious under the 
influence of the champagne and many libations of whiskey. 
He told me that he had been one of Abdul Hamid’s 
physicians. He also remembered my father — and ended up 
by growing quite maudlin at the memory of the good old days, 
when, under Abdul Hamid’s corrupt regime, he was able to 
line his nest with golden feathers at the expense of the 
general public. 

In the night I was awakened by the noise of someone 
moving in the room, and, sitting up, I saw the fat colonel 
opening my packing case of provisions, and taking out a 
bottle of whiskey, the major portion of which he proceeded 
to drink. 

Unable to sleep again, I wandered out into the night. 
Sinekli lies very high and the whole line of our retreat was 
marked by flame and smoke, for the soldiers were burning 
the villages behind them. Soldiers were squatting round 
fires, which they fed from the stacks of coal in the station. 
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Further on, I came upon a large encampment of refugees. 
The children were crying faintly, for it was bitterly cold, and 
their sufferings must have been terrible, as they were only 
clad in thin cotton clothes. A number of women with 
babies in their arms were sitting round a feeble fire which 
they had lighted with brushwood and straw ; their heads 
had sunk forward on their breasts and they slept. Others 
lay huddled up in each other’s arms in the wagons, or 
nestled close to the sleeping oxen in search of a little 
warmth. 

At dawn we left for Chataldja. The road was so blocked 
by the bullock- wagons of the refugees that I decided to ride 
on, leaving the cart to follow. I asked Hadji, the Albanian 
groom, whether he thought that he could bring it through 
safely, whereupon he undid his waistcoat, displaying a row 
of knives and an antiquated revolver, and swore by the 
beard of the Prophet to do so or perish in the attempt. 

We now took to the railway line, but even here progress 
was slow, so dense was the crowd of fugitive soldiers on the 
line. 

About 15 miles beyond Sinekli the fugitives suddenly 
began to run. I trotted along wondering if the Bulgarians 
were upon us, Then 1 heard a murmur of “ Eckmeck ! 
Eckmeck ! ” (Bread ! Bread !), and round a bend in the line 
we came upon two abandoned truck-loads of bread, for 
which an excited crowd of soldiers were fighting with their 
bayonets. 

As we neared Chataldja our spirits rose, as we heard on 
all sides that it was an impregnable position. We left the 
railway and took to the old Roman road, which wound down 
a green valley, between great purple hills. These Roman 
roads are the only real roads that the country boasts, but as 
the Turks have never even bothered to keep them in repair, 
the great square paving stones, of which they are built, have 
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sunk in places, leaving gaping holes, and rendering progress 
along them both slow and dangerous. 

Three miles from Chataldja we found a village in flames 
and soldiers looting it for food, and our spirits began to sink. 
Then we came to Chataldja itself, nestling on the slope of a 
great bar of hills which block half the valley down which we 
had been riding. Chataldja was deserted, but this was 
not surprising, as the town itself is about seven miles in 
advance of the so-called lines of Chataldja. 

Nowhere could we see any signs of an army, nor signs of 
a camp, nor signs of a fortified position. We met a 
lieutenant-general riding aimlessly about the country 
followed by an escort of four orderlies with lances, and 
preceded by two aides-de-camp. He told us that he had 
an army of 150,000 men and that 200,000 more were 
coming from Constantinople. Then he rode off, apparently 
in search of something. Poor fellow, he was looking for a 
phantom army which existed only in his imagination. 

At Chataldja railway station we found the usual scene of 
pandemonium and trains, crowded with refugees and 
wounded, with women and children on the roofs of the 
carriages. We halted for an hour to feed the horses on 
some chopped straw and barley, which we found in the 
station. Some cavalry officers invited me into their 
carriage and gave me coffee and sweet native brandy to 
drink. Like all Turks, they were courtesy itself. They 
told me that the sufferings of the women and children on 
the tops of the railway carriages had been terrible, many 
of the children having died of exposure and hunger in the 
night. 

While we were talking a private soldier, wearing a 
captain’s overcoat, tried to enter the carriage. A major 
told him to get out and to hand over the coat, which he 
had doubtless pillaged from some dead officer’s body. The 
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man refused, whereupon the major seized the coat, but the 
man struck him and the officer was obliged to draw his 
sword in self-defence. 

The officers seemed broken-hearted. They said that 
discipline had ceased to exist, and repeated the old cry 
which we had heard all down the line — No roads, no food, 
no organisation. They advised me to ride on to 
Hademkeuy and to ask the commanding officer there for 
an escort, as the roads were unsafe. 

A few miles beyond Chataldja night overtook us and we 
became completely lost. A bitter east wind was blowing, 
and it began to rain in torrents. We were chilled to the 
bone, and had almost abandoned all hope of finding shelter 
for the night, when towards midnight we sighted a blaze 
of light in the distance. It was Hademkeuy, and the 
soldiers had set fire to some of the outlying buildings to 
keep themselves warm. 

We tapped at the door of a shepherd’s wooden hut, 
through the chinks in the walls of which we could see a 
light burning. We were hospitably received by some 
Turkish officers, who invited us in, set us down before a 
brazier of red-hot coals to dry our clothes, and made us hot 
tea. There were about thirty officers and men in the hut, 
lying on the mud floor wrapped in their overcoats, or 
squatting about smoking cigarettes and narghilis. They 
were in complete ignorance of the military situation, but, as 
the conversation warmed, I told them, little by little, of the 
disaster of Lule Burgas, and of how the routed army was 
coming back on them in a state of complete disorder. 

I had expected the awakening of strong emotion, some 
bitter manifestation of grief. But instead they received the 
news quite calmly ; one or two of them exclaimed, “ Allah, 
Allah 1 ” and then sank once more into their habitual 
apathy, and a private soldier, who was squatting on the floor 
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smoking a narghili and talking to his colonel, ceased for a 
moment and exclaimed, “ Kismet ! ” Upon which they 
all — the colonel included — looked at the soldier as though 
he had said something very profound and, nodding their 
heads, repeated his exclamation of “ Kismet ! ” After that 
they seemed to forget all about the war, and became 
absorbed in the study of us, our manners, equipment, and 
life in general. 

Hademkeuy is in the centre of the so-called lines of 
Chataldja, which should more properly be called the lines 
of Chekmedehe ; a natural position on the slope of the hills 
stretching from the head of Lake Chekmedehe on the west 
to the head of lake Derkos on the east in the shape of a 
semicircle, the concave edge presented to the enemy. The 
slopes of the hills are clothed with several lines of forts and 
trenches, which, if properly defended, should offer an impreg- 
nable front. 

On the morning of Wednesday, November 6th, there were 
few signs of preparation for defence. There were only some 
four thousand troops in Hademkeuy, of which the majority 
were wandering about the village in a semi-starved condition, 
although only twenty miles from the capital. The remnants 
of the Army of Thrace were coming back toward the position 
and would begin to arrive on the morrow, but it seemed 
doubtful whether this rabble could ever be reorganised in 
time to offer an effective resistance to the enemy. 

In the end, to the great surprise of everybody, the slow- 
ness of the Bulgarian advance was destined to give the Turks 
time to bring up a fresh army, composed almost entirely of 
Nizam troops, from Asia Minor — but of this in due season. 

Later we rode on by crazy goat paths to Constantinople, 
over rugged mountains and beautiful green valleys, down 
which veiled women and little children were driving their 
flocks of silken-fleeeed sheep. 
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We halted for a short while in a pretty little mountain 
village called St. George. Here there was food in plenty, 
for the army had not as yet passed through the district, and 
we were able to give the horses a much-needed feed — they 
had had nothing since the previous day at noon. We 
ourselves were not much better off, having had nothing hut 
a few sodden biscuits to eat during the last twenty-four 
hours, owing to our unwise generosity in sharing what small 
stock of provisions we carried in our saddle-bags with hungry 
Turkish officers and men, and to the non-arrival of Hadji 
with the cart of provisions. 

The innkeeper gave us rye bread and a bowl of steaming 
goat’s milk, and I have seldom eaten a meal that tasted 
better. While we ate, the inhabitants of the village, who 
were nearly all Ottoman Greeks, and who appeared to have 
nothing on earth to do, gathered in the room of the inn 
and watched us eat with great interest. The long-haired, 
chimney-pot-hatted Greek priest also came to bid us 
welcome to the village, while a picturesque Albanian with a 
white cap and an embroidered waistcoat, who was hung all 
around with antiquated knives, pistols and cartridge bando- 
liers, looked with longing eyes at our modern revolvers, and 
at the gold coin which I produced to pay for the meal. 

Then on to Stamboul. I 

At sunset we reached the hills of the dead on the outskirts 
of the city. Around us stretched hill after hill, covered 
with the tombstones of the long-forgotten dead. There 
were some stately sarcophagi, now crumbling to ruin, but 
for the most part the tombstones consisted of flat slabs of 
marble or stone. The majority of them were prostrate, 
piled up in a jumble of putrefaction and decay — thousands 
were leaning over as if about to fall, a few were upright. In 
the half light of the evening they looked like myriads of 
white shrouded ghosts, streaming forth from their tombs to 
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share in some ghastly midnight orgy. Purple shadows were 
creeping over the hills, but in the east the sky was a sea of 
blood and fire, while ahead we could see the pale silver 
outline of the Golden Horn and the minarets of Stamboul. 

As it grew darker we could no longer see the path, and 
our horses stumbled over the broken and prostrate tomb- 
stones, from time to time snorting and trembling as if 
oppressed with some strange fear ; nor am I surprised, for 
even to my human senses it seemed as if myriads of ghosts 
were stretching forth their cold fingers to drag me down to 
the realms of putrefaction. Then we saw figures moving 
ahead of us, and as we got closer, found that this ghost 
world was peopled with hundreds of women and children 
who were crying faintly as if weary, hopeless, and hungry. 
They were refugees, who, debarred entrance into the city, 
had taken refuge among the tombs, where soon hunger, 
exposure, and disease would drive many of them to find a 
lasting resting-place. 

We rode in through the Adrianople gate at Stamboul, 
down the narrow streets, past the Hippodrome and the War 
Office, across the bridge into Pera and then on to the Pera 
Palace Hotel. I was a sorry-enough looking object ; my 
horse was lame and exhausted ; my khaki suit bespattered 
with mud and tom in several places, while I had a fortnight’s 
growth of a miserable-looking beard on my chin. As I 
entered the hotel, the well-dressed crowd drew back before 
an object at once so dirty and so wild-looking, and the 
porter came forward with the obvious intention of asking 
me to leave, when, suddenly recognising who I was, he 
received me with open arms. 

I little expected to see my brother again in Constantinople 
after his Might from Chorlou with the despatches, and was 
surprised when the porter informed me that he was upstairs, 
having returned from Constanza only a few hours previously. 

Q 2 
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I went upstairs and found my brother, who was as astonished 
to see me as if I had been a man who had returned from the 
grave. 

Little remains to tell, save that on the following morning 
Hadji arrived with the cart, which in one week those two 
wonderful little black horses had drawn 200 miles up hill 
and down dale, through rivers and seas of mud, over stony 
mountain paths and through raging torrents. 

I gave Hadji a sovereign for his pains, whereupon, in the 
foyer of the hotel, he kissed my hand, saying that he desired 
nothing save that Allah might bless and protect me, and 
then went off to buy a young wife, whom he had long 
coveted — at least so Goupa assured me, and Goupa had a 
long record of mendacity to atone for. 



CHAPTER XVII 


THE CAPTURE OF RODOSTO 

To judge from the description which my brother gave me 
of the state of the Turkish Army between Chorlou and 
Chataldja, I thought it extremely unlikely that the fugitives 
would ever stop at the famous lines. In common with 
almost everyone else in Constantinople, 1 expected to see a 
mass of starving, disbanded soldiery back in Stamboul, and 
possibly an uprising against the Christian section of the 
inhabitants. But we did not reckon on two factors which 
saved the situation. The first was the extreme sta e of 
exhaustion of the fugitives, which caused them to halt at 
Hademkeuy, where an effort was made to supply them with 
food, and the second, the large reinforcements of Nazim 
(regular troops) which the Turks were just beginning to 
bring up from Smyrna and from the Armenian frontier. 

These men were pushed to the front with great rapidity, 
and it was their bayonets which finally cheeked the rout at 
the lines of Chataldja. But for nearly two weeks after the 
battle the situation was extremely critical, and had the 
Bulgarians been able to follow up their victory more 
quickly, they would have encountered no organised 
resistance, and a few rounds from the dreaded Creusot field 
guns would have started all the fugitives on the run once 
again, and even if the fresh arrivals from Asia had put up a 
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good fight, they were not numerous enough at this time to 
check an attack in force. 

Nazim Pasha, the Minister of War, left Constantinople 
and took up his quarters at Hademkeuy, living in a railway 
train just outside the town. It was at this time that we first 
learnt of the outbreak of cholera at the front. It originally 
started amongst the troops of the 3rd Army Corps at Viza, 
having been brought from Asia by the fresh battalions. But 
it was not amongst the fresh arrivals that it made its greatest 
ravages, but amongst the unfortunate survivors of Lule 
Burgas. 

These men had, by the time they reached Chataldja, been 
practically starving for ten days, their only food consisting 
of raw mealie cobs and anything they could pick up in the 
countryside. They were thus in a terribly weak state, 
and fell easy victims to the great epidemic, which spread with 
extraordinary and almost uncanny rapidity throughout the 
whole countryside. Not only were they swept away in 
thousands by cholera, but also by dysentery and enteric, and 
many cases of dysentery were put down as cholera. It 
mattered little whether the unfortunate Anatolian peasant 
paid his last debt to his country by one or by the other 
of these diseases. 

The news of the rout of Lule Burgas caused the utmost 
consternation in diplomatic circles. A general attack on all 
Europeans was feared, and warships were hastily demanded. 
Each nation sent two, and more than three thousand blue- 
jackets were landed and remained on duty until after the 
signing of the armistice. It was doubtless a wise and 
necessary precaution, in view of the bloody history of Con- 
stantinople, but, as all remained perfectly peaceful, it did 
look a little absurd to see the Embassies protected by armed 
men, and with machine guns behind sand bags on the roofs. 
The Turks looked on and smiled, and on the whole the 
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bluejackets were extremely popular with the local towns- 
people. 

The prospect of the taking of Constantinople and the 
possible looting of the town attracted art dealers from all 
over the world. They hoped that the priceless heirlooms 
contained in the Museum, the mythical hordes of gold 
and silver ware, and heaps of unknown but suspected 
jewels, including the famous Persian throne, would fall 
into the hands of the looters, who, in turn, would be 
only too pleased to part with them for a tenth of their 
value for cash down. As day by day went by and only a 
comparatively small number of fugitives, who were easily 
kept in hand, returned to Constantinople from the front, the 
disappointment was keen, and these gentry, who had come 
so far to fill Bond Street, the Rue de la Paix, and Fifth 
Avenue with the spoils of Byzantium, went away very 
disapppointed. 

I think almost every European and certainly every war 
correspondent hoped to see the triumphal entry of King 
Ferdinand, at the head of his legions, into Constantinople. 
This was needed to give a grand dramatic finale to the 
campaign. There were many who wished to be present 
at the solemn ceremony of substituting the Cross for 
the Crescent on the dome of Saint Sofia. Many well- 
known writers commenced their accounts of the march of 
Ferdinand’s legions through the Golden Gate, and the exit 
of the Turks into Asia Minor after an occupation of six 
hundred years. 

It seemed to us, who had come straight from the battle- 
field, that the Bulgarians could perform any miracle or feat 
of arms they chose. They appeared now as a mythical 
monster, who had only to open his jaws and swallow up 
whole tracts of country and whole armies. It seemed 
incredible that the beaten Turk, worn-out, starving, and 
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hopelessly mismanaged, could ever again rally or offer any 
resistance in the field. For a few days it was continuously 
rumoured that the Bulgarians had swept past Chataldja and 
were hammering at the gates of the city. But it took a 
very short time for these wild fancies to pass, and then 
those of us who settled down to examine the situation 
calmly and dispassionately, soon realised that it would be 
quite impossible for the Bulgarian armies to advance against 
Chataldja for a very considerable period of time. 

The distance from Lule Burgas to Chataldja is, I believe, 
some hundred and forty kilometres. This takes time for an 
army to travel, more especially in a country where there are 
no roads and where the railway is no longer available. We 
knew the Bulgarians must be absolutely exhausted after 
their prolonged exertions, and that, before they could risk 
an advance on the capital, they would have to look after the 
immense number of wounded on their hands, replenish 
their ammunition supply, and entirely reorganise their 
commissariat, so as to be able to feed a large army, three 
hundred miles away from its base, in a country which had 
already been swept by the ravages of war and which could 
offer them nothing. 

Then, again, we knew they had Adrianople on their 
hands, and there were some who were of the opinion 
that they would rest content with having driven the 
Turks back to Chataldja and would now concentrate all 
their efforts on taking the fortress, using the army 
which had been successful at Lule Burgas, as a covering 
force. 

In these circumstances, Donohoe and myself decided 
it would be useless to go to the lines of Chataldja for some 
days, and that we would learn more by hovering on the 
flank of the army, or even by remaining between the 
advancing Bulgarians and the retiring Turks. We there- 
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fore decided to leave for Rodosto by the first available 
steamer. Our main object in going there was to recover 
our motor-car, which we had left in charge of Mr. Streater, 
the Consul, and also of Donohoe’s dragoman. 

We felt it was of the utmost importance to bring the car 
to Constantinople, so as to be able to pass rapidly to and fro 
between the city and the lines of Chataldja, and also to have 
it at our disposal for the rapid dispatch of cables from the 
front. Therefore on Saturday, November 9th, we left 
Constantinople in a small steamer for Rodosto, where we 
arrived the same evening at 5 p.m. 

On our arrival at this prosperous little port, we found 
many Turkish merchant vessels, both steamers and sailing 
craft, anchored in the roadstead, together with the old 
Turkish battleship “ Masudia ” and a torpedo-boat. 

All was quiet, as the Bulgarians had not yet approached 
the town, although their presence within eight kilometres 
(five miles) had been reported. There was, therefore, a 
strong undercurrent of unrest running throughout the 
Levantine population, whilst hundreds of others were only 
awaiting some means of transportation. 

On my arrival I dined with Mr. Streater, at whose 
house I found Lionel James, who kindly gave me a resume 
of all that had passed since my departure for Constantinople. 
I learned definitely that the Bulgarians had not occupied 
Chorlou until Thursday night, November 7th.; up to 
which day a small force of Turks, remnants from the 
field of Lule Burgas, had remained in possession, but had 
retreated on Chataldja on the approach of the enemy’s 
cavalry. The Turkish force, which numbered about 3,000, 
was composed of some infantry and the remainder of Sali 
Pasha’s independent cavalry division. I also learned that a 
large force of Servians, with artillery, had been seen passing 
through Muradli, evidently with the purpose of strengthen- 
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ing the Bulgarian army in its assault on the lines of 
Chataldja. 

The proximity of the Bulgarians at Chorlou had natur- 
ally aroused the alarm of the citizens of Rodosto, who had 
been expecting a visit from the enemy all the previous week. 
On Thursday, November 7th, the advance posts of the 
enemy were reported to be only seven kilometres off on the 
Rodosto-Muradli road, and therefore, after a consultation 
with the foreign Consuls, the heads of the various religious 
communities, who make up these Levantine towns, sinking 
their life-long quarrels on dogma in the face of the common 
danger, sallied forth for the first time in their lives with a 
common policy, namely, formally to hand over Rodosto to 
the enemy. Unfortunately, on their arrival where the 
Bulgarians had been reported, they found no trace of the 
invader, and were obliged to return to the town with their 
formal act of submission unaccomplished. 

On Friday, November 8th, the battleship “ Masudia,” 
together with a torpedo-boat, arrived off the port, and the 
military authorities under Colonel Remzi, either on receipt 
of instructions from Constantinople or else gaining confidence 
from the big guns of the warship, decided to defend the town, 
in spite of the sustained supplications of the united divines. 

This was the position on our arrival on Saturday night, 
November 9th. We found our motor safe where we had 
left it, and on Sunday morning Donohoe and myself 
motored out. We found the Turkish advance posts just 
outside the town, but they made no effort to stop us, and 
we motored on for another mile, when, on some high ground 
we discovered a line of vedettes, whose soldierly bearing and 
military formation aroused our suspicions as to their identity. 
We therefore alighted from the car, turned it hastily round, 
so as to be ready for immediate retreat, and examined them 
at our leisure. 
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Beyond a doubt they were Bulgarians, and as we were 
only a quarter of a mile away from them, we hastily retired 
to the line of the Turkish outposts. Here a further examin- 
ation showed Rodosto to be completely surrounded by the 
enemy’s cavalry, and all the roads radiating from it cut off. 
Here we also encountered Colonel Remzi, the commandant, 
who informed us that he intended to defend Rodosto with 
the aid of the warship. The force at his disposal was quite 
adequate for such a task, consisting of isolated detachments 
from the 2nd Army Corps, some of whom, after the debacle 
at Lule Burgas, had taken the road to Rodosto to make 
good their escape, rather than the common line of retreat to 
Chataldja. 

Together with some gendarmes and old reservists collected 
in the town, the total force at Colonel Remzi’s disposal 
numbered about 1,000 men. Of these, only about half were 
properly armed, the rest carrying old, obsolete, worn-out 
Martini and Gras rifles. The Turks, with their customary 
apathy, were leaving everything to chance and making no 
effort to entrench their position, preferring to save themselves 
this unpleasant labour, but utilising some petty rises in the 
ground, or else hiding behind the outer houses of the town. 
There was no scheme of defence, no supplies of reserve 
ammunition, no guns, and no dressing stations. 

W e then returned to the house of Mr. Streater to lunch, 
and had just sat down when a mighty roar from one of the 
guns of the “ Masudia ” brought everyone to Ms feet. This 
was followed by a series of broadsides from the four-inch and 
eight-inch guns of that vessel, wdiieh shook every house in 
the town and caused an almost indescribable panic amongst 
the Greek and Armenian population. There was a general 
stampede of gesticulating men, panic-stricken women, and 
howling children towards the Consulates, which are all 
situated close together on the sea front. 
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Never have I seen an entire population so scared. They 
tumbled over one another to obtain shelter under the foreign 
flags, and every time a gun of the “ Masudia ” thundered 
forth, it was followed by a prolonged echo of shrieks, 
howls, groans, and wailing, such as only a mixed Levantine 
community can produce in times of trouble. Lionel James, 
Donohoe, and myself did our best to calm the fear of the 
women and children, but for some time with little effect, the 
populace not being able to discriminate between a gun being 
fired and a bursting shell, and thinking the Bulgarians were 
shelling the town. But after a time, the novelty of the 
sound having worn off, the tears were dried, the men 
ventured to saunter forth into the streets, and the women, 
pressing their children closely to them, took shelter in the 
cellars. 

We were besieged with anxious inquiries. Would the 
enemy fire on the town? Would the warship bombard 
the town ? Would the Bulgarians take it by assault ? Would 
there be a general massacre ? Of course we replied in the 
negative, without having great faith in our own optimism. 

About two o’clock the sound of rifle fire from all sides of 
Rodosto showed that the enemy were approaching, and soon 
the defenders were replying vigorously. Having calmed 
the populace, we climbed the highest pinnacle to view the 
engagement. We saw the Turkish outposts rapidly retiring, 
firing at long range on the Bulgarian or Servian infantry. 
I am unable to say to which army they belonged. It was a 
pathetic sight to watch the blue-coated gendarmes doing 
their best to keep off the invaders with rifles out of date 
twenty years ago, and sending up great columns of smoke 
after each discharge. 

The Bulgarians developed a strong attack on the west of 
the town over ground which gave them considerable cover, 
but the Turkish regulars in this quarter valiantly held their 
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own, encouraged rather than materially assisted by the 
deafening broadsides from the “ Masudia,” which fired all 
her guns at objects the marksmen could not possibly see, 
and with little harm to the enemy, but which only served 
still further to terrify the good citizens. In faet, it seemed 
as if the Turkish sailors, in their efforts to reach the enemy, 
would blow off the upper stories of the houses near the 
seashore, and some of the Consuls, to avoid this contingency, 
took down their flags, which were facing landwards, and 
hoisted them seawards, to remind the “Masudia,” which 
was evidently revelling in this opportunity of distinguishing 
herself, of her international responsibilities. 

The engagement now became hotter, and Donohoe and 
myself, having captured our chauffeur, who, evidently 
anticipating some such move, had carefully hidden himself, 
entered our car, and motored out towards the Muradli 
road. Having turned the car round, and leaving it under 
cover, we joined the advanced Turkish posts, which were 
firing from behind houses, chiefly without even looking over 
the walls or taking aim. It was evident that Rodosto could 
be carried at any moment the enemy developed a sufficient 
force at any one point, but throughout the afternoon they 
contented themselves with feeling the position, and evidently 
were without artillery, as they made no effort to fire on the 
“ Masudia ” or on the town. 

The moment our car had moved to the front, the Turkish 
unemployed, men and boys, gained courage and followed 
us in hundreds to the firing line, saying they were quite 
safe as long as they remained with Englishmen. But this 
concentration, which we tried in vain to break up, speedily 
attracted the enemy’s fire, and, thinking discretion the 
better part of valour, we retreated to the motor-car, 
followed by the whole crowd, running as fast as their legs 
would carry them. 
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For some time the ear stuck and refused to move, but 
fortunately the defence held good, and we got her hack 
to the Consulate. The enemy’s bullets were now whistling 
in hundreds over the tops of the houses, and hardly a soul 
was to be seen, all having taken to their cellars, but the 
“ Masudia’s ” guns still thundered forth, and the enemy, 
uncertain what force was on his front, did not press home 
and carry the outskirts with the bayonet. 

I have already mentioned that a number of Turkish 
vessels, steamers, and sailing ships were anchored in the 
roadstead early in the day, engaged in taking off refugees. 
As soon as the “ Masudia ” started shooting they all, without 
exception, hauled up their anchors and made for Constanti- 
nople, leaving Rodosto to look after itself. 

We three English correspondents thus found ourselves in 
an awkward position, as we had no means of escape, and 
should the town be taken by the Bulgarians, we would 
become prisoners of war, and thus cease to be of any further 
utility to our respective papers. We tried to secure a 
sailing ship, a fishing smack, or even a rowing boat, but 
in vain, and things were looking extremely black for us 
when about five o’clock the “ Marmora ” mail boat, flying 
the French flag, put into the port, anchoring a long way 
out. 

Immediately there was a rush of refugees to make their 
escape in small boats to her. Thanks to the French agent, 
we secured a boat, and were allowed to leave after a 
prolonged parley with the authorities, who required passes 
from us. Our departure was the signal for a fresh panic, as 
those citizens of Rodosto attributed it to fear alone. There 
was a general rush for the quays, but the soldiers, hearing 
that the “ Marmora ” express was already crowded, refused to 
allow others to embark, which caused the wildest lamenta- 
tions. With the utmost difficulty, and by sheer fighting, 


